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FRIEND OF FAMILY FUN! 





THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 





Indoors or out, winter or summer, in- 
creasing millions of “fresh up’ families 
are learning how cheerful 7-Up adds to 
their fun. Its bright sparkle and inviting 
flavor make it a favorite of every age. 
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Mr. Clyde Russell, the executive secretary of the Maine Teachers 
Association, presented the awards to Miss Tibbetts at Station WV RDO. 


° . (errs Order Your FREE 
High Lights from the Broadcasts | ; = wo Classroom 


On the Air with Miss Tibbetts and Miss Massey acta 





Letters from our readers who lis- A month later in a Chicago stu- 
qed to Station WRDO on the dio, Miss Oma Massey was honored 
wening of October 8 describe our over the Elizabeth Hart program. 
fond Teacher of the Month ‘The broadcast took place on Ar- 
Proadcast in glowing terms. Miss _ mistice Day, which also was Friday 
fargaret E. Tibbetts, recipient of of American Education Week— 
he October award, reached the certainly an appropriate time to 
fudio in time to rehearse with Mr. honor an American teacher who 
lyde Russell, executive secretary was a former captain of the WAC’s. 
{the Maine Teachers Association, Miss Massey was all smiles as Mr. 
who was to make the award. Keener presented her with her cer- 
Miss Tibbetts received an orchid _ tificate, proclaiming her to be the 
and a letter of congratulation from Teacher of the Month for Novem- 
Dr. Owen, as well as an auto- ber. Miss Elizabeth Hart discussed 
raphed copy of the magazine. the necessity for teacher recruit- 
¢ announcer then gave Miss ment and the qualities that make a 
fibbetts the many lovely gifts that good teacher. 
company the presentation, in- The next morning Miss Massey 
luding a Junior Efficiency Dupli- was again honored when she ap- 
ator from the Heyer Corporation, peared on a juvenile program en- 
: r of Lever Brothers products, titled Junior Junction, ; heard | Now, with cotton taking the center of the glamour 
f sterbrook fountain pen, an regularly over the ABC Network. ; . . 
mbrella from the Teachers Cas- An outstanding personality is pre- stage, your students will be delighted to find that feed and flour 
alty Underwriters, a gift box from sented each week, and who could sacks are a thrifty means of achieving additional cotton items 
Bristol-Meyers, a certificate from better be high-lighted in the minds | for their wardrobes. Cotton bags are wonderful for making 
ihe Gray Line Inc., a Bulb of the of children than the Teacher of the tailored blouses with the new little-boy-look, gay scarves to 
onth package, a de luxe set of Month? Miss Massey received the add that important new color note, or a swirling square dance 
rtista Flexola Paints, and a set of same excellent assortment of gifts , we ‘ 
ieee’. Pictured Encvclovedi: seyiepemny te a Bol, skirt for a rollicking do-si-do. More than that, they can take 
ptons Ficturec \ pedia. that wa s tts. “pe 
on a down-to-earth utility value — dresser scarves, tea towels, 
pillow cases. You and your students will want these exciting 
new ideas for sewing with cotton bags. The new 1950 booklet, 
“Sew Easy with Cotton Bags”, gives the real inside story. You 
can get a copy for each member of your sewing classes. 





25 copies for your class, and all 

you do is write for them. Over 5 million 

already distributed. The booklet includes 

Simplicity patterns which are readily available. 

This 1950 edition is as new as the New Year — with 
the latest cotton bag sewing hints and newest 
fashion ideas. 





WRITE TO 
National Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 





The Elizabeth Hart Program, Station WMAQ, was the scene of Miss 
Massey’s broadcast, with Mr. Edward Keener presenting the awards. 
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Your Workshop for This Month 
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Winter Fun on the Playground — 4 
So Re ee 4 
Books for Children—Reviews................. Elta Van Norman 6 
Books for Teachers—Reviews “oath M. Northway 7 
Travel Contest—Announcement of Prize Winners 9 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor............. 11 
Time for Teachers Meeting—Editorial Page 11 
Teacher of the Month—Sylvia Evenson 12-13 
First Class Mail : wm, 


Art Appreciation 
Doris Lee’s “Winter in the Catskills” 


Visual Aids 


“Winter in the Catskills”—Doris Lee 


Harriet Garrels 15 


Cover 


Going Skiing—Frontispiece 10 - 


A Great American Born in January—Paul Revere Charles Beck 24 
A January Calendar Virginia Smith ne = 


Progress on Wheels 


Units and Lesson Material 


Timmy and Tillie Mouse 
Introducing a Picture Book 
Fiorida, the Sunshine State 
Radio—The Fourth “R” 
Teaching the Idea of Tens 
The Automobile Story 
Part II—A Great American Industry 


Madeline E. Bambach 14 
Ivah Green 20 

Josephine Trutner 23 
Verita Hayes McGovern 25 
Gladys Risden 27 


Elizabeth F. Noon 33-44 


Seatwork and Tests 


Seatwork for First Grade 
Match Your Wits with the Village Schoolmaster 
How Is Your Vocabulary? 
Find the Matching Parts..... 
Our Neighbors—North and South 
The Nine Planets..... 
First-Grade Seatwork—Big and Little 


Grace Evelyn Mills 22 
Agnes G. Gunderson 22 
Josephine M. Opsahl 22 

Alice M. Read 22 

Bertha M. Gammell 26 


Primary Stories 

Billy’s Present Isabel Williams 16 
The Greedy Mouse Gladys Timm Uhl 16 
The Gay Red Scarf Grayce Krogh Boller 17 
I a ssaastsisnisliatiindatansisiiaa call Hazel Cederborg 17 


Stories for Older Children 


A Foggy Morning 
Pete Finds His Horse 
Music Hath Charms 
Chief Eagle Wing—I 


Marianne Hyland Bryant 18 
Gertrude S. Dallman 18 
..Miriam Steever 19 

Lee Wyndham 19 


Girls and Boys (Four pages of puzzles, games, things to make and do) 29-32 
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Look! It’s Snowing—Song 
Clean-Up Time—Play 
By Magic Carpet—Play 
: Variety of Verse 

A Playground at Stake—Play 
Ice Skating—Song 
We Hold These Truths—Pageant 


Handwork 


A Piggy Bank Graph 

Movable Cutouts 

Two Interesting Design Problems 
Repeat a Single Unit 
Fill a Given Space 


Pearl G. Altmeyer 45 
......Chrystal Jones 46 
Inez G. McCormick 46 


Francis L. Kroll 48 
Joy Mabie and Mildred Pasquero 49 
..Marcella Rawe 50 


Edith Vanderwoude 51 
Lucile Rosencrans 52 


Lois Rinderknecht 53 

.Evelyn Chilton 53 
Nuts in the Nest, a Rainy- ‘Recess Game Lucile Rosencrans 54 
Portraits Done with Chalk Jessie Todd 55 
ae lieclasteaduiieuniaeaieee Daisy Moore 56 
A Stand-Up Eskimo : Evelyn Civerolo 57 
A New Kind of Snow Man ...Bernice Walz 57 
Puppets Made from Newspapers Elva N. Phillips 58 


For Winter Days 
“Winter in the Catskills”"—Doris Lee 
Winter Fun on the Playground—Games 
Going Skiing—Frontispiece 
The Gay Red Scarf—Story 
A Foggy Morning—Story 
A January Calendar 
Look! It’s Snowing—Song 





. Grayce Krogh Boller 17 
_ Marianne Hyland Bryant 18 
Virginia Smith Dryer 28 
Pearl G. Altmeyer 45 

A Variety of Verse we : 47 


Ice Skating—Song 

Movable Cutouts—Handwork....... 
Nuts in the Nest, a Rainy-Recess Game—Handwork 
A Stand-Up Eskimo—Handwork 

A New Kind of Snow Man—Handwork 


Joy Mabie and Mildred Pasquero 49 
Lucile Rosencrans 52 
Lucile Rosencrans 54 
..Evelyn Civerolo 57 
...... Bernice Walz 57 
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Southeastern Wisconsin 
ATTENTION! 


The Teacher of the Month 
will be honored at Station 
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(lub Exchange | 


‘For other items see pages 5 and 62 


Maine.-We wish to correspond with 
brades two to Six of other schools 
n America and elsewhere. We wish 
» exchange post cards, photographs, 
knapshots, souvenirs, and other items 
f interest. Our school is in a re- 
rt town on the coast. Address all 
Mr. Eugene C. Jorgensen, 
Box 449, York Village, 





nail to: 
Principal, 
{aine. 





| Maryland.—The third-grade pupils 
f the West Annapolis School would 
ike to exchange letters and cards with 
upils of the same grade in schools 
nywhere. I should like to hear from 
eachers also. Address all mail to: 
{rs. Maude W. Bush, West Annapolis 
school, West Annapolis, Maryland. 


Michigan.—My pupils of grades five 
ind six of Foster Rural School and I 
khould like to exchange letters, pic- 
hures, cards, or products with pupils 
nd teachers from other states and 
countries. Address correspondence to: 
{rs. Margaret Fishell, 305 Linn 
treet, Allegan, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils in grades one 
Io six of St. Joseph Valley School and 
I should like to exchange correspond- 
nce, pictures, art work, scenic cards, 
nnd souvenirs with pupils and teachers 
bn the United States and in foreign 
Jands. We are working on a unit on 
Our Big World,” so we should like 
to hear from as many places as possi- 
ble. Address all correspondence to: 
fr. Grace H. Weaver R.D. 2, 
uchanan, Michigan. 


Fl 


Michigan —My fourth-grade pupils 
nd I wish to correspond with fourth- 
raders and teachers in other parts of 
he United States and foreign lands. 
Ve should like to exchange snapshots, 
st cards, pressed leaves, and _ prod- 
icts. Detroit is noted for manufac- 
uring automobiles. Address mail to: 
[rs. Doris Mayhew, Volney Smith 
school, Vassar and Lexington Road, 
troit 19, Michigan. 





TA I 






Michigan.—My third- and fourth- 
raders and I should like to exchange 
etters, cards, and pictures with pu- 
pils and teachers in schools anywhere. 
Jur city is important for making many 
kinds of furniture. Near by is a fruit- 
arming region. Address all mail to: 
Miss Elva Hagaman, Walker 7 School, 
oe Lake Michigan Drive, Grand 
apids, Michigan. 





Montana.—The pupils of my school 
pf seven grades would like to exchange 
etters and souvenirs with pupils in all 
ther states and in England. Address 
mail to: Mrs. Ethel Gifford, Martins- 
lale, Montana. 


- 

| Montana.—My pupils in grades one 
to six in a rural school in north- 
eastern Montana would like to corre- 
spond with other children. We are 
making a collection and study of seeds 
of all kinds so would appreciate seeds 
from other sections. We should also 
like to receive pictures of state cap- 
itals and historic places. Address: 
Mrs. Donald W. Pentz, Grandview 
School, Route 1, Poplar, Montana. 


ANNA 





Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural 
school, all grades, wish to exchange 
letters with pupils in schools anywhere. 
N our science class we are collecting 
rocks of different kinds. Our school 
in the Sand Hills, where ranching is 
the main occupation. Address mail to: 
Miss Lyla Fowler, Hoagland School, 








Nevada.—My pupils in the third New York.—My pupils in grades four New York.—My fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and fourtl grades of Natchez District to seven wish to correspond with pu- and eighth grades and I should like to 
School would like to correspond with pils in other states and countries. We exchange letters, souvenirs, post cards, 
children of the same grades in other live near the Finger Lakes, not far and postage stamps with pupils and 
schools anywhere. We are Indian from Watkins Glen. Pyrex glassware teachers in North America and for- 
boys and girls and live on the Pyra- is manufactured here. Address mai! eign countries. We live in historic 
mid Lake Indian Reservation in the to: Mrs. Helen Brokaw, East Corning Columbia County of the Empire 
western part of the state. Our town School, R.D. 1, Corning, New York. State. This county was formerly a 
of Nixon is very small, so we would part of Rennselaer and _ Livingston 
particularly like to hear from boys New York.—My fourth-grade pupils Patroonships; it was also the home of 
and girls who live in a large city. would like to exchange correspond- the ‘eighth president of the United 
Let’s exchange letters and learn about ence, souvenirs, and ideas with other States, Martin Van Buren. Address 
each other. Address all correspond- | fourth-graders. We live near Chau- correspondence to: Mrs. Ruth Ann 
ence to: Mrs. Martha A. Richardson, | tauqua Lake. Address: Mrs. Frances Meschter, Rossman School, R.D. 1}, 
Natchez School, Nixon, Nevada. | Holmes, Dewittville, New York. Hudson, New York. 








Gandy, Nebraska. 














CO I a Re oN nanan 


Many of today’s coal buyers “write their 
own ‘prescriptions.” In buying coal they 
specify not only the grade and size, but car- 
bon, volatile ash, and sulphur content, and 
heat value as well. That’s the reason for 
painstaking steps (top, left) in preparing 
r GS a coal for today’s market. The man at the 
Photo from United Electric Coal Companies left is inspecting a bulk sample, while the 
A “preparation” contro! laboratory—at the mouth of a modern coal mine. cn ir . 
chemist is weighing coal before analyzing 
it. His complete “lab” report will help 
govern the coal’s quality and assist prepa- 
ration plant superintendents in delivering 


| 










“prescription coal” to customers. 





America’s utilities feed giant boilers by remote control from central op- Costly equipment at modern mechanized mines care- 
erating rooms like this. Whatever the grade of coal required, it must be fully and continuously loads each type of coal into 


uniform in size, moisture content, and be free from foreign matter. railroad cars without breakage, or “degradation.” 


So that pupils can both see and learn the fascinating NM 
OW 


story of coal mining, we've cooperated with the Society 
for Visual Education in producing a new 50-frame film VISUAL AlDs/ 
strip on coal. For this film, “COAL—Where We Find It : 
And How We Mine It,” along with an accompanying 
comprehensive teachers’ manual, see the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 





Society for Visual Education, Inc. , Dept. | 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me film strip, with teachers’ manual, on 
“COAL—Where We Find It And How We Mine It.” 


Price: $3.00. 
School or Organization 








BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Name - 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Street — —— — 
City Zone State 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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NEW HORIZONS 
IN TEACHIN 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 








“CHILD 


TRAINING” 


Down-to- Earth Child 
Psy hology B n0k let 


Teachers for the younger groups 
moy find this booklet exceedingly 
helpful in dealing not only with 
children but also with their parents 





The American Medical Association 
makes available this attractive and in- 
teresting booklet, “Child Training” 
by Elizabeth Hurlock,consulting psy- 
chologist. Their idea in doing this is 
so that teachers and parents every- 








where in America may have this handy, 
THIS BOOKLET is completely and 
appealingly illustrated and the frontis- 
piece is a photograph of Dr. Hurlock. 


TO GET THIS BOOKLET “Child 
Training” by Elizabeth Hurlock, Ph.D. 
—8 complete articles in all, 24 pages, 
5% x 8 in.—write American Medical 
Association (Reader Service Dept.) 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


important reference aid in helping 
them solve some of the most common 
problems in the training and teaching 
of children. 


“most of the problems of the 
young are not so mountainous when 
teachers and parents have some scien- 
tific, sympathetic understanding of 
what is going on in the child’s mind” 
That’s the way Dr. Hurlock feels and 
the point of view she expresses all 


through this booklet. 


THERE are 24 easily 
pages with reprints, for the first time, 
of Dr. Hurlock’s popular articles on 
such a wide range of subjects as: 

1 Leaders Are Made, Not Born 
2 Storm and Stress in Childhood 


We hope the foregoing ts he lpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 


to them. 
WRIGLEYS 
ay SPEARMINT 
w CHEWING GUM 


Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction ..2 


digested 





3 Disorderliness Is Not Necessary 
4 A Cure for Dawdlers 
5 Cutting The Apron Strings 











TALL SPONSORS 
() TOURS anp TRIPS 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Hundreds of travel groups ; : 
have been insured under this ¢ Maximum Benefits for All 
policy. It is designed to meet @ Prompt Courteous Service 
your needs. 


Write Today for Details—~ 
No Obligetion 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


WAYNE 


@ Very Low Cost 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2 NOIANA 


BRGADWAY. AT 











C20 Each 4 

Sliver Plated 8.40 6 6 

4 Gold Plated bo ry 
Sterling Silver 60 60 Each 

“%0 1-0 Gold Filled .90 85 
Sliver Plated $1.00 $.96 Gold Plated 8.60 
R 20 Each Gold Plated ='1.20 1.16 ont 2 
Sterling ay | 62.00 Sterling Silver 1.40 «(1.80 jecting _ Por 

nation Silver 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 61.70 Gold Fill J 
and Gold 8.50 aa 


, SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
a Pedaeet = SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Winter Fun on the Playground (jh 


GAMES TO PLAY WITH SNOW 


If you live where winter means 
snow and lots of it, why not use it 
for the basis of some playground 
activities? Snow can be a problem 
if children are left to throw snow- 
balls at one another, but it can be 
lots of fun, too, if put to good use. 


Snow-Man Games 


Place a tin can on the top of a 
snow-man’s head and let the chil- 
dren throw snowballs at him to see 
who can knock off the tin can. 

Another snow-man game can be 
played by using sticks for his nose 
and for the buttons down his coat. 
The children can stand at a dis- 
tance of 12 to 15 feet and try to 
toss rope hoops (the same type that 
are suitable for indoor quoits) over 
the sticks. The nose counts 50 
points while each button is worth 
20. When two teams compete, a 
grand slam (every hoop over a 
peg) is worth 200 points. 


Ball in the Hole 


A good throwing target for pri- 
mary children can be had by sim- 
ply making a wall of snow and 
hollowing out a large hole in the 
center. Each child tries to throw a 
snowball through the hole trom a 
distance of 15 feet. If the wall is 
large enough to have two holes, 
the class can be divided into two 
groups. When a child has thrown 
a snowball, he makes another and 
goes to the back of the line. 


Enormous? 

We speak of an elephant as an 
enormous animal because he is 
very large—much larger than the 
animals with which we compare 
him. The Latin ancestor of the 
word enormous meant “out of the 
normal” or “exceeding the rule or 
pattern of things.” 

“ 
Alert? 

An aiert person is “ready for ac- 
tion.” We get the word from an 
Italian expression all’ erta, “on the 
watch.” Erta meant “a place raised 
up.” So whether we think of the 
operator in the flight-control tower 

below) as being “ready for ac- 
tion” or “on a place raised ‘up 
where he can watch,” we are cor- 
rect in calling him alert. 
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North 
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Snow Bowling hange let 
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A flat snow-covered space abg oy? 
20 feet long and 5 feet wide male fis Na 
a good bowling court. The gn hool, H 


should be scraped toward the lowe 


end to make a backstop. Mak) North | 


each “alley” narrow enough go pils wo 
the pin boys can reach across jpictures, § 
Arrange tenpins as for regulgpc’s with 
bowling, pushing them slightly ing the U; 

ountries. 





the snow. Rubber play balls , 
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A more exciting variation of 
game is to make holes ; in the snowAddress: 


bowling alley, each large enough t{ement 5 
accommodate a soit-ball type rd | 
baseball. The hole closest to thy 
player is worth 10 points, and eacj kaha 
subsequent hole increases in aie ” 
by 10 points to the last row of holesh=mic ar 
which are worth 100 points. Th ‘ited S 
bowler attempts to get the ball in Ar 
one of the holes. If he rolls it sdfexoma, 
hard that it simply bounces againsiworld res 


the backstop, no score is given. buckle M 
enic spe 
ndian le 
iss _ 

otSs 


| Ontario 














Tense? 

You'll find that the noun tens 
has to do with time, and it com 
originally from the Latin word fo Oregon. 
time, tempus. “I am in school, 
expresses present tense or time. ~ 
was in school,” expresses past t 
or time. But, as an adjective, tens 
means stretched or strained. Y 
could wait with tense muscles, & 
pecting danger. If you are inten! 
on something, you are mental 
stretching toward it. 

= 

Disastrous? Astronomy? Asterisk’Fsponden 

Disastrous means that our guid? 
ing star has slipped! The Lati 
means “apart”; aster is a “staf. 
In every age, many people have bij,, Ann 
lieved that stars govern men’s fotpivania, 
tunes. Astronomy, from the Greek 
is “the arranging of the stars. Pennsyl 
And isn’t an asterisk (*) “a lit 


ipal, Cen 
ke, Ont 


ils of E: 


star”? page te 
x puvenirs 

p all part 

> . 
Percolator? lommunit 


Your mother may use a pel Pdustries 
lator in which to make coffee. 
you know that the word percolatot 
actually describes the process 
which coffee is made? In Latin 
word percolare means “to 
through,” and one way of 
coffee is by filtering hot wa 
through the ground coffee in 
percolator. t 
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For other items see pages 3 and 62) 


North Carolina.—The sixth grade 
\j Brookford School wishes to ex- 
hange letters, cards, and games with 
pupils in the United States, and in 
Ce aboug, ign countries. Address mail to: 
de akeafiss Nancy Pridmore, Brookford 
he sno hool, Hickory, North Carolina. 

the lowe 

.. Maki North Carolina.—My seventh-grade 
h so thapupils would like to exchange letters, 
\Cross jpictures, art-project ideas, and prod- 
cts with other seventh-grade pupils 


hits the United States and in foreign 
sal ay ountries. Our school is fifteen miles 
$4 


om the largest peanut factory in the 
orld. Farming is the chief occupa- 
on in our area. Address mail to: 
{rs. Bernice P. Sawyer, T. S. Cooper 
f igh School, Sunbury, North Carolina. 


Ohio.-My fifth-grade pupils and I 
‘jhould like to exchange letters, pic- 
te post cards, and local products 

ith children and teachers in schools 
1 Of thi, the United States and elsewhere. 
1€ sNoWAddress: Sister Rose Gertrude, St. 
ough t®@Jement School, 4523 Park Place, St. 
type opermard 17, Ohio. 
to the ? 
ad each Oklahoma.—Our sixth-graders would 
n valyaike to exchange letters, pictures, 
f hol kenic cards, products, souvenirs, and 
NO chool papers with schools in the 
Thi sited States and in foreign coun- 
all int iss. Ardmore is located near Lake 
ls it Sdfexoma, one of the ten greatest 
againstworld reservoirs, and near the Ar- 
sn. buckle Mountains, Oklahoma’s most 
enic spot. Our” section is rich in 
ndian lore and history. Address: 
{ \Miss Buell Awtrey, Franklin School, 
rdmore, Oklahoma. 


‘See 


Ontario.—The pupils of grades one 
eight in Central School, Kirkland 
ke, Ontario, wish to correspond 
ith other pupils anywhere in the 
world. This school with fifteen class- 
~  ooms is located in the rich gold- 
yay ining district of northern Ontario. 
f you write, please include your age, 
ade, and hobbies. Address all let- 
rs to: Mr. Harry L. Cooper, Prin- 
fipal, Central Public School, Kirkland 
tense ake, Ontario, Canada. 
comes 
rd lo) Oregon.—My sixth-grade pupils and 
hool,"| should like to correspond with pu- 
“ils and teachers in foreign lands, 
pecially Canada, Mexico, and Cen- 
| America. I am also a home- 
onomics teacher. Address mail to: 
ts. Ruth Juntti, 2922 S.E. Madison 
t., Portland 15, Oregon. 








ntall Pennsylvania.—The fourth-grade pu- 

ils of East Fallowfield Consolidated 

chool would like to exchange cor- 
isk¥spondence, pictures, and souvenirs 
guidfith other pupils in the United States 
in did other countries. We are located 
wear Coatesville, where steel is the 
ading industry. Address mail to: 
rs. Ann F. Reeder, Modena, Penn- 
ylvania. 







tats. | Pennsylvania.—A group of junior- 
littlgigh-school pupils would like to ex- 
ange letters, scenic post cards, and 
uvenirs with pupils of similar age 
hall parts of the United States. Our 
mmunity has a varied number of 
ustries, with textiles predominating, 


College of Cducation 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
School, Kindergarten, Primary and Opes 
Grades, Children’s demonstration school 
observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Rear lake. Beginning classes and specially de- 
courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Midyear and Summer terms. Write for catalog. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box 014A, Evanston, Hil. 




















and is very well equipped with recrea- 
tion facilities. Address mail to: 
Mrs. M. E. Gresh, Sponsor, West 
Reading High School, West Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—My pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades of Slocum School would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and ideas with pupils from other states 
or other countries. We live in an 
agricultural region. I should be glad 
to hear from other teachers also. 
Address: Mrs. Nina Watkins, Slocum 
School, R.D. 1, Percilla, Texas. 





Wisconsin.—We should like to ex- 
change letters, cards, and materials 
with other schools. Address mail 
to: Miss Mary McCrorey, Sunnyside 
School, Route 2, Blair, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My boys and girls in 
grades two to eight of a rural school 
are eager to hear from other children. 
We live in the middle of Wisconsin’s 
dairyland. We shall gladly send you 
a copy of our school newspaper. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Mrs. Marion 
Yerges, North Star School, Reeseville, 
Wisconsin. 





Wisconsin.—My fifth- and _ sixth- 
grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and sou- 
venirs with pupils of other states. Ad- 
dress: Miss Margaret Lumb, Sussex 
School, Sussex, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils in grades 
seven and eight would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with other pu- 
pils in the United States and foreign 
countries. Ours is the leading dairy 
state in the Union. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Doris Van Ornum, Public School, 
Weyauwega, Wisconsin. 





improvement. 


With our modern knowledge of foods, there is 
little reason for any child in America to have an 
inadequate diet. Good nutrition today depends 
far less on the size of Dad’s income than on good 
eating habits. Wherever teachers are using sound 
techniques to help children learn about better 
nutrition, school-wide eating habits show definite 


Write for descriptive leaflet 
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stronger citizens. 








i? 
Sudlor, 


eldest daughter of King 
Henry VII of England, 
grew up in a day of 
overeating for the rich, 
“alms dishes” for the 
poor. Dinner, served 
at 10 a.m., offered 
many courses but little 
nutritional balance. 








Her father’s fortune was $90,000,000... but 
the poorest child in your class can be better fed! 


Foods education is no “assembly-line” process. 
Alert teachers now consider each child’s needs. 
Does Toni Marcano need more fruit or more milk? 
Does Mary Temple eat too little enriched bread 
and cereals? Why? What you teach and how you 
teach these individual youngsters will help to 
establish good eating habit patterns for healthier, 


Seee Re eRWeAeeeweenre tee Ree *@e @Oee este eee ez oaeV1s+ ee 2s 


For a healthier America...through nutrition education... 


“Source Materials” illustrates and describes the nutrition 





of new classroom aids: 














education aids provided by the milling industry. These mate- 
rials were prepared by education specialists in nutrition, 
health, reading and curriculum. Write to: Millers’ National 


Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blud., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


Human values woven into the reading pro- 
gram ... stories and poems of lasting 
appeal, from worldwide sources... prop- 
erly graded, fully illustrated and with 
colorful format. 


THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 6 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK = 5 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK = 4 
THE EMERALD BOOK 3 


Children’s literature ...adaptable to each 
level of reading ability and appreciation. 





Activity Books ...Teachers’ Manuals offer 
aid and ideas for most effective presen- 
tation. Write for further information 


THE LW. SINGER CO. INC. 


i a a ee ee 





AMERICAN 
INDIAN LIFE 





A new series of nine full color 
filmstrips which illustrate how 
the American Indian lived in sev- 
eral culture areas. 


Emphasis is placed on Indian 
houses, food, clothing, crafts, 
decorations, ceremonies, games, 
transportation and 

methods of com- $79.50 
munication. Complete 


This “ad” attached to your school let- 
terhead, will bring you by retarn mail 
a TRIAL preview set. 





TI-4 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
AUDIO VISUAL. AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 

YORK 18, N. Y 








NEW 
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Books for Children 


Reviewed by C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


COCOLO COMES TO AMERICA 
by Bettina (Harper; $2.50). The steadfast little donkey of last year’s 
Cocolo now comes to America with Lucio, and has many adventures and 


excitement on shipboard. Large and colorful picture book. 


THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES 
by Hans Christian Andersen (Houghton Mifflin; $2.00). The original 
version of the old tale of a vain emperor and the wicked weavers. A dis- 
tinctive book with 48 pages in color. Suitable for all ages. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF WORDS 
by Jane Werner (Simon and Schuster; $1.00 Five hundred key words 
are used in adventure stories, and are pictured in clear object drawings 
in color. Objects also appear in full-page pictures. One of the Big Gold- 


en Books. 


READ ME ANOTHER STORY 
compiled by the Child Study Association of America (Crowell; $2.00). 
Modern stories and verses on varied subjects to read aloud to children of 
preschool age. Sequel to Read-To-Me Storybook. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ADVENTURES OF A LETTER 
by G. Warren Schloat, Jr. (Scribners; $2.00). A photographic story of 
what happens to an air-mail letter from the time it is mailed in Los An- 
geles until it is delivered in White Plains, New York. Numbered pictures 
show its travels by foot, truck, plane, and train and the many people re- 
sponsible for its safe arrival. 


APPLE TREE COTTAGE 
by Virginia F. Voight (Holiday House; $2.25). Pennsylvania of one hun- 
dred years ago forms the background for the story of two girls and their 
artist father and their delight in the cottage home after a long period of 
vagabonding life in a horse-drawn caravan. 


PETER’S PINTO 
by Mary and Conrad Buff (Viking; $2.00). A beautifully illustrated tale 
of the Utah countryside and of Peter who dreamed of a horse of his own 
and who finally captured a wild pinto from the range. 


WILDLIFE FOR AMERICA 
the story of Wildlife Conservation by Edward H. Graham and William 
Van Dersal (Oxford; $2.50). What is happening to the wild life of our 
country, what we have done to protect it, what we must do in the future 
to improve it, are shown in easy text and striking photographs. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER, 


Genius in the Jungle by Joseph Gollomb (Vanguard; $2.75). ‘The in- 
spiring account of the life of one of the greatest men of this century, mu- 
sician, author, spiritual leader, and medical missionary to West African 
natives for over thirty years. 


LAND OF THE FREE 
a series edited by Erick Berry (Winston; $2.50). A fine regional series, 
each book of which is written by an author who is either native to, or has 
a special interest in, the region and the people who came from other lands 
to settle it. Six of the set of sixteen have been published. (Three of 
them, Seven Beaver Skins by Erick Berry, I Heard of a River by Elsie 
Singmaster, and Song of the Pines by Marion and Walter Havighurst, 
have been reviewed in Tue Instructor.) The Sign of the Golden Fish 
by Gertrude Robinson is a story of the Cornish fishermen in Maine. The 
Footprints of the Dragon by Vanya Oakes concerns the Chinese in old 
San Francisco. Tidewater Valley by Jo Evalin Lundy tells about Swiss 
farmers in Oregon. ° 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA | ne-act 
The RED CAP and cows“) 
73 is adding dignity to i the drat 
os EIGHTH GRADE | vision is 
COMMENCEMENT | & tion 


EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates 
nished on request. Please gi 
by Haro 


name of school and a 


mate number of caps and gows- os 
required. DEPT. TI. m histo 
THE C. E. WARD CO. } ican his 
New London, Ohio through 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown - 
for Eighth Grade Commencement, the W r 


We also furmish cags and gowns for High Schools and Colleges graphic: 
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4, A.B. 
Wonderful, worthwhile, wiby Phil 
usual projects — dozens 


them, besides drawing ® should | 
coloring, can be accomplish includes 
with CRAYONEX, the m 

versatile of all school cray' Select < 
Send for P & | Units: "Varie rectly.” 
in Wax Crayon Projects @ +}. fit 








"Popular Crayonexing P . 
ects''. Special - 10¢ for visual a 
Dept. 1-31. 
For *Xtra effects use Cra 
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Selling Everyday Cards / # 


Earn an extra income! Show 
Everyday Greeting Cards by Southern. No 
experience needed. Stunning Folders for all 
occasions sell themselves to friends, others. 
You make big earnings in spare or full time! 


BIG VALUES SELL FAST! 
$1 Assortments of Birthday, Get-Well, other 
ecards ay you 1 to 100% cash profit! Also 
PLASTIC and Foil Cards, Stationery, Gift 
Wraps, Comics, many more money-makers. a foe 
Easy pian for churches, clubs, organizations 
or individuals. Write for ples on app’ 1 








SOUTHERN 
236 S. PAULINE ST., 
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i, Books for Teachers 


Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


vy FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM 
edited by the publisher (Beckley-Cardy; $1.30). This supplementary 
fet for fourth and fifth grades presents in interesting narrative style 
lives of ten outstanding Americans of the Revolutionary Period. 
Mecluded are “The Philadelphia Printer—Benjamin Franklin,” “The 
Meunder of the United States Navy—John Paul Jones,” “The Sage of 
Zonticello—Thomas Jefferson,” “The Yankee Mechanic—Eli Whitney,” 
dothers. These stories are sure to inspire interest in, and admiration 
or, those who have made our country great. 











i 
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fs GINN BASIC READERS 

David R. Russell, Constance McCullough, Doris Gates, and Mabel 
Mnedaker (Ginn). Roads to Everywhere, Grade 4; $1.68. Trails to 
M@reasure, Grade 3; $1.84. Wines to Adventure, Grade 6; $1.84. These 
taders for intermediate grades offer a carefully planned intermediate- 
grade program in reading. Gradual growth in all phases of reading, as 
fl as provision for specialized skills, such as the use of the index, 
clopedia, and dictionary, is assured. Carefully planned workbooks 
a and very desirable teachers’ manuals are available for each level. 









op 





or thf NANCY’S WORLD 
waaeeThe Winston Social Studies Serics” by Mary Willcockson (Winston; 
“s 25). Nancy’s World, the first book in this series, depicts the everyday 
livities of six-year-olds in the home, neighborhood, and school. The 
me includes the experiences in the expanding world of children, em- 
asizing such aspects of living as clothing, shelter, travel, protection. 
fhe book is beautifully illustrated, giving an opportunity for much learn- 
g through discussion of pictures. 











100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
edited by A. S. Burack (Plays: $4.75). This anthology of non-royalty 
ania | one-act plays will be a boon to many teachers. Listed as general plays, 
0 holiday plays, legends, fables, fairy tales, and historical plays, they present 
across section of the most popular dramas which have appeared in Plays, 











'Y © I the drama magazine. The plays may be presented very simply, but pro- 
DE vision is made for authentic costuming and make-up if a finished pro- 
ENT | duction is desired. 

J 

a YESTERDAY IN AMERICA 
spe by Harold B. Clifford (American Book: $1.72). This supplementary book 


in history gives the life stories of twelve prominent figures in Amer- 
co. jican history, ranging from the time of Washington and Daniel Boone, 
through Abe Lincoln, and General Lee, to Booker T. Washington and 
“= tthe Wright Brothers. There are forty-nine pictures followed by a bio- 
graphical summary. Study helps are available for the teacher. 

















PROFESSION AL BOOKS 


A.B.C’S OF VISUAL AIDS AND PROJECTIONIST’S MANUAL 
by Philip Mannino (M.O. Publishers; $1.25). This 114-page manual 
should be of real help to anyone concerned with visual education. It 
includes information on a wide variety of questions, such as, “How to 
Select a Projector or Screen,” and “How to Operate a Projector Cor- 
rectly.” There is also a quick-check “Trouble-Shooting Guide.” More 
than fifty free film sources are given as well as a complete list of sources of 
visual aids and equipment. 


THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN 

y Gladys Gardner Jenkins, Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer (Scott 
Foresman ; $2.50). This is a book that can be read with profit and 
joyment by every teacher and parent. Detailed discussions of the 
rowth process of children from five years through adolescence, high- 
lighted by sixteen case studies and pictorial sequences, emphasize that 
every child is unique in his growth pattern. There are annotated bibli- 
ographies of books, pamphlets, and films for adults and children, goals 
physical and mental hygiene, and a survey in outline form of the needs 
and characteristics of boys and girls at each age. 














Reading programs 


for permanent power and interest 


LEARNING TO READ 


By Nila B. Smith, grades 1 through 3, 
A basic program of fundamental skills, 





Workbooks and teachers’ guides. 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 


By Smith and Bayne, grades 4 through 6, 
A planned program of skills and abilities. 





Teachers’ guides. 


STORIES TO REMEMBER 


By Bennett, Dowse, and Edmonds,. for 





intermediate grades. Wonder and Laugh- 
ter, Dreaming and Daring, High Road to 


Glory. Teachers’ guides. 


Silver Burdett, 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


offices in Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 

















** The influence of a good picture—who can estimate it ?’’ 
Begin the New Year of 1950 by using 


‘The Perr Pictures 


as aids in the study of art, literature, history, etc. Hundreds 
of subjects, inexpensively priced at only TWO CENTS each, 
size 54%, x 8. A smaller size, 3 x 34%, ONE CENT each. 
Picture study is needed more than ever today. Pupils of all 
grades should be familiar with the world’s great paintings, 
and have a collection of their very own. Send 60 cents for 30 
beautiful pictures for children, or 30 art subjects. 

FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
| Lowell and Dickens—a set of 30 pictures of these men, their 
homes, etc. for 60 cents. Send for a set TODAY. 

-4 56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, and 
GEORGE WASHINGTON sample pictures for 25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 




















THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC., Dept. (sis 





| Wash., Col., Mo., Utah or New ) 
SS A NS A LTT AT 


week-At-A-Glance 


Combination Memo — 
Address Book 


A Boon to Busy Teachers! 


The quick easy way to keep track of 
“dates” and data. Shows appointments and 
notes for entire week, Monday to Sunday, AT 
A GLANCE. Year’s supply, beginning any 
week of any month desired. Not restricted by 
dating (you can skip one week or several, as 
during vacations, without wasting a single 
page). Working hours numbered; space for 
evening appointments. Includes tab-indexed sas 
address and phone number section. Filler enna 
filable for reference. Gives complete 
3-year calendar, 























2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Send me postpaid — copy(ies) of WEEK- Black cushion-edged cover in fine simu- 
AT-A-GLANCE. I enclose $1.50 for each with lated leather. Wire bound, opens flat and 
the understanding that if I am not satisfied, I stays flat, Size—suitable tor desk, pocket 
may return for full refund. or purse—4#” x 6°. Boxed. One of the 
Neue... eee | handiest time-savers ever to simplify daily 
: living. A welcome gift, too! Mail check or 
Address. ee money order for $1.50 today. Sorry, no 
City a= --2--— Zone C.O.D.’s. Money-Lack guarantee. 
State —— 





(Please add Sales Tax in Callf., Mich., Ohio, 
York 






MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
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How America 








I 





HE story of America is a story of growth. 

There was always a fine, fresh breeze of 
progress blowing on the land, No sooner _ |- 
were the first settlers established than they [> 
began moving onward. Across the land, and 
under the land, and up in the air we Ameri- 
cans went. Then we started pioneering in 
abstract frontiers—like government, science, 
and human welfare. Ours is a great, creative 





land, where it’s customary to expand. In the ’ i 

democracy of competition, industry, too, has The original Heinz foods were simple home- 
been free to develop— commensurate with its made condiments of the Pennsylvania country 
initiative and ability. In keeping with this table—horse radish, pickles, vinegar, and 
tradition is the growth of H. J. Heinz Com- tomato ketchup. As processing methods im- 
pany, from a tiny family venture to a great proved, more complicated “made dish” favor- 
international enterprise serving the family ites were added: oven-baked beans, tomato 
of nations, soup, spaghetti, and plum pudding. As tech- 





Works vee the expansion years 

































nological advancements occurred, H. J. H 
Company made these benefits available to con. 
sumers in special new products like strained 
and junior foods. Mindful of their heritage, 
yet adaptable to modern trends, today’s 57 
Varieties mirror nearly a century of techno- 
logical development and changing table tastes, 


einz 








As housewives discovered these time-and-labor-saving, fully prepared lands. So that food will keep fresh between harvest and processing, 
foods, they requested more and more. Soon the two-story home factory branch factories are built in the heart of fine fruit and vegetable growing 
was supplanted by a bigger building. And the business grew until regions, where competent men and women can be employed, and 
today there are twelve plants in the United States and seven in foreign adequate power and pure water are available. 





& 





Shortly after the 57 Varieties were established on the American table, 
there began to be a demand for them among foreign dealers. So an 
English plant was purchased, then an olive processing factory was 
secured in Spain. Later, Canadian and Australian plants were built. 
And now a factory in Tasmania is under Heinz management. Today 
these international plants help supply the world’s people with the 57 
Varieties — put up with the same high standards for which Heinz foods 
are famed in this country. 
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From the day when one salesman han- 
dled the city of Pittsburgh —selling 
three daysand delivering three—down 
to today, when 1300 trained special- 
ists blanket the food outlets of the 
nation, our American sales system has 
remained the same. Working directly 
for the company through 79 sales 
branches, the Heinz salesman has a 
personalized interest in his products, 
his dealers, and his consumers. Not 
only does he sell to grocers, hotels, and 
restaurants, but he services his 
accounts as well, building displays, 
keying his products into special pro- 
motions, and conducting consumer- 
sampling demonstrations. 








6. 


From a scant three- 
quarter acre plot on 
which horse radish was 
grown, our agricul- 
tural needs have in- 
creased until today we 
use the yield of a quar- 
ter of a million acres. . oe 

Most of the blue rib- Our first employees were two neighbors famed for their 





bon fruits and vege- cooking, and a local lad who did chores. From this basic staff 
tables cultivated on the personnel grew to include a vast range of processing, sales, 
this acreage are pro- laboratory, and office opportunities. Our company has a 
duced by independent remarkable record of long-term employee service. Of the men 
farmers, many of whom and women regularly employed by us, 3486 have been with us 
contract to grow for 10 years or longer, and 1361 have worked over 20 years. Nearly 
Heinz, using our own- all Heinz management, from foreman to president, has earned 
developed seedlings. its way up through the democratic competition of ability. 








bj 
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Originally a partnership, our parent company was 
known as Heinz and Noble. In 1876 it was reorgan- 
ized, under the name F. and J. Heinz, as a family 
venture. In 1888 it was reorganized once again as 
H. J. Heinz Company, the name it retained on be- 
coming incorporated in 1905. For many years H. J. 
Heinz Company continued as one of the last of the 
family-owned firms. Then the need for more equip- 
ment and buildings to meet growing consumef 
demands, made further expansion desirable. So 
in 1946 H. J. Heinz Company registered some of 
the company stock for public sale. Today we share 
our ownership with many partner-investors, 4 
interested as we in preparing fine foods for the 
world’s table. 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
an 
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THE WINNERS / 





D PRIZE ( 


* SECON Teacher of 


“On 





Assistant 
Johnson 


“By A 


her, Gr 
a Rout 


jc FIFTH PRIZE ( 


Teacher, 











TEN-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Ethelyn A. Ashley, Teacher, Grade 1, 
Crofoot School, Pontiac, Mich.: “Land 
of Fish, Furs, and Fortunes—Alaska.” 
Ruth M. Brumbaugh, Librarian, Grover 
Cleveland Junior High School, Eliza- 
beth, N.J.: “South Africa Gave Me a 
Winterless Year.” 

Kay R. Campbell, Teacher of Art, 
Grades 6, 7, 8, and Art Guidance to 
Teachers of Lower Grades, North 
School, Arlington Heights, Ill.: “You, 
Too, Can Go to France!” 

Mary M. Dineen, Teacher, Grade 4, 
Wetherbee School, Lawrence, Mass.: 
“Balmy Interlude in Bermuda.” 
Mildred S. Goeller, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Public School, Belspring, Va.: “His- 
toric Trail to Old Williamsburg.” 
Camille Hey, Teacher of Art in Grades, 
Coleseott School, Shelbyville, Ind.: “I 
Took My Fourth-Graders’ Eyes with 
Me to Chicago.” 

Ruth J. Hunt, Teacher, Grade 4B, Bern- 
hard Moos School, Chicago, IIL: 
“Pleased as Punch with Peru!” 

Viletta Hutchinson, Teacher of English, 
Grades 9 and 11, Kearny Junior Senior 
High School, San Diego, Calif.: “In 
Guatemala I Learned Some Spanish— 
and Much Besides.” 

Evelyn M. Pearson, Principal, Guttersen 
Elementary School, St. Paul, Minn.: 
“Summer in Scandinavia Is a Happy 
Time.” 

Annie Laurie Von Tungeln, Teacher of 
Spanish, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Okla.: “Utah-Arizona Wonderland of 
Color.” 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Theodora S. Burnett, Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Lincoln High School, Kansas City, 
Mo.: “Over Mayan Trails.” 

Laura M. Campbell, Junior High Teach- 
er, Martin School, Roxbury, Mass.: 
“Neighbors South of the Border.” 
Fay Capell, Teacher, Grades 1, 2 


a 
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ublic School, Port Essington, B.C.: 
“A Britisher Visits New York City.” 
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Josephine E. Coyle, Teacher, Grade 5, 
P.S. 27, Brooklyn, N.Y.: “A Slow Boat 
to South America—and Back.” 

Helene Critchett, Teacher, Grade 
Elementary School, Avondale Estates, 
Ga.: “Paricutin As a Mexican Climax.” 
Virginia E. Cruikshank, Teacher, Grade 
5, Fourth Ward School, Sunbury, Pa.: 
“Down in Maine.” 

Esther H. Dawson, Teacher, Grade 3, 
Third Ward School, Tarentum, Pa.: 
“Westward Winds the Highway.” 

Phyllis Esau, Teacher, Grade 3, Collicot 
School, Milton, Mass.: “Western Im- 
pressions That Will Not Fade.” 

Cleo Davis Evans, Remedial-Special 
Teacher, Public Schools, Crown Point, 
Ind.: “Tenting on the Alean Highway.” 
Esther L. Ewald, Teacher of American 
History, Grade 7, Thornburn Junior 
High School, Urbana, Ill: “Mexico 
with the N.E.A.” 

Elizebeth R. Fetzner, Teacher, Grade 8, 
Elementary School, Merriam, Kans.: 
“Venezuelan Vacation.” 

Lucille Flower, Teacher, Grade 5, Salem 
Hyde School, Syracuse, N.Y.: “Sum- 
mer School and Vacation among Colo- 
rado’s Mountains.” 

Frances Fotheringhame, Teacher-Libra- 
rian, Elementary School, Orland, 
Calif.: “Expedition into California’s 
Colorful Past.” 

Helen C. Gremont, Principal, Monroe 
Street and South Avenue Schools, 
Bridgeton, N.J.: “This Is My Country.” 

Emily C. Griffith, Teacher, Grade 6, 
Edgerront School, Durham, N.C.: “A 
Tarheel Becomes an Arkansas Traveler.” 

Ada E. James, Principal, Public School 
No. 53, Buffalo, N.Y.: “Enchanting 
Lake Maggiore.” 

Elizabeth P. Kilroe, Teacher, Grade 1, 
Mozart School, Roslindale, Mass.: 
“Impressions of Postwar Europe.” 

Hilda Larson, Teacher, Grade 5, Central 
School, Worcester, N.Y.: “Western 
Jaunt on a “Shoestring.” 

Phyllis McHenry, Teacher, Grades 5 
and 6, Public School, Carson, Wash.: 
“Destination: Lassen Volcanic Nation- 
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Mary Agnes Perry, Head of English De- 
partment, High School, Bellingham, 
Wash.: “The Trail Led North.” 

Helen F. Patridge, Teacher, Primary 
Grade, School No. 61, Buffalo, N.Y.: 
“History Comes Alive in Italy.” 

Mignon Mary Price, Teacher of Social 
Studies, Grades 7 and 8, St. Nicholas 
School for Girls, Seattle, Wash.: “For 
Perspective, Visit Old Santa Fe.” 

Clarissa Rosenwasser, Teacher, Grade 3, 
P.S. 202, Brooklyn, N.Y.: “Jaunts to 
New Jersey and New England.” 

Arthur John Sands, Principal, Moncton 
Junior Academy, Moncton, N.B.: “In 
Old Acadia.” 

Marie S. Seaton, Teacher of English, 
Grades 6, 7, 8, Duke of York School, 
Toronto, Ont.: “A Visit to the Isle of 
Orleans.” 
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Anne Semple, Associate Professor of 
Education, and Sixth Grade Supervi- 
sor, Russell Training School, South- 
eastern State College, Durant, Okla.: 
“Alaska via the Alean Highway.” 
Alverna Sprick, Teacher of English, 
Grades 9 and 10, High School, Fari- 
bault, Minn.: “‘Foreigners’? They’re 
Much Like Us.” 

Lela B. Sproul, Teacher, Grade 5, Ele- 
mentary School, Mojave, Calif.: “Mex- 
ico, from a Teacher’s Viewpoint.” 

Charlotte Stables, Teacher, Grade 5, 
Public School, Manchester, Mich.: 
“Eastern Kodachromes for My Pupils.” 

M. Flavia Taylor, Teacher of Social 
Studies, Grade 7, and English, Grade 
8, Hamilton Junior High School, Me- 
Kees Rocks, Pa.: “My Pupils Followed 
My European Tour, Step by Step.” 





Congratulation ---and Consolation 


ALL the years since The Instructor Travel Contest was first 
instituted, there has never been a year when selection of 
winners was more difficult. Not only has the average quality of 
manuscripts been higher than usual; there have been many more 
that seemed to the judges deserving of recognition. The winners 
are certainly to be congratulated! 


[N 


Justice, you know, is represented as holding balances, and 
in judging Travel Contest manuscripts as a group, variety is one 
of the weights that have to be used. Obviously, the readers of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, who are interested in every region from the 
Arctic Circle to the southernmost tips of South America and 
South Africa, would not want to see just one of those regions 
featured in several successive issues of the magazine. 


If you are listed for one of the lesser prizes, when you had 
visions of something in three figures, you can at least be sure 
that you are in very good company! If your name is not on the 
list at all, it may appear next month among “Honorable Men- 
tions’ that could not be included this time. And don't forget: 
All those who do not receive cash awards will, if they observed 
the contest rules, receive Instructor Illustrated Units of Work— 
one to a contestant. 


Thanks to you all for doing such a grand job! 
—THE TRAVEL EDITOR 
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Harold M. Lambert 


GOING SKIING 


Paul is buckling the straps on as she goes downhill. Do you 
Betsy's new skis. Soon he will think that Betsy can stand up 
show her how to hold her poles all the way down? Could you? 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 





PS - 
Se 


Apparently women in the United 
States had a better chance for getting 
a husband in 1900, for Notes of Inter- 
est stated that the excess of women 
and girls over men and boys in Great 
Britain was nearly 900,000 and in Ger- 
many the excess was over 1 million. 
In the United States, the reverse was 
the case, with about 1 million more men 
and boys than women and girls. 


v 


For the male teacher—‘“reversible 
linene collars and cuffs requiring no 
laundry work. When soiled, simply 
discard.” 


v 


On the cover of its January 1900 
issue, Normal Instructor proudly pro- 
claimed itself as “devoted to the in- 
terest of American school teachers,” a 
heritage that is still ours today. 


v 


Anna M. Clyde, in an excellent unit 
on water, showed experiments to be 
performed in the classroom by the 
children to make steam, clouds, and 
fog, and to determine the relative 
weights of water and ice. Modern ed- 
ucation ’way back in 1900. 


v 


A quotation game to teach the alpha- 
bet gave, for the letter B, “Belief in 
God makes it worth while to live.” 


v 


“Clara, age five, was playing with 
her dollies.' ‘Now you lay here, she 
said to one and to another, ‘You lay 
over there.’ 

‘Clara, said her mother. ‘You know 
that isn’t right. You should say lie.’ 

‘But you’re wrong,’ replied Clara. 
‘I’m pretending they’re chickens.’” 


v 


Planetary Pencil Pointer (the fore- 
runner of the modernsharpener). “Not 
a toy, but a machine. Never breaks the 
point. Preserves the softest lead. 
Cleanly convenient, useful.” 
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A Good Resolution 


The coming of the New Year is an appro- 
priate time to take a personal inventory. 

I recently met the principal of a school 
for Negro children which is located in a 
town averaging about twenty per cent col- 
ored people. This man is a leader in civic 
affairs in his community. I asked him what 
was the secret of his success. “It’s a resolu- 
tion I made when I started to teach,” he said. 
He took from his desk a copy of Booker T. 
Washington’s Up from Slavery and turned 
to a page where the quotation, “I will never 
stoop so low as to hate any man,” was under- 
lined. He then said, “When I started to 
teach I paraphrased that to mean, ‘I will 
never stoop so low as to dislike any child.’” 

This resolution gave the man a guarantee 
against intolerance and a surety that petty 
annoyances would not influence his feeling 
toward any child. Why not place this reso- 
lution high on your New Year’s list? 


we) 


The School on the Screen 


Perhaps you have read the excellent re- 
views of the movie, “A Fight for Better 
Schools.” It is a March of Time picture 
that is being shown in local theaters through- 
out the country. If it has not as yet been 
presented in your neighborhood, ask your 
theater manager whether he can arrange for 
a booking. After the first of April it will 
be available in 16 mm. film for P.T.A. meet- 
ings and many other community affairs. 
This fine picture tells the story of what the 
schools are doing, and should be seen by as 
many persons as possible. 


SOS By 
7] NEE 


How Mighty Art Thou! 


Late in October I stole a few days from 
my desk to go back to Smith College to wit- 
ness the inauguration of my alma mater’s 
seventh president, Dr. Benjamin Fletcher 
Wright. As part of the two-day celebration, 
twelve outstanding women throughout the 
world were awarded honorary degrees. The 
citation for Miss Barbara Ward, foreign 
editor of London’s Economist, stated that 
“she has become one of the most widely read 
and most influential persons in the entire 
Western world.” 

As I was driving home from Northampton, 
I thought again of the splendor of the pag- 
eantry. The brilliant address made by Miss 
Ward had given the words of her citation 
real meaning. Just then I passed a school- 
yard where a group of children and their 
teacher were busy at play. In that simple 
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setting I saw opportunities for influence 
that far exceeded that of Miss Ward or any 
of the other eleven women. Elementary 
teachers are in a position to help children 
make wise choices during the most formative 
years of their lives. Teachers who take ad- 
vantage of this privilege have a hand in 
molding a happier world for tomorrow. 


rt ha 


Travel Plans 


If you have not already made your plans 
for next summer’s travel, now is the time to 
do it. You should be budgeting your money 
as well as deciding on the places where you 
want to go. Travel is not only entertaining, 
it is also educational. Several states that 
give salary increments for a master’s degree, 
or the equivalent, are now recognizing travel 
as a valid substitute for college courses. To 
me that step is consistent with the modern 
philosophy of education. School adminis- 
trators should realize that “learning by 
doing” applies to teachers as well as to 
pupils. Plan to travel this summer, both 
within our country and in foreign lands. 
Under the present dollar exchange, foreign 
travel will be more economical than it has 
been for many years. 


BNE 
Gee, 
Teacher Recruitment 


When our “Teacher of the Month” series 
of articles was planned, one of its prime 
purposes was to aid in teacher recruitment. 
The magazine finds its way to many college 
libraries. We wanted our younger readers 
to realize that teaching is a thrilling, excit- 
ing adventure. In addition, many copies of 
the magazine reach the communities from 
which Teachers of the Month have been 
chosen. We wanted the parents and friends 
of the school to know that teachers are ca- 
pable, well-trained persons. Letters from 
superintendents prove that the series is ac- 
complishing this purpose. 

I should like to urge our readers to get 
behind the teacher-recruitment program. 
Do not hesitate to present elementary teach- 
ing as a desirable profession to bright, at- 
tractive young men and women who measure 
life in terms of human values. Be proud of 
your job. Even boast about it. If teachers 
everywhere would do this, they would not 
only swell their ranks, but add a new lilt to 
their voices, a new buoyancy to their spirits, 
and a new song in their hearts. 


Hany 2. Qeven 
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Photos by Zubrod Studios 


Sylvia knows the value of building rapport with her first-graders. Wheth- 
er she is teaching a reading class or telling a story to her group she 
values each child's interest and knows that it is essential to his success. 
She believes that a requisite for a good teacher is to love and understand 
children, and strives to make every child feel secure in her classroom. 
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Cartoonists often picture teachers as drab, uninteresting “old fogies” 
who are schoolmarms for want of something better to do. But, of 
course, all of us who work in elementary education know that many 
of them are attractive, well-dressed persons, some being real glamour 
girls. Just to prove it to the rest of the world, here is the story of Mis 
Sylvia Evenson, an attractive blonde (she has done modeling, no less), 


who teaches school in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, and does it because! 


she enjoys it. 

Sylvia is just twenty-four and has been teaching for three years. Of 
course, we cannot guarantee that she will be working at it for many 
more, since we have been told that the free time of this attractive 
young lady is greatly in demand. But at present she is doing ven 
well for a teacher with such brief experience. Last winter she gave a 
talk on the teaching of reading at a P.T.A. meeting and served ona 
panel to discuss guidance before a community audience at the 
Roosevelt Junior High School. 

Fond du Lac is a flourishing county seat, sixty miles north of Mi: 
waukee. It is located at the south end of beautiful Lake Winnebago 


{fter school, when the weather permits, Sylvia and Beverly borrow 
their principal’s bicycles and are off to the country to explore 
the many scenic areas around the tip of beautiful Lake Winnebago. 
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SYLVIA EVENSON 
of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


and has a population of about 30,000. It is the center of a prosper- 
ous dairy and agricultural area and has many diversified industries, 
two railroad shops, and a large shopping district. 

Sylvia’s school is on East Ninth Street. Its faculty of twelve teach- 
ers is divided among 410 pupils, from kindergarten to sixth grade. 
She came to the school as a beginning teacher with a B.S. degree 
from Milwaukee State Teachers College. Although she has little 
time for additional study, she plans to begin working for her master’s 
degree soon. 

Sylvia teaches first grade and likes it. The children come to her 
reasonably well oriented to the school environment, since they have 
attended kindergarten. She believes that the major task of a first- 
grade teacher is to lay a good foundation for reading, and she hates 
to pass a child on to second grade who is going to be handicapped 
by a reading disability. Her class of twenty-nine children is divided 
into four groups. To teach beginning reading, she develops many ex- 
perience charts from which the children read. 

Her school day is much longer than that of many teachers, as she 
must be in school at 8:30 in the morning and remain on duty until 
4:15 in the afternoon, even though the children go home an hour 
before that. She has recess duty once a week and supervises play 
activities before both the morning and afternoon sessions once every 
two weeks. Her school does not have a cafeteria so she buys her 
lunch at a near-by restaurant. 

The school program in Fond du Lac emphasizes excellent parent- 
teacher-child relationships, and Sylvia is expected to make home 
calls, hold individual school conferences, and have room meetings 
with parents. Her building principal, Mrs. Ethel Mills, takes a per- 
sonal interest in the children and visits the classroom frequently to 
observe them at work and to assist in achieving a well-rounded de- 
velopment for every child. 

In addition to the supervising building principals, Fond du Lac 
has a director of elementary education, Mr. Ralph Cooke, as well as 
special supervisors in health, speech, art, and music. The relation- 
ship between these persons and the individual teachers is unusually 
good. Sylvia feels that they are there to help her in whatever project 
she wishes to attempt, rather than to supervise and evaluate her. 


Teachers usually make excellent roomers and boarders. These 


gals are no exception, for they frequently lend a hand to house- 
hold chores such as drying dishes for Mrs. Forbush, their landlady. 





Sylvia frequently stays at school until almost five o'clock rather 
than take work home, but still finds time for many other activities. 
She is a typical outdoor girl, who enjoys bicycling, hiking, and play- 
ing tennis in good weather. Fond du Lac boasts of a lovely park by 
the lake which makes an ideal spot for picnicking. Sylvia is a cam- 
era enthusiast, using a trusty Brownie and getting spectacular results 
that are the envy of her more serious “shutterbug” friends who use 
light meters, tripods, and folding cameras. She likes horseback rid- 
ing but says she is not an expert, and she makes only a pretense of 
swimming. Last winter she took dancing lessons and later had fun 
attending formal dances in the city. She enjoys playing cards, but 
refuses to take it seriously. Five Hundred is her first choice, but she 
plays at bridge and has tried Canasta. Mrs. Mills, the building prin- 
cipal, often entertains the faculty and they usually end up around the 
piano, singing favorite melodies. 

In nice weather Sylvia goes to her home in Milwaukee for the 
week end. She is a member of the Nativity Lutheran Church in 
Milwaukee and attends the local Lutheran church when she is in 
Fond du Lac, but misses her Sunday School teaching and church 
choir activities in the Milwaukee church. Last summer she was one 
of 800 delegates to the National Lutheran Student Camp held at 
Interlochen, Michigan, the site of the International Music Camp. 

The entire summer was an unusually busy one for her, as she also 
traveled to Fremont, Nebraska, to be bridesmaid at a wedding. (She 
wore a dress and gloves which she had made herself.) Later in the 
summer she attended the Railroad Fair in Chicago and traveled with 
three other teachers to the Bad Lands, Black Hills, and Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Getting along with people has never been a problem for Sylvia. 
She has a vast array of friends gathered through high school, college, 
and her three years of teaching. She joined the Sigma Lambda Phi 
Sorority while in college and has since served as secretary-treasurer 
of the Alumnae Gamma Chapter. She is also advisor of a new 
Alumnae Delta Chapter. 

With Beverly Hegstrom, a friend who is the local elementary music 
supervisor, Sylvia shares a room in ‘an apartment about thirteen 
blocks from school. This arrangement is a (Continued on page 73) 


Camera girl Sylvia mounts her pictures in an album—a practice of 
all good photographers. (We know she’s good, for she sent us some 
of her shots.) She and Beverly are giving her album the once-over. 
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This first-primer child is learning that mice are 
interesting to observe and that they make nice pets. 





The class fed Tilly and Timmy and their 
seven babies bread, vegetables, and water. 





Each day Tilly and Timmy were allowed to come out 
of their cage and make friends with the children, 





Jimmy and “Tillie WMouse 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HO’s afraid of a mouse? 
Certainly the _first- 
primer children of School No, 38! 


They know that white mice make 


not 


interesting pets. 

One day a young high-school 
boy, who raised mice as a hobby, 
presented my class with a pair of 
a beautiful, new 


white mice in 


wire cage. Watching white mice 
a new experience for many 
of the Very 
them had any kind of pets; and 


was 
children. few of 
like many adults, they had ac- 
quired a shrinking distaste for a 
mouse. However, natural curios- 
ity, coupled with the knowledge 
that the mice were securely caged 
and were apparently more afraid 
than the children, soon caused 
them to forget their timidity. 

“What are their names?” asked 
one little five-year-old. 

I said we could name them, 
and the children agreed to ob- 
serve them for a few days before 
deciding on their names. 

One day Patty said, “I think 
call the 


Timmy because he is so timid. 


we should boy mouse 
He 
hides in his nest when we go near 
the cage.” 

This 


the meaning of the word timid 


aroused a discussion of 
and about other animals who were 
timid. 

It was somewhat more difficult 
to choose a name for the female 
mouse but it was finally decided 
to call her Tilly. 

Of course we had to have les- 
This 
meant obtaining books from the 
library to find out the right diet. 
We discovered that mice should 
not have too much sugar, that 
they need lots of water, and that 
dry cereals with low sugar con- 
tent, bread, and vegetable greens 
are the best foods. One long- 
standing belief, that mice espe- 
cially like cheese, was exploded 


sons in the care of mice. 
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MADELINE E. BAMBACH 
Teacher, First-Primer Class, Public School No. 38, Buffalo, New York 





Stories about Timmy and Tilly were 
composed and read by the children. 


through our own experience; 
Timmy and Tilly would not eat 
cheese. 

One morning soon after we re- 
the found that 


they had torn up the paper lining 


ceived mice we 
on the bottom of the cage and 
had industriously made themselves 
a nest in the small box we had 
given them. 

This led to a discussion of the 
question, “Why do animals make 
nests?” and to the obvious answer, 
“To make a for their 
babies.” 

Now the questions came fast. 

“Are Timmy and Tilly going 
to have babies?” 

“When will they be born?” 

“How many babies will Tilly 
have?” 

“How will they look?” 

Further research established the 
fact that it took about twenty-one 
days for baby mice to be born, 
and that Tilly might have six, or 
even more, babies. 

“Where do baby mice come 
from?” 

Here began, I believe, these 
children’s first lesson in sex edu- 


home 
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drawing pictures of their new pets. 


cation; and the true explanation 
was accepted naturally and with 
intense interest. 

We marked a date on the cal- 
endar twenty-one days from the 
time we acquired the mice; and 
sure enough, in three weeks’ time 
Tilly had seven baby mice. 

Watching the growth of the 
babies from tiny, helpless, hair- 
less creatures, with eyes tightly 
closed, into lively little balls of 
white fur, was a source of never- 
ending interest. The children 
were impressed with Tilly’s watch- 
ful care of her babies. They’ 
were delighted with Timmy as 
he brought choice bits of food to 
the nursing mother, and helped 
her wash their babies. They 
shouted with laughter as Timmy 
and Tilly taught their young to 
climb up the side of the cage. 

The young mice had no fear 
of the children. The babies per- 
mitted the children to hold them 
and play with them. 

When the babies were five 
weeks old, we decided the cage 
was too confining for so many 
mice. We gave the young mice to 


the older children who were in- 
terested in raising them, and Tilly 
and Timmy were given to another 
class in the school. 


INTEGRATION AND 
ACTIVITIES 
A. Language arts. 
1. A cumulative record or diary 
of the life of the mice was kept. 
2. The poems, “Conversation” 
and “Mice,” by Rose Fyleman, 
were learned by the children. 
3. A culminating program con- 
sisting of the following activities 
was prepared and given. 
a) Stories from our diary. 
b) Poems about mice. 
¢) Songs about mice. 

d) A playlet, “The Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse.” 
é) Short talks about mice. 

B. Reading bibliography. 

1. “The Town Mouse and the 
Country Mouse,” Story and Verse 
for Children, by Miriam Blanton 
Huber (Macmillan). 

2. “Muddy Mouse,” Read-to-Me 
Story Book, compiled by Child 
Study Association, New York 19. 
3. Nobody’s Mouse, by Emily 
Brock (Knopf). 

4. Moonymouse, by Helen and 
Alf Evers (Rand McNally). 
C. Number concepts. 

1. Counting 21 days on calendar. 
2. Learning that 7 days make one 
week and 21 days make 3 weeks. 
3. Becoming familiar with terms 
—bigger, smaller, longer, shorter. 
D. Arts and crafts. 

1. Drawing pictures to illustrate 
the story of “Timmy and Tilly.” 
2. Modeling mice in clay. 

3. Making necessary settings and 
costumes for the playlet. 

E. Music. 

1. Composed a song, ““Two White 
Mice.” 

2. Learned to sing “Beware” and 
“Six Little Mice” in Our First 
Music (Birchard). 
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Doris Lee’s 
“WINTER IN THE CATSKILLS” 


ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Before you learned the name of this 
painting, had you ever heard of the Cat- 
skills? It was originally spelled Kaatskill 
by the Dutch. Does the word sound odd 
to you? It means Cats’ Creek, and was 
used because there were many wildcats 
in the woods when the Dutch first settled 
there. If you ever spend a vacation in 
the Catskills you will hear of other places 
which have Dutch names like Peekskill 
and Fishkill. 


Among the Catskills and along the 
Hudson, there are many towns which are 
popular with artists. Woodstock, where 
Doris Lee has a home, is one of them. 
Some artists work there each summer; 
others live in the vicinity. 

Visitors, too, enjoy the quiet beauty of 
the locality and are charmed by its Dutch 
history. It is here that Rip van Winkle 
is supposed to have taken his famous nap 
which lasted for twenty years: 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Here we see winter in a sunny happy 
mood. The fine weather and ice are set- 
ting the stage so that this group of people 
can have a happy time. The artist has 
painted the Catskills as a background for 
the little village, not as a forbidding froz- 
en expanse. 

Notice the lovely group of skaters in 
the foreground. Are most of them awk- 
ward or graceful, expert or inexperi- 
enced? Do you see anyone cutting a 
figure eight or skating like an expert? 
Notice the girl who is grabbing the bridge 
and the two boys who have tumbled 
down. All the skaters seem to be enjoy- 
ing themselves thoroughly. 

How giad they must have been when 
the creek froze over! Soon they will 
skate all the way back to the village; two 
have started already. Let your eyes fol- 
low the creek winding on and on into the 
picture like a soft gray ribbon. How far 
can you follow its twists and turns? It 
leads us through the landscape into a 
central valley between the mountains. 
Could this be Sleepy Hollow? 

How would you describe the Catskills? 
Are they magnificent, rugged, peaceful, 
tree-covered, snow-capped, steep, point- 
ed, rocky? Soft dark trees which climb 
to the top contrast with the powdery 
snow. The mountains themselves con- 
trast with the rosy sky. What does the 
color tell us about the time of day and 
the weather? Have you ever seen the 
sky as pink as it appears here? 

The artist’s use of warm gay colors cre- 
ates a happy mood. Cover the glowing 
sky with a piece of paper, and notice how 





different the picture appears. When you 
uncover it, does the scene appear warmer 
or cooler, brighter or duller? Notice how 
many bits of brilliant red are used. Be- 
cause red is the color of fire and of our 
blood which warms us, it offsets any feel- 
ing of coldness. Count the red barns. 
How many skaters wear red? What col- 
or is the bridge? 

Yellow is another warm color because 
it is like the sun. In how many places is 
it used here? Where has the artist used 
the darker shade of yellow which we call 
brown? Notice the big bare trees at the 
sides of the picture. They are as full of 
movement as the skaters. Do they lean 
out of the painting or into it? They en- 
close the central part of the scene and 
carry the interest from the lower to the 
upper part. The little birds are silhouct- 
ted against the bright sky. 

The sparkling snow is a background 
for all. Close your eyes halfway and see 
what things appear to fade away. 

The scene has somewhat the same at- 
mosphere as a Currier and Ives print of 
the nineteenth century. The artist has 
purposely made it quaint. Ice skating 
was a popular Victorian sport, and about 
the only one in which girls were permit- 
ted to take part. But girls are quite free 
to enjoy many sports today. 





COLOR MINIATURES 


No color miniatures are available for our Janu- 
ary cover subject, “Winter in the Catskills.” Less 
than one per ce.t of our subscribers requested the 
shtets of miniature reproductions offe.ed during 
the fall months. Therefore, begin..ing with the De- 
cember issue, this service was discontinued. 
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THE ARTIST 


Doris Emrick (now Mrs. Russell Lee) 
was born in Aledo, Illinois, in 1905. As 
a little girl she was so high-spirited that 
her father was sometimes worried about 
her, That joy of living continues and to- 
day her exuberant spirit is apparent in 
her pictures. 

Doris attended Ferry Hall at Lake 
Forest, Illinois, and later Rockford Col- 
lege. Here she was a student instructor 
in fine arts while she majored in philoso- 
phy. After graduating in 1927, she mar- 
ried and went with her husband to Paris 
where she studied with André L’Hote. 
After returning to America she continued 
her study of art with Ernest Lawson in 
Kansas City and with Arnold Blanch in 
San Francisco. 

Then in 1931, she says, “my formal 
education ended and my real education 
began.” ‘That was the year when she ac- 
quired a studio home in Woodstock, New 
York. She has traveled extensively since, 
always making sketches as she goes. She 
says, “Then I go home to my studio and 
paint what I remember, giving it a little 
secret something out of my own inner 
self.” That “little secret something” 
gives charm and humor to her style. 

Mrs. Lee enjoys painting rural scenes, 
which are sometimes peopled with odd 
figures. Last fall when some of her pic- 
tures were exhibited in New York, one 
art critic spoke of her “sophisticated- 
primitive style.” In October she was one 
of ten women represented at the Exhibi- 
tion commemorating the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Smith College. 

She has won many awards and is rep- 
resented in art galleries in New York, 
Chicago, Buffalo, and other cities, and in 
many private collections. Also, she was 
chosen to paint two murals in the Post 
Office Department building in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Doris Lee has illustrated a book, The 
Great Quillow, written for girls and boys 
by James Thurber. Try to borrow it 
from the library; then you can get bet- 
ter acquainted with this artist’s work. 


BEAUTY AROUND US 


Looking at pictures is only one way of 
enjoying beauty. We can appreciate a 
beautiful environment, too. 

Improve your bedroom by using har- 
monious colors and simple furnishings. 
Arrange the furniture to give maximum 
floor space. Chests and a desk grouped 
together in a merging mass create a 
streamlined, spacious effect. Place the 
large pieces of furniture and the rugs 
parallel to the walls; “kitty-cornered” 
arrangements create discordant lines. 

If you have a collection, display it in 
an orderly way. Fruit crates can be 


made into extra shelves and cupboards. 
Do not be afraid to paint them your fa- 
vorite color, for then they will surely 
add a gay note to the room. 
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Billy’s Present 
ISABEL WILLIAMS 


r was Billy’s birthday, and 
I when he came down to break- 
fast, he found his chair piled 
high with birthday presents. His 
mother, his father, his big sister 
Barbara, and little brother 
Tommy were standing by their 
places at the table, and when 
they saw Billy, they began to sing 
“Happy Birthday” to him. 
Billy was so excited! 
such fun having a birthday and 


his 


It was 
opening birthday presents. In 
the packages on his chair were 
There was a 


many nice gifts. 





bright red top from little Tommy, 
and a shiny new dump truck from 
Barbara. . Mother gave him a 
blue sweater, and the cowboy suit 
Billy wanted 
to try on the cowboy chaps and 
the big hat, but there were still 
opened. 


was from Father. 


more 
Grandmother had sent him two 
books that he could read all by 
himself, and Aunt Kate sent him 
a big bag of marbles. 

“Here’s something you haven't 
opened yet,” Mother said, as she 
handed Billy an envelope with 
his name on it. 

“T'll bet it’s a birthday card,” 
guessed Barbara, as Billy opened 
it. Sure enough, a birthday card 
was inside, and there was a note 
written on the back of the card. 


presents to be 
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“Here, Daddy, please read this 
for me,” Billy asked, after look- 
ing at the writing. 

Father took the card and read, 
“Dear Billy: Have your mother 
bring you down to my store this 
afternoon after school so 
can catch your birthday present. 
Uncle George.” 

“Catch my birthday present!” 
exclaimed Billy. “I wonder what 
kind of birthday present Uncle 
George has for me to catch.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mother. 
“TI guess you will just have to 


you 


wait until after school to see.” 

All the way to school Billy tried 
to imagine what Uncle George 
had for him, but he couldn’t de- 
cide because Uncle George had 
such wonderful things in his store. 

Never had the day 
seemed so long to Billy as it did 
that day! Finally it was three- 
thirty and school was dismissed. 
Mother was waiting to take Billy 
down to Uncle George’s store. It 
was hard for Billy to keep from 
running on the way downtown, 
for he was so anxious to see what 
Uncle George had for him. 

As Billy and Mother entered 
the store, Uncle George came to 
meet them. “Well, young man, 
what can I do for you today?” he 
asked, trying to pretend he didn’t 
know why Billy had come. 

“Why, Uncle George, you said 
for me to come down—” began 
Billy. 

“That’s right!” Uncle George 
interrupted. “It’s your birthday, 
isn’t it, Billy? Well, how would 
you like to start catching your 
birthday present now?” 

“Oh, I'd like to, but what am 
I supposed to catch?” asked Billy. 

“I'll show you,” said Uncle 
George. “Here you are,” and he 
handed Billy a round glass bowl. 

“Do I catch my birthday pres- 
ent with this?” asked Billy, very 
much puzzled. 


school 
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“No, that is to put the present 
in after you catch it,” explained 
Uncle George. Then he handed 
Billy a tiny net. “Follow me,” he 
said, as he led Billy toward the 
back of the store. 

They stopped in front of a big 
tank filled with goldfish. 

“Oh, now I see, Uncle George!” 
Billy exclaimed. “You're going 
to let me catch some fish for my 
birthday! What a fine present! 
How many may I have?” 

“Dip your net into the tank 
twice, and you may have all the 
fish you can catch,” replied Uncle 
George. 

Billy dipped the net into the 
big tank very carefully. The first 
time he caught two goldfish. The 
second time he caught only one, 
but it was a beauty with pretty 
black spots on its tail. 

“Well, you made a very good 
catch, Billy,” said Uncle George, 
as he and Mother admired the 
three birthday goldfish. 


The Greedy Mouse 


GLADYS TIMM UHL 


Here is a story to tell with sound 
effects. Sit at the piano and play 
as indicated at intervals in the 
narrative. 


NCE upon a time there was a 

Little Old Lady who lived 
all alone in a great big house. It 
was a very old house, and when 
the wind blew, the shutters would 
rattle and all the windows would 
squeak, squeak, ‘way up high like 
this. (Up high on the piano, 
play two adjoining white keys in 
the rhythm of “I am coming.”) 
And the doors would squawk 
like this. (Play two adjoining 
white keys down low on the piano 
in the rhythm of “Here I am.”) 
The Little Old Lady was so used 
to hearing all these squeaky and 
creaky sounds that she didn’t 
notice that she had a little gray 
mouse living in her house. 

The Little Gray Mouse found a- 
nice soft board in the Little Old 
Lady’s closet off her bedroom 
upstairs and gnawed a hole in it 
with his sharp teeth. Then he 
made himself a comfortable nest 
in the wall. He was very careful 
to come out into the Little Old 
Lady’s house only when she was 
sleeping. 

At night he would listen until 
he heard her come up the stairs. 
(Play the scale from middle C to 
high C slowly and deliberately.) 
And then when she had tucked 
herself into her bed he would 





creep out of his little nest in the 
closet and hop downstairs. ( Play 
the scale from high C to middle ¢ 
quickly and lightly.) Then the 
Little Gray Mouse would run to 
the kitchen where he would look 
around for some crumbs. 

Now the Little Old Lady was 
a very neat housekeeper and she 
seldom left any crumbs in her 
kitchen, so on many nights the 
little mouse had to creep upstairs 
feeling quite hungry. (Play the 
scale from middle C to high C 
slowly and lightly.) 

Now one night before the Little 
Old Lady went to bed, she got 
very hungry, so she made herself 
a nice bowl of hot soup. Then 
she got out a large box of crack. 
ers and she sat down all alone in 
her big, old house with the win- 
dows that squeaked up high, 
(Play two adjoining white keys 
up high as before.) And the 
doors that creaked down low, 
(Play two adjoining white keys 
down low as before.) And she 
ate some soup and crackers. 

When she had finished she felt 
so tired that she went right up- 
stairs to bed, leaving that nice 
box of crackers out on the table. 

The Little Gray Mouse sat in- 
side the closet wall and waited 
for the Little Old Lady to come 
upstairs. (Play scale from mid- 
dle C to high C slowly and delib- 
erately.) He listened to her climb 
into her bed and turn over a few 
times. At last, he decided, she 
had gone to sleep. ‘Then the 
Little Gray Mouse came out of 
his nest and ran downstairs as 
fast as he could go. (Play scale 
from high C to middle C lightly 
and rapidly.) He no sooner got 
to the kitchen than his sensitive 
nose told him to climb up on the 
table, and there he found the 
whole box of crackers! 





He ate and ate until he could 
eat no more, and then he decided 
to go back upstairs. But that was 
not so easy to do. His tummy 
was so full and so fat that he was 
quite clumsy. He’d climb up 4 
few steps, then fall down a few 
steps. (Beginning with middle C, 
play four notes, go back two; play 
five notes, go back three; play 
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ur notes, ending on highC.) So 
jfter working very hard for a 
time, he finally got- upstairs. 

Then when he tried to go to 
his nest he found that his tummy 
was so fat that he couldn’t even 
get through the hole that led into 
it, He was frightened, because if 
the Little Old Lady discovered 
him there, she would probably 
chase him with the broom. 

The Little Gray Mouse crept 
into the corner and lay very still 
s he wouldn’t wake the Little 
| Old Lady. (Continued on page 65) 








The Gay Red Scarf 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


| ryeccy sadly pulled her sled 

down the hili. There was so 
much snow, but what fun was it 
; to ride alone? She wished she 
were playing with all her friends 
back where she used to live. 

This morning she had taken her 
ded out to the long hill, but no- 
body was there. It looked like a 
good hill for coasting, but Peggy 
was so disappointed at not finding 
anyone else there, that she didn’t 
take even one ride. 

Surely there were girls and boys 
playing outdoors somewhere in 
this town. “But where can they 
be?” Peggy wondered. 

As she came to a place where 
two roads crossed, Peggy stopped 
and stared down at a gay red 
scarf that lay on the snow. As 
she looked at it, Peggy could just 
imagine the girl who had lost it. 
For surely it belonged to a girl, a 
girl with dark hair and merry 
brown eyes and rosy cheeks! 

Slowly, Peggy picked up the 
gay red scarf and looked at it. In 
one corner, on a name tape, was 
written, “April Day, 235 North 
Barclay Street.” 

“April Day!” Peggy giggled a 
little. “What a queer name, but 
how pretty! I’m so glad there is 
an address. I can return the 
scarf and, oh, I hope I can make 
friends with April!” 

Peggy didn’t know where Bar- 
clay Street was, but she started 
out to find it. She folded the scarf 
carefully and tucked it into her 
jacket pocket, keeping one hand 
over it to make sure it wouldn’t 
pop out and get lost again. 

“I guess I’ never find the street 
if I don’t ask someone,” she told 
herself, so she stopped a boy who 
was making snowballs. 

‘I'm not sure,” he replied. 
“But you could ask that boy over 
there. I think he’d know. I’m 


new in this town.” 





“So am I,” Peggy told him. 
“T live in the brown house right 
down there. Come and play some 
day.” 

“T will!’ the boy promised, as 
Peggy ran over to the second boy 
to ask about Barclay Street. 

“It’s hard to explain,” he told 
her. “I’m going to the store that 
way. You can walk along with 
me to the corner.” 

Peggy made friends with the 
boy as they went along. His name 
was Fred and he lived only a few 
houses from her. 

After Fred left her to go to the 
store, Peggy asked a small blond 
girl how to find April Day. 

“Tl go with you,” the girl of- 
fered. “April and I are friends. 
I’m Sally Holcomb.” 

“Ts April nice?” Peggy asked 
eagerly. “Does she have dark hair 
and merry brown eyes?” 

“Yes, she does,” Sally answered. 
“How did you know?” 

“T didn’t,” Peggy laughed. 
just hoped.” 

At last they came to Barclay 
Street. A short distance away 
they saw a little girl who was 
crying. 

“There’s April!’ Sally cried 
out. “April, here’s your scarf!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried April, 
and like her name, turned from 
showers to sunshine. “I looked 
all over for it.” 

“fm glad I found it for you,” 
Peggy told her. “I went to the 


-— 





long hill with my sled to try to 
find new friends, but no one was 
there. On my way back, I found 
the scarf.” 

“The long hill is bumpy and 
full of rocks,” April explained. 

Sally said, “We slide on the 
short hill. It’s a good ride and 
it’s safe.” 

“Do you want to slide now?” 
Peggy asked. 

“I broke my sled,” April con- 
fessed. ‘““That’s why I didn’t miss 
the scarf when I dropped it.” 

“My sled is big enough for 
three,” Peggy declared. “Come 
on.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried April 
and Sally. Linking arms, they 
all started down Barclay Street 
toward the short hill. 





Naming the Bunnies 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


of her new babies. There 
were three of them—soft, cuddly 
little things. 

They were lively, too—so lively 
that Mrs. Rabbit had very little 
time left after caring for them to 
tidy up the house and cook the 
meals. ‘They were scarcely old 
enough to go out of the nest be- 
fore they were all over the barn- 
yard. They were always getting 
lost, and Mrs. Rabbit was always 
looking for them. 

“Come, Bunny, come,” she 
would call as she ran around the 
barnyard, trying to find them. 
“Come, Bunny, Come.” 

Sometimes the white one would 
come, sometimes the black one, 
sometimes the speckled white- 
and-black one; and sometimes 
not one of them would answer. 

“Really, Mrs. Rabbit,” said 
Mrs. Red Hen one day, “how do 
you expect those children to know 
which one you want when you 
call them all Bunny. You could 
save yourself a lot of time and 
trouble if you would name them.” 

Mrs. Rabbit gave Mrs. Red 
Hen a bewildered look. 

“It’s extremely simple,” added 
Mrs. Red Hen. “I always name 
my chicks as soon as they are out 
of the shell.” 

“Thank you for telling me,” 
said Mrs. Rabbit. “I think I'll 
talk to Mr. Rabbit tonight.” 

And Mrs. Rabbit did just that. 
When the children were tucked 
safely in their beds, she talked to 
Mr. Rabbit about naming them. 

“Go ahead,” said Mr. Rabbit. 
“I’m far too busy finding food to 
help you, but any names you 
choose will be all right with me. 
What ones have you thought of?” 

Mrs. Rabbit shook her head 
sadly. “I can’t think of a single 
name,” she said, “though I’ve 
tried all day.” 

Mr. Rabbit thought for a few 
minutes. Then suddenly he said, 
“Why don’t you ask Mrs. Red 
Hen to help you? After all it was 
she who suggested that you name 
the children.” 

Mrs. Rabbit thought that was a 
good idea. Early the next morn- 
ing she hopped over to the chick- 
en house. “Mrs. Red Hen,” she 
asked, “will you help me name 
my children? Mr. Rabbit is too 
busy to help me.” 

Mrs. Red Hen was scratching 
for a worm, and she did not an- 
swer right away. Finally she 
stopped scratching, and said rath- 
er crossly, “Really, Mrs. Rabbit, 


M ‘3: RABBIT was very proud 
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I've never named bunnies. I 
know only names for chicks. Why 
don’t you ask Mrs. Cow to help 
you? She’s lived on the farm a 
long time and should know some 
good names.” 

Mrs. Rabbit thanked Mrs. Red 
Hen most politely, even though 
Mrs. Red Hen had not been able 
to help her, and off she went 
hippety-hop to the pasture. 

There standing in the shade of 
a big tree stood Mrs. Cow, flick- 
ing her tail and chewing her cud. 

“Mrs. Cow, dear Mrs. Cow—” 
began Mrs. Rabbit. 

But Mrs. Cow did not pay one 
bit of attention to Mrs. Rabbit. 

Mrs. Rabbit waited for a min- 
ute or two, and then she poured 
out her trouble in one long sen- 





tence without even stopping for 
breath. “Mrs. Red Hen thinks 
my children should have names, 
but she knows only names for 
chicks, and Mr. Rabbit is too busy 
finding food to help me, and I 
can’t think of any names myself 
though I’ve tried ever so hard.” 

Mrs. Cow looked very calmly 
at Mrs. Rabbit. Then after a long 
time, she said, “Mrs. Rabbit, 
making milk for the farmer’s chil- 
dren is so important that I can- 
not think of anything else. In fact 
I am such a sensitive creature that 
thinking of anything else might 
upset. my e-qua-nim-i-ty.” That 
was the way Mrs. Cow talked. 
She liked to use lots of big words. 
Then Mrs. Cow saw how disap- 
pointed Mrs. Rabbit was. “Why 
don’t you ask Mrs. Pig?”’ she add- 
ed kindly. “She does nothing but 
grunt and eat and sleep all day. 
She should be able to help you.” 

Mrs. Rabbit thanked Mrs. Cow 
politely, even though her friend 
had not been able to help her, and 
off she went hippety-hop to the 
big red barn. There she found 
Mrs. Pig fast asleep. 

“Mrs. Pig! Mrs. Pig, wake up, 
wake up!” begged Mrs. Rabbit. 
“Please wake up and help me to 
think of names for my children. 
Mrs. Red Hen thinks they should 
have names, but she knows only 
names for chicks. Mr. Rabbit is 
far too busy finding food to help 
me, and (Continued on page 74) 
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A Foggy Morning 


MARIANNE HYLAND BRYANT 


ODDY opened his eyes when 

he heard his father call him. 
With a sinking heart he realized 
that Sunday morning had finally 
come. He looked out the window. 
Maybe the weather would be so 
bad that he wouldn’t have to go 
to church. Usually Roddy liked 
going to church with his father, 
and listening to him read the 
service in the little Port Town- 
But if Roddy went 
to church today he would have to 
wear the new coat that his aunt 
Martha had sent him from New 
York City. 

The new coat was a good coat, 
and his mother was delighted 
with it. She said that the mate- 
rial was wonderful, and that it 


send church. 


ete, the Dalmatian, wanted 
P to belong to a horse. All the 
important members of his family 
as far back as his pedigree went 
had belonged to horses, and he 
wanted to, too. 

One of Pete’s ancestors had be- 
longed to a black stallion, Dark 
Knight, and together on every fine 
day they took the Earl of Briar- 
berry hunting. Through the lanes 
and across the fields they raced, 
often jumping hedges and wading 
If luck was with them 
they chased foxes and had a won- 


streams. 


derful time. 

Two of Pete’s first American 
ancestors, Salt and Pepper, be- 
longed to a pair of horses named 
James and Harry. These horses 
pulled a mail coach along the 
Santa Fe Trail, and Salt and Pep- 
per ran behind them to see that 
all was well. 

Pete’s great, great, great Aunt 
Cindy spent her whole life with 
Blossom, a sleek chestnut mare. 
Every day, rain or shine, Blossom 
took the famous actress, Victoria 
Starr, for a ride around the park 
in her elegant carriage, and Cindy 
proudly trotted behind the mare. 

Pete, sitting all day long in 
his kennel, knew that he would 
never be happy, until he, too, 
belonged to a horse. 
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would last him a long time, but 
Roddy knew what the other boys 
would say about it. Being a min- 
ister’s son was sometimes hard, 
especially when you had to get all 
dressed up like a sissy from the 
East, and that’s what he would 
look like if he wore his new coat. 

The first heavy fog of the sea- 
son was so thick you couldn't 
even see the trees across the yard. 
Maybe the fog would be so thick 
nobody would see him in that 
awful coat, Roddy thought hope- 
fully, as he dressed slowly in his 
Sunday best. His shirt felt cold 
and damp with the fog that crept 
in around the edges of the little 
upper window. In 1880, houses 
in Port Townsend were not very 


@ tories for Older 


well built. It was a fast-growing 
little town, and people said that 
someday Port Townsend would be 
the biggest city on Puget Sound. 
But future promises didn’t help 
the present very much. 

Father’s parish was not very 
prosperous, and a 
salary wouldn't let him provide 
luxuries for the family. Roddy 
wished he had some way of help- 
May- 


be when he was bigger he could 


missionary’s 


ing his father and mother. 


ship out on one of the big steam- 
boats that came into the harbor. 
Then he would sail home some- 
He would 
Cashmere 
now what 


day, rich and famous. 
mother a 
shawl, and his father 
would he bring his father? Some- 
thing for his little church, per- 
haps. A new bell, that was it! 
When he was a rich sea captain 
he would get his father a bell for 
his church. 


bring his 


Pete Finds His Horse 


GERTRUDE 


One day Pete saw Mike, the 
kennel owner, and another man 
coming toward his kennel. Pete 
thought, “He is going to try to 
sell me to a man again! If only 
I could make him understand that 
I want to be owned by a horse!” 
A very sad, I-feel-very-sorry-for- 
myself look crept into his eyes. 

“This dog,” said Mike, “is the 
best one I have.” 

Mr. Richfield puffed at a fat 
cigar. Then he looked closely at 
Pete. “He may be a good dog,” 
he agreed, “but what makes him 
look so glum?” 

*He’s lonesome,” Mike confid- 
ed. “He needs a real home.” 

“That’s not true,” thought 
Pete. “All I need is a horse.” 

Mr. Richfield bent down and 
scratched Pete’s head very ginger- 
ly, and Pete knew as he quickly 
sniffed him that this man who 
smelled of lavender lotion and to- 
bacco had nothing at all to do 
with horses. Pete sighed deeply, 
dropped his head to his paws, 
and stared off into space. 

“The poor dog,” sympathized 
Mr. Richfield. “He does look 
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lonesome. I think Ill buy him 
and give him a home.” ‘Then he 
called in a loud voice, “Carlton!” 
A tall thin man came hurrying 
up to ask, “Did you call, sir?” 
“Yes, I did! Take this dog to 
my car,” ordered Mr. Richfield. 
Pete didn’t like Carlton, for he 
smelled of gasoline and grease 
and motor oil. Pete didn’t like 
the car either, even if it was big 
and very, very new. He resented 
the way Carlton pushed him into 





Roddy finished dressing ang 
ran downstairs to the dining 
room, where the fire crackled jp 
the big round stove. The table 
was set for breakfast, and Mother 
and Father were standing by the 
window that looked out over the 
harbor. 





On a ciear day, one could ge 
from the window great Sailing 
ships anchored below in the har. 
bor. The ships had to pass clos 
under the cliff upon which the 
rectory and church were built, in 
order to come to a safe anchorage, 

Sometimes captains and sailor 
from these ships came to the rec. 
tory to see Father. Sometimes 
they brought him strange things 
from places—bananas, 
oranges, and once even a pine- 
apple from the islands of the Pa- 
cific. Father was very kind to the 
sailors. He wrote letters for them 
and helped (Continued on page 68 


/ 


i 


faraway 


the front seat, and he didn’t like 
the way Mr. Richfield kept staring 
at him from the back seat. 

As they rode home, Carlton 
drove so fast that the wind whis 
tled around Pete’s ears. He put 
back his head and howled. 

“Can’t you do something to 
stop him?” shouted Mr. Richfield 
from the back seat. 

“Yes, sir,’ Carlton answered, 
and he slapped Pete on the nose. 
This surprised Pete, and his how 
faded. 

At the end of the ride Carlton 
led Pete into a tall building and 
pushed him into an elevator. Up, 
up, they (Continued on page 65) 
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Children 


Music Hath Charms 


MIRIAM 


t was Friday afternoon and 
| Julie Martin and Pudge Jones 
had just finished their weekly pi- 
ano lesson at Miss Perkins’ studio. 
Miss Perkins followed them to the 
door frowning. “Girls,” she said 
severely, “I can’t let you play in 
the program for the school music 
recital next week.” 

“But Miss Perkins,’ pleaded 
Julie, “we know our duets.” 

Miss Perkins shook her head 
decidedly. “I’m sorry, but you 
both giggled all the way through 
your lesson today. You made 
mistakes and didn’t play together. 


INKIE RUSSELL, known as 

Chief Hawk Eye, signaled to 
his four braves. Silently they pad- 
ded toward Spring Valley Bank 
where that morning a daring rob- 
bery had taken place. 

Excited people milled before 
the door. State, county, and lo- 
cal police hurried in and out. So 
far no trace of the robbers or their 
loot had been found. 

“Ugh! Nothing doing here,” 
grunted Sam Harmon, known as 
Keen Ear to The Tribe. 

The boys turned a corner and 
filed down the street. Suddenly 
Chief Hawk Eye thrust out his 
arms and stopped his party as 
they neared old Mr. Emerson’s 
Emporium. Mr. Emerson had 
recently sold the Emporium and 
gone to live in California. At this 
moment, Mr. Maxwell, the new 
owner, was critically examining 
the store from the street, with a 
carpenter at his elbow. 

“This will never do,’ fussed 
Mr. Maxwell. “This store front 
is a disgrace to a rising commu- 
nity like Spring Valley. I want 
the window changed and a new 
door added. And, oh, yes! This 
ridiculous Indian will have to go. 
Get rid of him!” 

He flicked a hand disdainfully 
toward the once magnificent fig- 
ure of a wooden Indian that had 
Stood in front of the Emporium 
as long as old Mr. Emerson had 
owned it. Now the Indian’s paint 


STEEVER 


I can’t depend on you to play 
well at the recital.’ She went in- 
side and closed the door. 

“Oh, dear,” wailed Julie, as 
they started toward home, “I did 
so want to play at the recital. 
Mom will be disappointed, too. 
She’s been making me a new 
dress to wear.” 

“Yes,” added Pudge soberly, 
“and Pop was going to send us 
each a corsage just as if we were 
grown-up pianists.” 

“T don’t want Perky to be mad 
at us,” said Julie. “I like her and 
I want her to like us.” ‘They 


Chief Eagle Wing-I 


LEE WYNDHAM 


was chipped, and a bit of his 
beaked nose was gone. Last year 
a Halloween prankster had paint- 
ed white mustachios down his 
dignified, weather-beaten face. 
Another had chopped a hole in 
the back. 

Despite these mishaps, the old 
wooden Indian was a_ beloved 
landmark in the village. Binkie 
and his braves gasped with dis- 
may at the thought that now it 
had to go. 

“T don’t care what you do with 
it,’ Mr. Maxwell said. “Give it 
to the junkman or burn it. Just 
get rid of it.” He started back 
into the store, but with a swift 
movement, Binkie planted himself 
squarely in front of the new own- 
er of the Emporium. “Excuse 
me,” he said’ breathlessly. “We— 
we heard what you said about 


trudged along in silence until they 
came to the Norris place. 

“Let’s cut through here. We 
can climb the fence again the way 
we did this morning. It’s much 
shorter, and Mrs. Norris won't 
mind,’ Pudge proposed. 

Julie got safely over it but 
Pudge’s jeans caught on a picket. 
After much tugging Julie man- 
aged to pull her free, but not be- 
fore they heard a wild, gleeful 
vell. A redheaded freckled boy 
shouted, “Yah, yah! —Lookit 
who's caught on our fence. Pudge 
got caught on a picket!” 

“Oh, that’s Barry Norris, who’s 
always teasing us at school,” ex- 
claimed Julie. “Pay no attention 
to him.” 

With heads held high the girls 
walked haughtily past Barry on 
their way to the front gate. Just 
then Mrs. Norris appeared on the 
front porch. 

“Girls,” she called, frowning, 
“please don’t come through here 
any more. One of you left the 
gate open this morning and my 
dog ran away.” 











the Indian. 


May we have him 
for our club?” 

Mr. Maxwell glanced impa- 
tiently at Binkie’s earnest face. 


“Certainly. 
him away at once. 
the unsightly thing.” 
“Thank you, sir!” shouted 
Binkie, dashing back to his tribe. 
“Did you hear that, Braves?” 
“Oh, boy! What a mascot for 
our club!” yipped Clever Fox, 
otherwise known as Kip Hollis. 
Chief Hawk Eye snapped an 
order to Chuck Mason. “Fleet 
Foot, hurry home and get your 
express wagon. We must take 
our mascot away at once.” 
“Ugh!” grunted Fleet Foot, 
speeding away. 
The clubhouse of The Tribe 
stood in the back yard of Binkie 
Russell’s grandmother’s home. It 


Certainly. But take 
I can’t bear 
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“Snookums, your fat—er, I 
mean big poodle?” asked Julie. 

“Yes, Julie, and he hasn’t come 
back yet.” 

“We'll look for him if you'd 
like us to,” offered Pudge. 

“Thank you, girls, that would 
be nice of you. But be sure to 
close the gate this time,” said 
Mrs. Norris. 

“Oh, dear,” said Julie, as they 
carefully closed the gate. 

“Perky’s mad at us, and now 
Mrs. Norris doesn’t want us in 


her yard. Pretty soon no one 
will like us. We've got to find 
Snookums. He can't have gone 
far.” 


The girls spent the rest of the 
afternoon going up and down 
the streets asking each person they 
met whether he had seen a big 
white poodle. At dusk, discour- 


aged, they turned homeward. 
“Let’s start again right after 
breakfast tomorrow,” 
Julie. 
Next morning the girls met at 
Julie’s house. 
separate, 


suggested 


They decided to 
(Continued on page 68) 


had once been a superior chicken 
coop, but feed had become so 
expensive that Grandma Russell 
had given up chicken raising. 
When Binkie asked to use the 
coop as a clubhouse, she had 
readily agreed. 

The boys spent days cleaning 
and painting the coop and wash- 
ing the long rows of. windows. 
Their parents donated furniture 
and an Indian blanket to hang 
on the north wall. The Tribe had 
a clubhouse perfect in every re- 
spect. And now it was to have 
a genuine wooden Indian for a 
mascot. , 

Triumphantly the boys pulled 
their trophy into the yard on 
Chuck’s wagon. MHeaving him 
upright on his pedestal, they ex- 
amined him with proud eyes of 
ownership. (Continued on page 65) 
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ANY primary teachers will 
M admit that there are times 
when they have been guilty of 
telling a restless pupil to “go to 
the reading table and get a book.” 
In ten minutes or less such a pupil 
will usually be back saying he has 
finished looking at the books. 

An 


primary classroom will look for 


interested observer in any 
the following things. 

1. Good picture books inviting- 
ly displayed. 

2. A definite place for the pic- 
ture books, where they are always 
available. 

3. A table books 


can be spread out for comfortable 


low where 
looking. 

4. Evidence that pupils have 
been taught how to handle and 
enjoy the picture books. 

But even with these advantages, 
one often sees a child pick up a 
picture book and leaf through its 
pages hurriedly in a preoccupied 
manner; or open one in the mid- 
dle, look at a page or two, and 
toss it aside, only to grab another 
with no more enthusiasm or pur- 
pose. And in all this, there is no 
real interest, no actual seeing of 
the pictures. 

Sometimes a child will over- 
look good picture books on the 
reading table, and search vainly 
through textbooks or pictureless 
storybooks to find something of 
interest. 

Why do such things happen? 
Mainly because those pupils have 
never been properly introduced 
to a lovely picture book. Too 
often teachers seem to believe 
that if picture books are put on a 
reading table children will auto- 
matically gravitate to the spot 
and enjoy themselves. Some 
children do seem to find instant 
pleasure in a picture book, and 
can in one for 
long periods at a time. It is safe 
to surmise that in such cases the 
children have had pleasant asso- 
ciations picture books be- 


fore coming to school at all. 


lose themselves 


with 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS 


Many wise parents start look- 
ing at pictures with their babies 
when the children are less than 
a year old. By, the age of two 
the youngsters are inveterate lov- 
ers of picture books. For such 
children, pictures become well- 
be turned to 
Color, form, 


loved friends to 
dozens of times. 
design, movement, and rhythm 
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Introducing a Picture Back 


IVAH GREEN 


Supervisor of Rural Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Iowa 


Do you share your enjoyment of good books with 
the children in your class so that they regard each 
contact with literature as an exciting adventure? 


make impressions on the young 
child which will greatly influence 
his attitude toward books as he 
grows older. 

Such 
doubtedly listened to a flow of 


children, too, have un- 
musical language accompanying 
the picture as the pages unfolded, 
until sight and sound intermin- 
gled to leave an association that 
was satisfying. ‘They want such 
experiences repeated, and so again 
and again they turn to the pictures 
that brought them those pleas- 
They relive 
time they 
Every new pic- 


urable moments. 


those moments every 
turn the pages. 
ture book to them is a promise of 
more such happy times. 
Unfortunately this pleasure has 
not been experienced by all chil- 
dren. Some have seen very few 
books before coming to school. 
They 
liantly colored pictures that were 
talked about while the child was 
held on the lap of a fond parent, 


or listened to the magical word 


have never enjoyed bril- 


music as the story was told or read 
to them. 

If such children are fortunate 
enough to have a teacher who 
knows how much a picture book 
can mean to a child, and if that 
teacher presents a book in such a 
way that the child will want to 


Harold M. Lambert 


The interested children in this group are busily engaged in reliving the 


see it and handle it and hear the 
words over and over, then those 
children are on their way to en- 
joying picture books. But, should 
a teacher expect a child “to find 
a book” by himself and look at 
pictures, she is likely to be disap- 
pointed and may believe that he 
is simply not interested. 


PRESENTING A NEW BOOK 


A teacher who is concerned 
about helping her pupils learn to 
love books in the early years of 
childhood will take time to intro- 
duce books to them in such a way 
that it will ensure their wanting 
“more.” She will: 

1. Gather pupils closely around 
her, either on low chairs or on 
the floor. 

2. Sit on a low chair herself. 

3. Perform unhurriedly. 

4. Handle the book so that pu- 
pils can see the pages at close 
range. 

5. Know the story well enough 
so she does not need to keep her 
eyes on the words. 

6. Point out all kinds of mi- 
nute details in pictures so that 
pupils will look for them each 
time they handle the book later 
on. 

7. Encourage 
spontaneous remarks. 


laughter and 





experiences of the storybook people, who seem like old familiar friends. 
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8. Make illustrations as per- 
sonal as possible, by relating them 
to the pupils’ own experience. 

9. Impart her own enthusiasm 
for the book. 

Here is the way one teacher 
did all the above things in intro. 
ducing White Snow, Bright Snow, 
an exceptionally fine picture book, 
by Alvin R. Tresselt, illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin, and published 
by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
($2.00). Only part of the intro. 
duction will be related here, but 
that should suffice to illustrate 
our point. 

(Teacher, in low chair, faces 
semicircle of pupils in low chairs, 
close to her.) I hope you are all 
comfortable and ready to enjoy 
this wonderful new picture book. 
It is one of my favorites and | 
think you will like it too. I have 
been saving it until we had a 
snowfall. Can you guess why? 
I watched you on the playground 
this morning as the big snowflakes 
fell on your faces, and I knew that 
you would soon be doing some of 
the things the boys and girls in 
this picture book did. 

Our picture book is White 
Snow, Bright Snow. (Shows the 
outside cover.) Here are the red 
schoolhouse, the yellow church, 
the postman, and the children like 
yourselves. See the dog on this 
little girl’s sled. Does your dog 
sometimes ride on your sled? This 
little boy is out on his skis for the 
first time. Here is the beginning 
of a snow man. (Points to each 
while she talks.) Let’s look at the 
end papers now. (Shows them 
and lets children look as she holds 
book wide open.) Here is the 
snowfall just as it looked to you 
this morning. Notice how thick 
the snow is and how white and 
soft it looks. Here is the house 
where the children live. How 
pretty the red chimney looks on 
the snow-covered roof! Smoke 
curling up into the sky tells us 
that the house is snug and warm 
inside. Now I am going to tell 
you how the snow comes down. 
Close your eyes and try to see it. 
It falls “softly, gently, in the secret 
night.” (Continues reading first 
page of book.) Did you feel the 
snowflakes coming down while | 
read? So did I. (Shows next 
page and points to each thing she 
mentions.) Oh, here’s the snow 
man the children made! I like 
that red belt he is wearing. Do 
you ever (Continued on page 7!) 
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SEATWORK FOR FIRST GRADE 


Draw a line under the word that tells how many. 































































































































four five three three four 
three six four two one 
: \ TT] 

) Ss ALL 
six three one three five two four two 
two four two four three four five one 

Draw a line under the word that tells what is in the picture. 
boat did dog 
boy duck duck 
ball dog did 
ot 
~ 7) 
Lye cat come ball 
car (MP cat boy 
= 
SS 8 come car boat 
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HOW IS YOUR VOCABULARY? 


Grace Evelyn Mills 
Teacher of English, Central School, 


Dansville, 


I. How many synonyms can you 
write for the verb came? Take 
this sentence: “He came down 
the Maybe he 
down the street, or rode down the 
but let’s 


“he” is 


street.” drove 


street; “he” 
whoever 
feet. 
verb show differences in meaning? 
Substitute for came ten different 
verbs so that each of the following 
meanings will be expressed. 
1. He’s in a hurry. 


suppose 
is on his own 
How will your choice of a 


2. He is all tired out. 
3. He wears oversize shoes. 
+. He’s your age, and happy. 
5. He’s old and feeble. 

+ 6. He’s only two. 


7. He’s an elephant. 
8. He’s leading a band. 


OUR NEIGHBORS — 


Josephine 


I. Can you identify the following 
points of interest in Canada? 

1. What is the only park in the 
world which is situated in two 
countries but which is not divided 
by a boundary line? 

2. What is the highest mountain 
in Canada? 

3. What cities are known as the 
“Twin Cities of the North’? 

4. What city is the capital of the 
land where Evangeline’s people 
made their home (formerly 
known as Acadia) ? 

5. What city is the Pacific gate- 
way to Canada, one of its centers 
of commerce, and capital of 
British Columbia? 

6. What is the capital of Canada? 
7. What vast body of ice known 
as the Mother of Rivers forms the 
roof of the Canadian Rockies? 
8. What city is the commercial 
and financial heart of Canada? 
9. Nine tenths of the people of 
what city are of Frenglf descent? 
10. What is largest 
city? 

11. What Canadian city is direct- 
ly across a river from Detroit? 


Cariada’s 
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New York 

9. He’s trying out his first roller 
skates. 

10. He’s in no hurry. 


Il. Inthe sentence: She said, “I'll 
do it,” what word would you use 
instead of said? 

1. If she’s timid. 

2. If she’s eager to help. 

3. If she doesn’t speak clearly. 

4. If she’s feeling rather cross 
and unwilling. 

5. If she’s talking to somebody 
who is on top of a tall building. 

6. If she’s slow and lazy. 

7. If she’s determined. 

8. If she’s crying. 

9. If she’s trying to make a 
point clear. 

10. If she’s very excited. 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


M. Opsahl 


II. Can you recognize our neigh- 
bors to the south by these clues? 
1. This country is a United States 
like our own and is our nearest 
neighbor to the south. 

2. This country is the narrowest 
part of the Americas. At one 
place it is only thirty-five miles 
wide. 

3. This is the only Central Amer- 
ican country which is not a re- 
public. 

4. The Spanish name given to 
this country by Columbus, because 
he found gold and silver here, 
means “Rich Coast.” 

5. This is the largest country in 
Central America. 

6. Because early explorers had 
difficulty anchoring boats in the 
deep waters along this country’s 
coast, they gave the land a Span- 
ish name meaning “great depths.” 
7. This country is the smallest re- 
public of the Western Hemisphere 
and is the most progressive one in 
Central America. 

8. Approximately % of the popu- 
lation of this republic are pure- 
blooded Indians. 
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FIND THE MATCHING PARTS 


Agnes G. Gunderson 


Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


I. Match each item in column A 
with an item that means the same 
in column B. 


A B 
8 quarts 1 gallon 
12 things 1 day 
25 cents 1 pound 
2 pints 1 week 
4 quarts 1 hour 
100 cents 1 foot 
24 hours 1 quart 
6 things 1 pint 
12 inches 1 dozen 
16 ounces 1 year 
60 minutes 1 dollar 
2 cups ¥% dollar 
3 feet 1 peck 
7 days 1 yard 
4 pecks Y% dozen 
12 months 1 bushel 


II. Match the black part of each 
picture with the correct fraction, 


/ / / / 
4% % % % %% 
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THE NINE PLANETS 


Alice M. Read 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, Public School, Griswold, Iowa 


I. Match the words inthe lettered 
list with the correct phrases in the 
numbered list. 


a. Venus f. Earth 
b. Mercury g. Neptune 
c. Uranus h. Mars 
d. Pluto i. Saturn 


e. Jupiter 

] is about ‘eleven times 
as large in diameter as Earth. 

2. The planet has 
“full,” “half,” and “new” phases 
like the moon. 

3. The completely ro-. 
tates on its axis in twenty-four 
hours. 


4. revolves around the 
sun once in eighty-four years. 
De is encircled by three 


rings made up of tiny meteors 
that whirl rapidly around it. 


6. is the farthest away 
from the sun. 

7. exerts a pull on 
Uranus. 


8. The planet often 
glows with a fierce red light. 
9. is nearer the sun 


than any of the others. 


II. Answer each question. 

1. Which is the largest planet: 

2. Which is the smallest of the 
major planets? 

3. What planet was named for 
the Roman god of the sea? 

4. Which planet is about the 
same size as the earth? 

5. Which planet was the last 
one to be discovered? 

6. Which planet has much of 
its surface covered with water? 

7. What planet was named for 
the Roman god of harvest? 

8. What planet was named in 
honor of the Roman god of war? 


III. Choose the right word from 
those in parentheses. 

1. It is far too (cold, hot) on 
Pluto for people to live. 

2. (Four, Six) other planets 
are smaller than the earth. 

3. A planet (twinkles, glows 
steadily). 

4. A planet (wanders, remains 
fixed ) in relation to the stars. 

5. The planets revolve around 
the (sun, earth). 
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and its contributions to the 
progress and development of the 
Southern States was the major 
problem in our unit on the Sun- 
} shine State. 


' 
a. a study of Florida 





| APPROACH 


Before starting the teaching of 
the unit the teacher presented a 
survey of the Southern States by 
means of pictures, books, and 
magazines placed in the class li- 
brary and displayed around the 
room. These prompted the pupils 
to bring in post-card folders re- 
ceived from friends who had vis- 
ited the Southern States. Since 
their interest in the state of Flor- 
ida was keen, the teacher decided 
to begin the social-studies unit on 
the Southern States by studying 
the Florida peninsula. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 
A. Physical features of Florida. 





. Features of interest. 
. Future development. 


1. Position. 

2. Size and shape. 

3. Coast line. 

4. Surface and drainage. 
5). Weather and climate. 
6. Natural resources. 

B. Life in Florida. 

l, Industries. 

2. Commerce. 

3. Transportation. 

4. Cities. 

5. People. 

6 

7 


CLASSROOM PLANNING 


A. Questions.—The first discus- 
sion brought up many questions. 
As each question was asked, some 
child answered it—sometimes suc- 
cessfully but more often vaguely. 
The pupils realized that to be- 








mixed citrus fruit juices to the parents who were our guests. 


come more fully informed they 
would have to do some research. 
The following questions 
among those listed. 

1. Where is Florida located? 
2. What kind of 
Florida? 

3. What kind of land does Flori- 
da have? 

4. What trees grow in Florida? 
5. For what are these trees used? 
6. What are the Florida Keys? 
7. What fruits and vegetables are 
grown in Florida? 

8. What are the important cities? 
9. What are the important indus- 
tries in Florida? 

10. What people live there? 

B. Committees.—The children de- 
cided to answer the questions by 
dividing the class into committees 
under the following groups. 

. Citrus fruits. 

Climate and surface. 

Sponge industry. 

. Naval stores. 

Population and cities. 


were 


climate has 


Ge oo 





This group of pupils worked on a section of our frieze which 


Florida, the Sunshine State 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JOSEPHINE TRUTNER 
Vice-Principal, Public School No. 22, Jersey City, New Jersey 


COMMITTEE FINDINGS 
Citrus Fruits 

A. Kinds. 
B. History. 
1. Orange. 

a) Original home in Orient. 

b) Brought to Western Hemi- 
sphere by Spanish and Portu- 
guese in the 1500’s. 
2. Grapefruit. 

a) Their origin was probably 
in Jamaica. 

b) Commercial culture began 
in Florida in the early 1800's. 
C. Growing oranges. 
1. Seeds are grown in lath houses. 
2. Seedlings are budded. 
3. Trees are fumigated. 
4. Trees are sprayed. 
5. Grove begins to bear in eight 
years. 
6. Florida has nearly 300,000 
acres devoted to orange groves. 
D. Packing and shipping. 
1. Who does it. 

a) Co-operatives. 

b) Private packing houses. 
2. Process involved. 

a) Testing for juice content 
and maturity 

b) Washing in soapsuds. 

c) Polishing. 

d) Coating with wax. 

e) Grading for size. 

f) Wrapping. 

g) Packing in boxes. 
3. Shipped in refrigerated cars. 
4. Florida ships 40 million boxes 
by rail, truck, or boat. 
E. Canning. 
1. Sections. 
2. Juice. 
3. Concentrates. 





showed how trees are tapped to obtain pitch and turpentine. 
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F. By-products. 

1. Peel of oranges and grapefruit 
yields pectin. 

2. Dried pulp is used in prepar- 
ing cattle feed and fertilizer. 

3. Oil is used commercially for 
flavoring and perfumes. 

G. Nutritional value. 

1. Vitamin C. 

2. Vitamin A. 

3. Calcium and iron. 


Climate and Surface 


A. Winter climate.—Moderate; 
average temperature 60 degrees. 

B. Summer climate.—Moderate 
and uniform; average tempera- 
ture 80 degrees. 


QUIET 
PLEASE 






Our culminating activity took 
the form of a radio program. 


C. Reasons. 

1. Nearness to Tropic of Cancer. 
2. Warmth of Gulf Stream. 

D. Hurricanes. 

E. Surface. 

1. Partly level and partly low 
rolling hills. 

2. Coastline 3,751 miles. 

3. Inland waterway. 

4. Lakes—30,000. 

5. Everglades. 


Sponge Industry 


A. Composition and characteris- 
tics of sponges. 

1. Skeletons of animals composed 
of fibers of spongin or spicules of 
silicon. 

2. No bones; no internal organs. 
3. They attach themselves to 
rocks, to the bottom of the ocean, 
to backs of crabs, and to shells of 
oysters. 

B. Where found. 

1. Mediterranean Sea. 

2. Caribbean Sea. 

3. Gulf of Mexico off Florida 
coast. (Continued on page 75) 
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PAUL REVERE WAS BORN 
JANUARY 1, 1735, IN BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. HiS FATHER'S f 
NAME WAS APOLLOS RIVOIRE | 7 -# 
BUT THE FRENCH NAME WAS | >= 
MISSPELLED SO OFTEN THAT .) 
HE CHANGED IT TO REVERE. 






















[PAUL REVERE WAS VITALLY INTERESTED IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM 
WHEN THE ENRAGED COLONISTS REBELLED AGAINST THE STAMP ACT, 
HE WAS ONE OF THE “INDIANS” WHO PITCHED TEA INTO BOSTON 

“ HARBOR DURING THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 
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my SN THOSE DAYS IT WAS THE CUSTOM FOR BOYS TO LEARN 
|) THEIR FATHER'S TRADE. ACCORDINGLY PAUL ACQUIRED 
4 THE TRADE OF GOLDSMITH AND SILVERSMITH. HE 


















| THE ENGRAVINGS FOR THe FIRST COLONIAL MONEY. 








| BECAME A SKILLFUL ENGRAVER AND DES/GNED AND MADE | 









[PAUL REVERE WAS A MEMBER OF THE “SONS OF LIBERTY” AND 
BECAME THE OFFICIAL MESSENGER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. INFORMED THAT THE BRITISH PLANNED 

TO ATTACK CONCORD, HE CROSSED THE CHARLES RIVER, UNDER 
THE VERY GUNS OF AN ENGLISH WARSHIP, AND STARTED HIS RIDE, 











AT LEXINGTON, HE MET DAWES AND PRESCOTT, AND THEY STARTED 
TOWARD CONCORD, ON THE WAY, THEY WERE $ TOPPED By BRITISH 
OFFICERS. PRESCOTT ESCAPED to GIVE THE ALARM. THE OFFICERS 





MARCHED REVERE ALONG AT THE POINT OF A PISTOL BUT 
SUDDENLY BECAME FRIGHTENED AND FLED. 
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THAT SAME YEAR [PAUL REVERE WAS SENT TO 








REVERE BECAME A 
WEALTHY AND 
INFLUENTIAL CITIZEN. 
IN 1795, HE LAID 
THE CORNERSTONE 
OF THE NEW STATE 
HOUSE IN BOSTON. 
HE DIED ON MAY /0, 








PHILADELPHIA JO STUDY THE ONLY WORKING 
POWDER MILL IN THE COLONIES. NOT PERMITTED 
TO TAKE NOTES, HE MEMORIZED DETAILS AND 
LATER SUPERVISED THE ERECTION OF A SIMILAR 
MILL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
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AFTER THE WAR, REVERE STARTED A FOUNDRY AND 
THEN A COPPER’ MILL. HE SUPPLIED THE COPPER AND 
BRASS BOLTS, SPIKES, NAILS,AND PUMPS THAT WERE 








USED ON THE U.S. . FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION “(OLD IRONSIDES). 
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RADIO- THE FOURTH “R” 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


VERITA HAYES McGOVERN 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Washington School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


RADIO program written and 

acted out by elementary pu- 

can help to teach not only 
the three R’s but also oral and 
written language, spelling, and 
social studies. It will provide op- 
portunities for understanding hu- 
man relationships, for practicing 
democratic living, and for grow- 
ing in mental health. 

We found the above to be truc 
jn our school in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, during the produc- 
ing of a radio script portraying 
the dedication of our school fifty 
years ago, and the story of how 
our city schools came to have pa- 
triotic names. The program was 
entitled, “Famous Dates in the 
History of New Brunswick's Pub- 
lic Schools” and was broadcast 
from the studios of WTCT as a 
“live program.” 

Every child in grade five took 
part in the program. They are all 
members of a Creative Arts Club 
which we organized for the pur- 
pose of doing creative language 
activities. All of the children as- 
sisted with the writing and the 
work of making sound effects that 
preceded the actual broadcast. 

What these children were able 
to accomplish others might like to 
try. The historic facts of any city 
make good topics for a play, but 
no deubt other subjects will sug- 
gest themselves to the interested 
teacher as the details of our proj- 
ect are disclosed. 

A. Planning the program. 

My pupils in grade five, and I, 
were asked to give a radio pro- 
gram planned around the dedica- 
tion of our school building fifty 
years ago. In looking for the 
background material to be used 
in this program, we found brief 
references to the dedication in 
two library books telling about 
our city. We also found that one 
or two parents recalled something 
about the one-room building 
which had been used as the school 


preceding the dedication of the 


new building. Imaginative dia- 
logue had to be added to these 
meager details. 
B. Working on the program. 
The children were taught the 
mechanics of writing a script. 
Then, using suggestions given by 
the class, they wrote up one scene 
as a sample, asking for sugges- 
tions for improvement. 


The class heard the entire script 
before any speaking parts were 
assigned, and the class as a whole 
selected the players for the longer 
parts. Each of these players had 
an understudy. Every child in 
the class was assigned some speak- 
ing part. 

Enunciation and diction im- 
proved after the first use of the 
wire recorder, and the sincerity 
of the children became evident as 
they readily pointed out their 
own needs for improvement and 
called attention to the good quali- 
ties noticeable in their classmates’ 
voices. 

C. Activities. 

1. Doing research and reporting 
on findings. 

2. Learning to use an index. 

3. Discussing what should be in- 
cluded in the play. 

4. Writing simple speeches to fur- 
ther the action of the play. 

5. Taking notes on other chil- 
dren’s suggestions. 

6. Adding te the vocabulary in a 
natural way such words as: citi- 
zen, gavel, mayor, imagination, 
motion, script, applause. 

7. Learning a new patriotic song. 
8. Discovering ways to make con- 
vincing sound effects. 

D. Problems encountered. 

1. How to give each one of the 
thirty-three children in the class 
a vital part in the play. 

2. How to speak and laugh natu- 
rally before a microphone. 

3. How to break into a conversa- 
tion to prevent stiltedness, without 
sounding rude or drowning out 
the preceding speech. 

4. How to use sound effects. 

5. How to use the two micro- 
phones at the radio station. (We 
had practiced with only one.) 


6. How to speak into the station 
microphones. (They were differ- 
ent from the ones we used at 
school. ) 

E. Finsshing up. 

1. We had voice drills the day be- 
fore the program. Each child 
had an individwal drill for a few 
minutes only. 

2. We checked with all the under- 
studies so that any emergencies 
causing absence could be dealt 
with. 

3. Rehearsing in small groups to 
prevent fatigue or boredom, the 
players were alerted for their cues. 
F. Schedule for the day of the 
broadcast. 

1. The final rehearsal given be- 
fore another class. 

2. Regular lessons throughout the 
day until 3:30, dismissal time. 

3. Ice cream as a treat from our 
principal, rest, and “social chat- 
ter” until four o'clock. 

4. A twenty-five minute walk to 
the radio station. 

5. A courteous reception from the 
station personnel. 

a) The receptionist commented 
favorably on the behavior of the 
children. 

b) A member of the staff pro- 
vided the necessary materials for 
the sound effects. 

c) All questions pertaining to 
the program or to the station were 
gladly answered by the station 
personnel. 

6. The result of six weeks’ work 
was broadcast at five o'clock. 

G. Evaluation. 

1. The values derived from this 
unit of work cannot be over- 
emphasized. The children de- 
veloped a feeling of security and 
acquired poise and self-confidence 
while participating in this unit. 


The desire for self-expression and 
the urge for recognition were both 
satisfied. 

2. The children also learned the 
value of time. They found out 
just how much could be accom- 
plished in fifteen minutes, the 
time allotted to us on the air. 
They realized that seconds could 
seem like hours during ‘an un- 
wanted space of “dead air.” 

3. This unit gave the children 
added experience in human re- 
lationships as they met many peo- 
ple during this time. 

4. The children also learned how 
to share responsibility. The two 
or three children in the class who 
were always eager to offer sug- 
gestions learned to let others have 
a share in contributing suggestions 
or making motions at meetings. 

5. The class learned loyalty and 
co-operation during this unit. 
Although it was natural that 
many of the children wanted the 
major parts in the play, there was 
a decided growth in their willing- 
ness to let the clearest-voiced chil- 
dren take the important parts. 

6. It was discovered that doing 
research was entertaining as well 
as educational. Looking up the 
historical facts of our own city led 
to interest in, and understanding 
of, the history of our nation. 

7. The radio play gave the chil- 
dren a chance to dramatize as 
well as to be themselves. When 
they played themselves, they had 
a chance to tell the listeners what 
they did in their Creative Arts 
Club meetings. 

8. Penmanship and spelling im- 
proved through writing scripts, 
and doing research in connection 
with the play. A useful vocabu- 
lary was built up. 

9. Physical education came in for 
its share of attention because good 
posture was stressed, particularly 
as it applied to sitting or standing 
at the broadcast. 

10. Critical thinking was devel- 
oped to some extent. 


EpIToRI1AL Note: Miss McGovern is on 
leave of absence during 1949-50, study- 
ing at Fordham University. 
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FIRST-GRADE SEATWORK---BIG AND LITTLE 


BERTHA M. GAMMELL 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Montgomery County, Tennessee 





Find 1 big rabbit. 
Find 2 little rabbits. 
Put X on the little rabbits. 
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Find 1 big car. 
Find 2 little cars. 
Put X on the big car. 


him? 
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Find 2 big balls. 
Find 4 little balls. 
Put X on the little balls. 


) 





Find 3 little boats. 
Find 2 big boats. 
Put X on the little boats. 


tha 








Find 3 little ducks. 
Find 1 big duck. 
Put X on the little ducks. 
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Find 1 big dog. 
Find 1 little dog. 
Put X on the big dog. 
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EARS ago when my second- 
sf graders could say: “2 and 2 
are 4, 2 and 3 are 5, and 3 and 3 
are 6,” 1 thought they were ready 
for all the combinations of those 
digit. So Id cover a whole 
blackboard with examples of this 
type: 22 and 2, 22 and 3, 32 and 
2 33 and 3, 22 and 22, 22 and 
33, 32 and 22, 32 and 33, 23 and 
22, 23 and 33, 23 and 23, 33 and 
22, 33 and 33, 22 and 22, 222 
and 333, and so on. 

One of my shining stars went 
home and said, ““Mama, 2 and 3 
and 2 are 25.” Her mother said, 
“I thought 2 and 3 and 2 were 
7.” My shining star calmly set 
her right. “They were last year 
in the first grade, but this year in 
the second grade they are 25.” 

During a long period of teach- 
ing I have had the experience of 
checking on the difficulties in 
arithmetic of hundreds of chil- 
dren. I have found that a large 
per cent of them first see 23 as a 
two and a three. 

The shining star and the rest 
of the second-graders in her class 
were six months or more away 
from being ready for 23 and 2. 
In that six months they needed to 
have abundant experience in 
comparing, taking apart, and put- 
ting together quantities up to ten. 
(For more details on such experi- 
ences, see my article, “Knowing Is 
More Than Saying,” page 25 in 
the October 1949 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. ) 

When they knew (and knowing 
is more than saying) quantities 
to ten, they needed abundant ex- 
perience in breaking larger quan- 
tities down into tens, and tens of 
tens. When they could think 
“Two tens and three and two 
more would be two tens and five, 
twenty-five,’ then and not until 
then, would they have been ready 
for 23 and 2. 

At the present time, concepts 
for the quantities up to ten are 
being fairly well provided for in 
our school programs. For larger 
quantities we give a few experi- 
ences in counting by ones but 
these don’t help to develop work- 
ing concepts. 

None of us can actually think 
twenty-three ones. Many of us 
cannot recognize at a glance a 
group larger than seven, and a 





Teaching the Idea of Tens 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLADYS RISDEN 


Formerly, School Psychologist, Rural Schools, Lorain County, Ohio 


few of us are limited to five. We 
see eight as five and three—really 
see, I mean, not just say. But be- 
yond two fives or two sevens we 
find ourselves all out of concepts 
and begin manipulating digits ac- 
cording to rules we learned at 
school. 

Asked how much are 27 and 
45 most of grab for a pencil or 
close our eyes and visualize the 
digits, and say “7 and 5 are 12, 
2 and 1 to carry,’ and so on. 
Only a fortunate few can answer 
instantly and airly, “72. How did 
I know? Really, it’s very simple 
—same as 50 and 22, or 30 and 
42,” or the like. 

These fortunate few aren’t any 
smarter than we are. ‘They've 
had experience with larger quan- 
tities which made the numbers 
more meaningful and easier to re- 
group in order to find an answer. 
Most of them did not get these 
experiences in school. 

But it can be different tomor- 
row. All our children today can 
learn to know larger quantities— 
not as completely as they know 6 
and 8 and 10, to be sure, but well 
enough so that they can handle 
them easily. How? By using 
the idea of tens. 

Give any child whose mental 
age is six or seven years a basket 
full of horse chestnuts or any 
other large collection of objects, 
and he'll go about making that 
quantity comprehensible by break- 
ing it down into smaller groups. 
Ted, who lives on a farm and 
helps Mom pack eggs, is likely to 
use twelves. Bill, who has been 
interested for years in watching 
his savings grow and has a bank 
which he can empty, so that he 
can count his pennies frequently, 
will probably group them into 
tens. Nancy, who is in a family 
of four and used to seeing things 
in fours, will probably use fours. 
And so it will go. 

Let the schoolroom cupboard 
have boxes and cans of thirty, 
forty, and fifty, and even more 
objects. Have these accessible to 
the children. So, when each six- 
or seven-year-old is mentally ma- 
ture enough to comprehend larger 
quantities, he can take a group of 
objects and break it up according 
to his own plan. Let him follow 


his own plan until he gives evi- 


dence of wanting to know how 
many. His counting by ones 
would be one indication of such 
readiness. 

Let us pause here to note that 
counting by ones is not a first 
step. The first conception of 
number is rather one of visual 
perception. It has no number 
names attached—no exact ones, 
that is, only general descriptions 
such as “a lot,” “more,” “not so 
many,” “this and this 
many,’ “several,” and “a few.” 
These descriptions have a place 
in the sequence of development 
of number meaning. Don’t be 
in a hurry to attach a number 
name. Saying is only a part of 
knowing, and premature saying 
can, and often does, block know- 
ing. 

Now to get back on the main 
track again—when the child shows 
evidence of wanting to label 
things with numbers, sit down 
with him and group objects into 
tens, naming “three tens—thirty, 
four tens—forty, five tens—fifty,” 
and so on. Just name them for 
him. He'll listen to you and ap- 
propriate the names, a day or a 
week later, as soon as he has as- 
similated the idea. 

Here we had better pause 
again. A very few children will 
be ready for this experience be- 
fore they are seven and a half, but 
about half will be ready when 
they are around eight. Quite a 
few won't be ready until they are 
going on nine, and a small per 
cent won’t be ready until after 
they are nine. We can’t “teach” 
a certain number concept to a 
whole class the same week. Our 
insistence upon ignoring the num- 
ber-readiness factor is a major 
reason why thousands of children 
go through our schools without 


many 
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ever learning to know any arith- 
metic. 


The child is now equipped to 
recognize a large group as four 
tens and three more, 43. Days or 
weeks of experience in seeing 
larger groups as tens and ones 
should precede “saying them with 
figures.” An abundance of real- 
life experiences is possible here. 
There is always money to be 
counted—milk money, or some 
other collection made for a special 
purpose. Pile the pennies in tens 
and the nickels in twos, and look 
to see how many piles there are. 
Five piles will be seen instantly as 
fifty. Seven such piles, promptly 
recognized as seven because of the 
5-and-2 pattern, will be verbalized 
as “seventy.” Articles to be sold, 
such as packages of seeds, pencils, 
and tablets, can be piled in tens 
for the purpose of quick inven- 
tory; and regular supplies can be 
stored in packages of tens. 

After an abundance of such 
real experience in the use of the 
idea of tens, the child might be 
introduced to a first step in ab- 
straction of the idea of tens—on 
the abacus or numeral frame. 
The abacus is a common enough 
toy, but unfortunately is generally 
thought of only as a toy. Most 
teachers have not learned that it 
was the “calculating machine” of 
earlier ages before our arithmeti- 
cal process with figures had been 
invented. They consider all the 
beads on the abacus to! be equal 
in value and allow the children 
to count them as if each repre- 
sented a single unit. Such is not 
the case. The beads on the lowest 
wire stand for one each. ‘Those 
on the line above that stand for 
ten each; on the next line, one 
hundred each; and so on. These 
facts must (Continued on page 69) 
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A SUPPERTIME PUZZLE 


Bertha R. Hudelson 





oreer woe aa 


Fill in each blank space with a 
word that rhymes with the last 
word of each verse. 


Lucy wanted supper, 
So she found a - - - - - : 

And heaped some peas upon it 
And ate and ate and ate. 


Jimmy wanted supper, 
So he found a - - -; 

And filled it full of something 
Which quickly he drank up. 


Marcia wanted supper, 
So she found a - - - -; 
And with it ate potatoes, 

And tender juicy pork. 


Billy wanted supper, 
So he found a - - - - - 

And with some bread and jam had 
The best feast of his life. 





HOW MANY? 


Esther H. Dawson 





_Fill in the blanks with the cor- 
rect number. 


1. The - --- - Little Pigs. 
2. The ---- Little Peppers and 
How They Grew. 


3. --- Little Indians. 

4. Pease porridge in the pot, 
---- days old. 

5. As I was walking to St. Ives, 


I met a man with - - - - - wives. 

6. eceeneee of Cats. 

7. Snow White and the - - -- - 
Dwarfs. 

8. Goldilocks and the ----- 
Bears. 


9, ----and ------ blackbirds 
baked in a pie. 


A CLOTHING QUIZ 


Eveline Ward 


POO eS. ~~ o a 








These are all things to wear— 
but can you tell what they are? 


1. fichu 6. dirndl 
2. beret 7. sporran 
3. cummerbund 8. snood 
4. jabot 9. miter 
5. tiara 10. bolero 





COSTUME DESIGNING 


Grace Evelyn Mills 





Do you like to design clothes? If 
you do, but cannot draw figures, 
here is an easy thing to do. 

Cut out a full-length person 
from a magazine. Lay it on a sheet 
of paper and draw around it. Then 
cut the head, hands, and legs off the 
figure. Paste these parts on the pa- 
per in the correct place. Now draw 
in some original clothes. 





Margaret O. Hyde 





This is a good rainy-day game. 
Any number can play. Each player 
is given an equal number of match- 
es. The players take turns placing 
matches across the mouth of a milk 
bottle. If some of the matchsticks 
drop as a player lays his on the pile, 
he must take all that fall. The one 
who is first to use all of his matches 
is the winner. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “‘Girls and Boys.” 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 


in These Winter Scenes 


There is one mistake in each scene. Can you find them all? 
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PEOPLE LE PLO LOLLLLE 


A SNOW-MAN PUZZLE 


Jean C. Rice 








A BLINKING BOW TIE 


Harry J. Miller 


were 





FLOATING FLOWERS 


Vera Lund Praast 




















ACROSS 


2. At the bottom of a dress is the 


4. To ache 

5. A hen lays an - - -. 

8. A number of people playing 
on one side is a - - - -. 


DOWN 


1. You and I 
2. Listen 
3. The hair on a horse’s neck is 


his - - - -. 
6. Girls and boys like to play a 


7. A stinging insect 


POC CR FOTO Oe 


FINICKY FREDDIE 


Camilla Walch Wilson 








PPELEPLL OL 


Prrrrrer 





Any number can play this game. 
All sit opposite the leader, who nods 
toward the first in line and says, 
“Finicky Freddie likes pie but not 
cake.” This doesn’t make sense to 
the player, so he shakes his head in 
bewilderment. The leader goes on 
to say to the next player, ‘“Finicky 
Freddie likes pancakes but not 
bread.” The second player is baf- 
fled also. The leader continues 
with, “‘Finicky Freddie likes peach- 
es but not apples.” 

Pretty soon a player may answer 
the leader with, “‘Finicky Freddie 
likes pudding but not jelly.” The 
leader then says, ““Take my place.” 
That player discovered that Finicky 
Freddie likes only what begins with 
the letter p. Very soon all of the 
players will discover how the game 
is played. 

This game is not one to play over 
and over. It should be played only 
in groups where it has not been 


played before. 
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A one-cell flashlight battery, a 
1%2-volt flashlight bulb, six feet of 
bell wire, and a small piece of tin 
are all that are necessary to make 
this blinking light on a tie, which 
always causes a laugh. 

Regular solder or the liquid kind 
may be used to fasten the connec- 
tions. To the tip of a 1'2-volt 
bulb fasten one end of a three-foot 
piece of bell wire. Connect the 
other end of this wire to a piece of 
tin '2” wide and 1” long. Fasten 
the second wire to the side of the 
bulb, by making several turns of 
bare wire around it and soldering it. 
The other end of this wire goes to 
the top terminal of the battery. 

Attach the bulb in your lapel or 
bow tie, passing the wires down to a 
pocket where you put the battery 
and piece of tin. 





Now press the piece of tin against 
the bottom of the flashlight battery 
and you have made a contact. 

You can make your light blink 
on and off whenever you wish just 
by making a contact between the 
tin and the battery. 


A BAG FROM A MITTEN 


Ettson Brooks 








PEEL IL IPL IL LL LE 5 tell 


If you have lost a mitten and still 
have the other one, you can make it 
into a hang-up bag. It can be used 
to hold buttons, marbles, or trin- 
kets. 

First wash the mitten. Here are 
two ways to decorate it. Make a 
flower spray and leaves of colored 
yarn in harmonizing colors, using 
simple embroidery stitches. Or you 
may make a design with buttons. 
Draw an initial on a piece of paper, 
and baste the paper on the mitten. 
Sew tiny buttons that are alike 
along the initial, through the paper 
and mitten. When the initial is 
done, pull away the paper. 

Make a drawstring of yarn or 
ribbon and lace it through the mit- 
ten at the wrist. 
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You can make pretty floating 
flowers from pop-bottle caps and 
colored transparent cellulose tissue 
paper. Carefully pry the cork lin. 
ing out of a bottle cap without 
breaking it. Lay a three-inch cir. 
cle of the paper across the inside 
of the metal cap, and replace the 
cork lining to hold the paper in 
place. Scallop the edge, and float 
the “flower” in a dish of water. 





A HIDDEN MONTH 


Jean C. Rice 


a PPOCO 


? Serer errr POO 





My first is in jumping and also in 
joy; 

My second is in game but not in 
toy. 

My third is in morning and also in 
noon; 

My fourth is in cup bet not in 
spoon. 

My fifth is in lad and also in man, 

My sixth is in Richard but not in 
Nan. 

My last is in noisy and also in yell; 

My whole is a month, which of snow 
will tell; 

On your ice skates and sleds you go 
pell-mell. 





A DOLL BED TO MAKE 


Harry J. Miller 


oe 





Almost anyone can make this doll 
bed. You will need an empty cigar 
box, four clothespins, and four 
empty spools. 

With household cement, glue the 
spools to the corners of the bottom 
of the box. They are the legs. 

Push the clothespins down over 
the edges of the box and cement 
them fast to form the four posts. 
Paint your bed with quick-drying 
enamel of any color. Add a canopy, 
fastening the corners to the posts. 
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THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Gladys Liljenberg 


A SNOW MAN INDOORS 


Let’s make a little snow man in- 
doors and then see what happens to 
him. 

First make a snowball just big 
enough to fit into a glass bowl. 
Place a smaller snowball on top of 
this for the body. Add a small 
snowball on top for a head. Now 
you will want to dress him up. 

Cut his top hat from a small 
square of colored paper and pin it on 
his head. Cut his scarf about ten 
inches long and two inches wide 
from a piece of cloth and tie it 
around his neck. Take a short stick 
and push it through his body to 
make the arms. Now place some 
buttons on the front of him and put 
eyes and mouth on his face. Add 
a carrot nose. 








Place the bowl on the table and 
watch to see what happens. He 
soon begins to shrink and some wa- 
ter appears in the bowl. What is 
happening to the snow man? 








A PAPER TRICK 


Jean C. Rice 


Peoe 





Give a friend a square piece of 
paper and say to him, “If you can 
tear this paper into exactly four 
Pieces, I'll give you a quarter.” As 
soon as he tears the paper into four 
Pieces, give him one of the pieces, 
telling him that it is a quarter of 


the paper, 


Look at the picture below. This 
is what will happen to our snow 
man after he has been inside for 
some time. How long will it take 
him to melt? Here is a way to find 
out. Make two clockfaces. Put 
the time on one when you place the 
snow man on the table. When he 
has turned into water, put that time 
on the other clockface. Now, can 
you tell how long it took him to 
melt? 

Can you answer these questions? 

1. What makes the snow man 
turn into water? 

2. Why does the stick float in 
the water? 

3. Will the scarf sink when it 
gets wet? 
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Here is something to make just 
for the fun of it. Draw a picture 
like the one here. Outline it in 
black ink and color the bow. When 


you look at it one way, the face 


smiles. Turned the other way, it 
frowns. This is fun to mail to a 
shut-in. Whoever gets your card 


will feel more like Dumpling than 
like Grumpling. 

On separate papers make several 
pictures each with a different ex- 
pression. Leaf them over rapidly 
and see the frown become a smile. 


THE TWINS MAKE A SNOW MAN 
Grace Evelyn Mills 


Billy and Bobby were Se Nobody could tell which was 


& 


. 


K—) 
eA and which was 





.— # 2 lust alike and 


red ta” just alike. They went out early one day to play in 





Billy said to Bobby, ‘@ make 0A,” “Yes,” 


said Bobby. “We'll make the biggest 


they rolled an enormous C) é 


that ever was.” So 


Then they rolled another C) 


Q most as big. “But we can't ap it on the other OC). What 
shall we do?” They said, “We'll ask Mr. L)” Mr. & said, 


“| can’t lift it either. But I'll tell you what to do” 


He whispered 
‘7 


A = ant 
in the D of each . They squid with der)... “Now 


we'll make the biggest 


& in the (Dr 


So they made him like this! OCUYD 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

New Year’s often means New 
Year’s resolutions. I hope you made 
some good ones this year. Agnes, 
our office cat, set us all a good ex- 
ample by resolving not to spill one 
drop of milk from her saucer and 
always to clean her whiskers after 
she finishes. We got right to work 
and made a list of resolutions about 
keeping the office clean, and remem- 
bering to say “please” and “thank 
you.” 

One resolution I made was to be 
sure to answer my mailbag prompt- 
ly. Iam very proud of all the mail 
that I am getting these days. Each 
morning when Jake, our mailman, 
puts my pile of letters on my desk, 
all the other people are green with 
envy. I would like some letters 
about how you spend your time aft- 
er school. Tell me lots because I am 
amxious to get better acquainted 
with you. 

Happy New Year! 


Tard Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I have a hobby saving empty 
match covers. I have 410 of them. 
I started saving them two years ago 
. . » In our school everyone has a 
hobby. I also started another hob- 
by which I hope will be my life 
work. This hobby is growing cat- 
tle... 

Franklin Navotny 
Nebraska 


AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Cattle 


Good for you, Franklin. 


raising is a wonderful vocation. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

. - « I collect stamps from the 
United States and countries across 
the ocean ... I go to Moore School 
in Candia, New Hampshire. I am 
in 7th grade. 

Barbara Hammond 
New Hampshire 


Did you know that you are a 
philatelist? If that is a new word 
for you, look in the dictionary. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

My hobby is raising New Zealand 
rabbits. I find this hobby very in- 
teresting. I now have 10 rabbits 
. « « Last October the 6th, 7th, and 
8th grades of the Elba School had a 
very interesting hobby fair. 

Norman Keller 
Nebraska 


What fun that must have been! 
Elba School sounds like a nice place 
to attend. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Thirteen children in our 6th 
grade have subscriptions for Girls 
and Boys .. . Since we live in Dans- 
ville, why don’t you stop and see 
our hobbies? 

Geraldine L. Lemen 
Dansville, New York 


I'll be seeing you. 


A JANUARY CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Ruth Carver 












































2 3 ry 5 T 
7 D 
12 15 
1) 6 
7 
as 19 
ACROSS 
1. The first month 
7. Compass point 
8. Seventh syllable in scale 
10. Negative 
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11. Exclamation 

15. Not cool 

16. Covers the ground in winter 
18. Western state (Abbr.) 

21. Upon 

22. Eeeny, Meeny, Miney, - - 
23. Preposition 

25. Used in thermometers 


DOWN 
. Like 
. Unused 
. Dined 
. Eastern state (Abbr.) 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6. Storming 
9. Melting 

12. Raw metal 
13. Article 

14. Number 
17. Pronoun 
19. Neither, - - - 
20. French coin 


22. Pronoun , 
24. French (Abbr.) 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
































{ part THREE | A Great American Industry 
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¢ HE automobile industry cannot be symbolized by a modern assem- 
I ELIZABETH F. NOON bly line or even by a new car. It is a composite thing made 
IH . up of men, materials, the manufacturing process, and the finished 
ad Director product. It is a procedure—an experience in democratic living. 
Enatwesier Winenttones Through it the hopes of youth become transformed into the achieve- 

VY Service  oiiag 
ments of men. Thus it is that General Motors presents the last 
chapter of The Automobile Story to the girls and boys of America. 


* A SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT « 


PUBLISHED TO PROMOTE A GREATER UNDERSTANDING OF OUR COUNTRY’S GROWTH 





GENERAL MOTORS — Detroit, Michigan 
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A Great American Industry 
Beacon School Concludes Vts Study of the Automobile 


The Teachers’ Meeting 


HE Beacon School teachers 
were ready to start Unit 
Three—“A Great American In- 
dustry.” They held a meeting of 
the entire faculty to set up some 
general goals, Franklin City had 
become so interested in The Auto- 
mobile Story that the superin- 
tendent of schools had asked that 
the unit be concluded with a 
pageant which the public might 
attend. He advised putting up 
exhibit tables in the halls and also 
opening rooms for inspection. 
Visitors would have an opportu- 
nity to examine the special mu- 
seum built up during the unit. 
Miss Mason suggested that the 
pageant should be pupil-written, 
with each part assigned to a dif- 
ferent class to write the script, 
pick the characters, and prepare 
the scene. The teachers then 
broke up into groups to discuss 
plans for each part of the unit. 


The Primary-Grade Unit 


How the Automobile 
Affects Our Daily Lives 


All of the children in Beacon 
School had been born long after 
the invention of the automobile. 
There is a tendency among 
children to take for granted the 
things they have always seen and 
had. Because this is true, the 
teachers wanted the primary 
group to see just how an auto- 
mobile affects their daily life. 

A basic aim was to have the 
children realize what their own 
lives would be like without the 
conveniences which the automo- 
bile has helped to provide. This 
personal concept of the pupils 
should then be enlarged into a 
realization of the ways in which 
the community has benefited be- 
cause of the automobile—through 
the use of stories, conversation, 
and visits to local enterprises that 
owe much to the motor car. 


The Middle-Grade Unit 


The Automobile’s Part 
in Making a Great Nation 


The teachers were particularly 
enthusiastic about this part of 
the unit because it would fit in- 
to the middle-grade geography 
and history, which center mostly 
around the United States. 

They decided to begin with a 
study of materials, to show that 
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every part of the nation contrib- 
utes toward the making of an 
automobile. Miss O’Heron sug- 
gested that they study where au- 
tomobiles are made, and how the 
nine million workers in automo- 
tive and allied industries are em- 
ployed. This would emphasize 
the national character of auto- 
mobile manufacturing. 

The children should appreciate 
travel possibilities in the United 
States, and understand that road 
building has increased as cars have 
multiplied. Finally they should 
be able to trace the expansion of 
our nation from the earliest be- 
ginnings to modern times and 
should be able to see just what 
part the automobile has played in 
that development. 


The Upper-Grade Unit 
The Future of the 
Automobile Industry 


Mr. Maxwell opened the discus- 
sion with the upper-grade teach- 
ers by saying that his group would 
like to know more about the eco- 
nomic side of the subject. Some 
of the boys from the Displaced 
Persons’ camp had gained a very 
distorted idea of stock-company 
ownership and government con- 
trol over business. He recom- 
mended use of the automobile 
industry to show how free enter- 
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prise works and how the busi- 
nessmen of this country seek to 
promote economic freedom. 

Miss Jackson suggested that the 
war record of the automobile in- 
dustry should be discussed to 
show how mass production and 
progressive assembling had actu- 
ally helped the United States to 
achieve victory. The group also 
agreed that the pupils would 
want to make some predictions 
about the automobiles of the 
future. 


The Pageant 


“The Birth of an American 
Industry” 


The script was completed by 
the fourth week of the unit and 
rehearsals were held during the 
two remaining weeks. Two per- 
formances were given—one in 
the afternoon for all of the school 
children and one in the evening 
for parents and friends. (Because 
you may want to use a similar 
production in your own school, 
the Beacon School pageant is 
printed in full on the third and 
last pages of this unit.) 

The entire community was loud 
in its praise of the pageant and 
exhibits. The press reported that 
Beacon School had successfully 
studied a period in the develop- 
ment of our nation and that the 
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children had gained new under. 
standings of the American way 
of life. Foreign and American 
children alike had profited. All 
of them had come to realize that 
if a country is to enjoy liberty, it 
must first exist in the hearts of 
individual citizens, who must 
work together to keep this free- 
dom alive. 


Evaluating the Unit 


Beacon School’s half-year study 
of The Automobile Story was 
over. Sam Rogers decided to in- 
vite the teachers to his home for 
a buffet supper. At the end of 
the meal, they all settled in Sam’s 
living room to discuss the unit. 

“We have definitely accom- 
plished our purpose, I think,” 
said Mr. Maxwell. “In a half 
year’s time, we have successfully 
oriented the forty displaced chil- 
dren in relation to our school pro- 
gram and our community. The 
entire school, both the foreign- 
born and the American pupils, 
now have a thorough understand- 
ing of the principles on which 
businessmen operate in America.” 

“I agree with you,” said Miss 
Jackson. “The children have 
traced the expansion of our coun- 
try from 1890 to the present day. 
They have gained an especially 
clear picture of the rapid evolu- 
tion of industry between 1900 
and the present time.” 

Miss Clark added another point. 
“There is one contribution made 
by the unit which I think is the 
greatest of all. In studying the 
phenomenal growth of the auto- 
motive industry in America, our 
children have come to respect and 
admire the effectiveness of free 
enterprise in a republican democ- 
racy. They have become believ- 
ers in the capitalistic system, not 
because of indoctrination, but 
through seeing it in operation 
and observing the results it has 
produced.” 

“Let’s do it again next year!” 
said Miss Cook. 

“Another Automobile Story?” 
asked Mr. Rogers. 

“No, not a ‘repeat,’” she re- 
plied, “but some similar study 
that will teach Americanism. | 
believe today our country is at the 
crossroads. We must do every- 
thing possible to ensure a genera- 
tion of citizens who will not only 
enjoy and cherish freedom but 
will work actively to preserve it.” 


Advertisement sponsored by General Motors 
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SCENE 1 


(Four children seated at a table 
at side of stage.) 

jyore—This is a swell idea, Ellen, 
inviting us over to your house 
to write our compositions on the 
automobile story. 

JANE—It must have been ex- 
citing when cars were invented. 

UNCLE SAM (enters, coming 
toward table)—You are right, 
Jane. It was most exciting. 

ELLEN — Why, Uncle Sam! 
Where did you come from? 

UNCLE SAM—Well, to tell the 
truth, I have a magic quality. 
Ican be everywhere in the United 
States at the same time. I thought 
perhaps I could give you a hand 
with your compositions. 

jJacK—You came just in time 
to help us write about some of 
the early inventors. 

UNCLE sAM—I think you 
might begin with Eli Whitney. 

JANE—Eli Whitney! He in- 
vented the cotton gin. What did 
he have to do with automobiles? 

UNCLE sAM—Quite a bit. You 
see, Eli Whitney was interested in 
developing machinery to manu- 
facture articles. Back in 1789, 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
received a letter from him. Lis- 
ten to what it said. 

(Light fades on side. Spotlight 
on center group.) 





SCENE 2 


(Secretary of Treasury and 
Senators seated at table.) 

SECRETARY—Mr. Whitney has 
written a very unusual letter. 


(Reads from letter.) “I should 


like to undertake the manufacture 


of ten to fifteen thousand stand 
of arms. I am persuaded that ma- 
chinery, adapted to this business, 
would greatly diminish the labor 
and greatly facilitate the manu- 
facture of this article.” 
FIRST SENATOR — We need 
guns. How many could he make? 
SECOND SENATOR—I propose 
we ask Mr. Whitney to make ten 
thousand guns in two years. 
THIRD SENATOR—Why, that’s 
ridiculous. An expert gunsmith 
needs three days to make one 
gun. You are suggesting that he 
manufacture sixteen guns a day! 
SECOND SENATOR — I talked 
with Mr. Whitney and he is con- 
fident that he will succeed. 


The Girth of au 


ral Canal 1 I 


























THIRD SENATOR—I move Mr. 
Whitney be given the contract. 

(Light fades on center. Spot- 
light on side group.) 

jackK—Was Eli Whitney able 
to deliver the guns in two years? 

UNCLE sAM—No, Jack. During 
those next two years he made 
few guns, but he was very busy. 
Let us listen to his explanation. 

(Light to center. Same group 
at table. Eli Whitney enters.) 

FIRST SENATOR—We are much 
disappointed, Mr. Whitney. You 
have had our contract for two 
years and made very few guns. 

-ELI WHITNEY—My time has 
not been wasted. I am now ready 
to go into production. With good 
fortune, I expect to make all ten 
thousand guns in a few months. 

SECOND SENATOR—Where will 
you get enough skilled gunsmiths 
to fit together ten thousand mus- 
kets in even a year? 

ELI WHITNEY—I do not need 
skilled craftsmen. Each man will 
make just one part. 

THIRD SENATOR—How do you 
expect to assemble the parts? 
They must be adjusted to fit. 

ELI WHITNEY—My parts will 
not have to be fitted. Jigs will 
insure their accuracy. 

FIRST SENATOR— You mean 
your parts will be both standard- 
ized and interchangeable? 

ELI WHITNEY—That’s right. 
Hand fitting will be eliminated. 

SECRETARY—Gentlemen, I be- 
lieve this is the beginning of a 
new era in manufacturing. I 
think Mr. Whitney’s system of 
production will be applied to 
other products which are made 
by machinery. 

(Light fades on center. Spot- 
light on side group.) 
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SCENE 3 


ELLEN—But, Uncle Sam, Eli 
Whitney didn’t even mention the 
automobile. 

UNCLE sAaM—That’s right. But 
Mr. Whitney’s statement about 
accurate interchangeable parts 
tells the story of the production 
of the American automobile. 
Where was the first automobile 
invented? 

jyore—In America, of course. 

UNCLE SAM—No, men had ex- 
perimented with gasoline motors 
in Europe for many years. It was 
our production methods that 
made Americans a car-riding 
people. Let’s look into the plant 
owned by Mr. Olds in 1900. 

(Light fades on side. Spotlight 
on center. Men at table with 
blueprints and drawings.) 

MR. OLDS—To date, gentlemen, 
we have manufactured enough 
cars to make a slight profit. 

BOOKKEEPER—Yes, if we con- 
tinue to sell cars at $1,250 we can 
maintain our business. 

ENGINEER—Will we make the 
same model next year, Mr. Olds? 

MR. OLDS—Gentlemen, that is 
why I called this meeting. I plan 
to scrap our present car and 
bring out one selling for $650. 

ACCOUNTANT—That’s impossi- 
ble. We shall go bankrupt. 

ENGINEER—Our present model 
is selling. Why not continue it? 

MR. OLDS—Our present model 
is too expensive. Only a few 
people can buy it. I plan to 
make just one model and sell cars 








CHARACTERS 

Scene 1—Your Town 
JOE JANE 
JACK UNCLE SAM ELLEN 
(These characters are in each scene ) 

Scene 2—A Committee room 

SECRETARY OF TREASURY 

4 SENATORS ELI WHITNEY 
Scene 3—An Office 

ENGINEER 


MR. OLDS 
ACCOUNTANT BOOKKEEPER 
Scene 4—A Town Council Meeting 
MAYOR 4 COUNCILMEN 
Scene 5—A Rest Camp 
COLONEL RUNNER 
CAPTAIN LIEUTENANT 
Scene 6—A Home 
BETTY FRED 
MOTHER FATHER 
Scene 7—A Bus Station 
ANNOUNCER MAN 
WOMAN 


TICKET SELLER ‘ 
Scene 8—Outside a Factory 
SPEAKER OTHERS 








SETTING 


Scene 1.—Living room. A large 
table with books and writing mate- 
rials, 

Scene 2.—A committee room sim- 
ilar to those found in Congress Hall, 
in Philadelphia. : 

Scene 3.—A meeting room in a 
factory at the turn of the century. 

Scene 4.—The Mayor’s chambers 
in a municipal building. 

Scene 5.—A typical camp at the 
edge of a battlefield during World 
War I. 

Scene 6.—Living room of an aver- 
age home in the early twenties. 

Scene 7.—A modern bus station 
showing waiting room, ticket seller’s 
and bus dispatcher’s booths. 

Scene 8.—A platform draped in 
red, white, and blue bunting, erected 
for special occasion outside of fac- 
tory. The speaker should have a 
microphone. 
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to more people who cannot. afford 
to pay $1,250. That will cut pro- 
duction costs greatly. Then I will 
use efficient production methods 
to keep down the costs. The 
profits on each car will be small, 
but I predict that our total profit 
will exceed this year’s. I plan to 
make several thousand cars next 
year. 

(Light fades on center. Spot- 
light on side group.) 








SCENE 4 


JoE—Was Mr. Olds successful, 
Uncle Sam? 

UNCLE sAM—Yes, indeed. He 
made over four thousand in one 
year. He improved his assembly 
line and his methods of routing 
materials. He further stepped up 
production so that by the end 
of 1905 he had built 18,500 cars. 
By 1910 there were almost half 
a million cars and trucks regis- 
tered in the United States. Com- 
munities had to make adjustments 
to take care of these new vehicles. 
Perhaps you would like to see a 
city council meeting in progress. 

(Light fades on side. Spotlight 
ou town council, center.) 

MAYOR—The purpose of this 
meeting, gentlemen, is to make 
some new regulations concerning 
automobiles. We have had a 
great many complaints about 
these new horseless carriages dash- 
ing through the streets. 

FIRST COUNCILMAN—I favor a 
law requiring all cars to be off the 
streets between dusk and sunrise, 
Mr. Mayor. 

MAYOR—I hear that Dr. Howe 
has just purchased an automobile. 
He is our leading physician. Sup- 
pose he were to get a night call. 
What would he do? 

SECOND COUNCILMAN — Yes- 
terday we went riding in my new 
Cadillac and we drove farther 
than we had intended. We did 
not arrive at the city line by 
nightfall. Should I have been 
required to park my car and hire 
a carriage to return home? 

THIRD COUNCILMAN—Well, at 
least we can require these auto- 
mobiles to have a light, front and 
back, and not to travel over ten 
miles an hour after dark. 

FOURTH COUNCILMAN—Yes. 
I move that the law be put on the 
books. 

(Continued on last page of unit.) 
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At the beginning of the third 
period, Miss Mason and the class 
discussed what they had learned 
about the automobile so far. 

“In Units One and Two,” Miss 
Mason said, “you studied coun- 
try life before and after the in- 
vention of the automobile. I 
wonder if you would not like to 
discover just how much the auto- 
mobile means in your own lives 
now. You see,” she explained, 
“you were born long after the 
manufacturing of automobiles 
was begun and so actually you 
can’t remember what it was like 
before we had them. 

“When I was a little girl, radios 
had not been invented. I shall 
never forget the first time I 
heard one. I thought it was a 
very wonderful thing. Now girls 
and boys take radios for granted. 
I think maybe you take automo- 
biles for granted, too. Can anyone 
tell me something special that has 
happened in his or her life because 
of the automobile?” 

Florence Gray raised her hand. 
“T’m here in this school right now 
because of the automobile,” she 


“My daddy used to be a 


said. 


house painter. He lost one leg in 
the war. When he came home he 
couldn’t climb a ladder any more 
so he had to find some other kind 
of work to do. 

“The Veterans Administration 
helped him get a loan and he 
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This bus is similar to the one Ed Prentiss was driving between Frank- 


bought a filling station at the 
edge of town. On the back of the 
property was a big house. My 
daddy and mother thought that 
it could be a tourist home. They 
scraped and painted the rooms in 
their spare time. They bought 
some second-hand furniture and 
painted that, too. My brother, 
Joe, and I helped. 

“Finally we were ready to open 
for business. Because we were on 
the edge of Franklin City, many 
travelers stopped at our station. 
They would ask my daddy if he 
knew a good place to stay for the 
night and he would tell them 
about our tourist home. 

“One day Daddy and Mother 
had a very serious talk. They dis- 
cussed the possibility of building 
some overnight cabins and asked 
Joe and me if we thought it 
would be a good idea. We said, 
‘Oh, yes!’ We enjoyed staying in 
cabins when we traveled and we 
were sure other people did too. 
Daddy went to the bank and 
started a special savings account. 
Each week we would look at his 
bankbook to see how much money 
he had been able to put in the 
cabin fund. When he had enough 
saved, he drew it out and we 
built six cabins at one side of our 
yard. This summer we plan to 
build six more. 

“We had travelers from nine- 
teen states last year,” she added. 
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lin City and Hamilton City when Jackie went to see his grandmother. 
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“Lots of people have come back 
two or three times.” 

“You must have very fine 
cabins,” said Miss Mason. 

“We have,” said Florence 
proudly. “They are really attrac- 
tive. My mother always says that 
when people are on a trip they 
like to sleep in a place as clean 
and neat as their own home.” 

“Well,” said Miss Mason, 
“Florence’s story has given our 





unit a good start. Now we know 
one thing that the automobile has 
done for us. Without it we might 
not have had Florence in our 
class,” 

“It has done a lot for our fam- 
ily,” said Florence. “We are 
happy together and Daddy doesn’t 
have to worry about having lost 
his leg. The income from the 
filling station, cabins, and tourist 
home takes good care of us.” 


The Gus “Trip 


Jackie Hall’s grandmother, who 
lived in Hamilton City, was taken 
sick and would soon go to the 
hospital for an operation. The 
doctor suggested that Jackie’s par- 
ents would want to be near her. 
“We will take you along,” said 
Mrs. Hall. “I am sure Miss Mason 
would not mind your missing 
school.” 

“I would rather stay here,” said 
Jackie. “I could stay at Bobby 
Spencer’s house until Friday.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Hall, “but 
we probably won’t be coming 
home until Sunday or Monday. 
What will you do over the week 
end?” 

“That’s easy,” replied Jackie. 
“I can take the bus to Hamilton 
City. It is only a three-hour 
ride. I know Ed Prentiss, the 
bus driver. He is often pulling 
into the bus station just as I am 
coming home from school.” 

Mrs. Hall called Mrs. Spencer 
and she said that she would be 
glad to have Jackie stay with 
Bobby. They drove down to the 
bus station and bought him a 
ticket and talked to Mr. Wyman, 
the bus dispatcher. He told them 


not to worry. He would see that- 


Jackie got safely started on his 
trip. 

Several of the boys went down 
to the bus station with him. He 
felt very proud when he got out 
his ticket and went up to the dis- 
patcher’s window. Mr. Wyman 
said that he had reserved the first 
seat just back of the driver so 
that Jackie would not miss any- 
thing. 

When Ed Prentiss rolled into 
the bus station with his big bus, 
Jackie waved to him. “I’m going 


with you today,” he said. 


“That’s fine,” replied Ed, open- 
ing the door so that the passengers 
could get off. Jackie was ready 
to get on the bus, but Ed hopped 
out and said that he should wait 
a bit. Two cleaning men got on 
the bus with brushes and dust- 
pans. “They’re going to clean up 
the bus so it will be neat for the 
trip back to Hamilton City,” said 
Ed. “You come into the station 
with me while they do it. You 
can have a glass of milk, while 
I drink a cup of coffee.” 

Jackie liked the clean, attrac- 
tive bus station. Many people 
were waiting comfortably until 
their bus would be announced 
over the loud-speaker. 

“Do many people travel on 
busses?” he asked. 

“More all the time,” Ed replied. 
“You see, travel by bus is one of 
the most economical forms of 
transportation. It is quick, con- 
venient, and safe, too, and often 
reaches places not touched by 
trains and planes.” 

When the bus was ready for its 
return trip, Jackie stood beside 
Ed as he checked the tickets. 
Then he helped store the suitcases 
in the baggage compartment. 

At the first rest stop, all the 
passengers left the bus to get 
light refreshments. Jackie hoped 
Ed would invite him to talk some 
more inside the rest station. Sure 
enough, he took him inside and 
introduced him to Mr. Seymour, 
the proprietor. The three of them 
sat down together at the side 
table. “What’s that ‘13’ on your 
shirt sleeve?” Jackie asked Ed. 

“That means that I have driven 
a bus for this company for 13 
years without having an accident 
that was my fault.” 
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AFFECTS OUR DAILY LIVES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


“Thirteen years!” exclaimed 
Jackie. “That means you were 
driving a bus before I was born.” 

Mr. Seymour laughed. “I had 
this rest station before you were 
born, too,” he said. 

It was soon time to get back 
on the bus. Jackie didn’t have 
another opportunity to talk to Ed 
until they stopped again, for he 
knew that passengers should not 
talk to the driver while the bus 
is moving. 

At the Homesburg stop, Jackie 
looked at the number 13 again. 
“ll bet you have the longest 
service of any man in your com- 
pany,” he said. 

“No,” replied Ed. “I am proud 
of my record, but some of the 
older drivers have had 17 or 18 
years of service. You see,” he 
said, “there are more than ninety 


thousand busses that travel over 
the highways of this country, and 
over 200,000 employees.” 

Jackie got out his pocket note- 
book and wrote down the figures 
so that he could tell the class 
when he got back. Ed started the 
bus, and before long they were 
pulling into Hamilton City. 
Jackie spied his father waiting at 
the bus station. “There’s my 
daddy,” he said to Ed. 

“You better be the first one 
off this time,” Ed replied, and a 
moment later Jackie had hopped 
off the bus and was in the arms of 
his father. 

“Did you have a good trip?” 
said Mr. Hall. 

“I certainly did,” said Jackie. 
“IT learned ever so many things 
about busses to tell the class when 
I get back.” 


Dimmy aud the Automobile 


Jimmie Clark decided that he 
would write a story for the class 
about all the ways the automobile 
had affected his life. “I was born 
in the Pleasant View Hospital,” 
he began. “The doctor came to 
the hospital in his automobile to 
take care of me. My daddy came 
in our car to drive me home. 

“I was a healthy baby because I 
drank lots of milk that was de- 
livered each morning in a shiny, 
clan truck. When I was big 
enough to play in my play pen, 
the floors were warm because a 
delivery truck brought heating 
oil to our home. 

“When I was about three years 
old, I became very fond of ice 
cream. Each afternoon the ice 
cream man would drive by and 
ring his bell and my mother 
would buy me an ice-cream cone. 

“One afternoon when I was 
four years old, my mother put me 
to bed for my nap. I was not 
quite asleep when I heard a siren 
and a clanging noise. I jumped 
up and ran to the window. Smoke 
was coming out of the house 
across the street. In just a few 
minutes, the fire trucks were there 
and soon large streams of water 
were pouring on the house. There 
was a strong wind that day and if 
the firemen hadn’t arrived quick- 
ly, the house would have burned 
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to the ground and the fire could 
have spread to our house, too. 

“My mother tells me that she 
used to take me on the bus to my 
grandmother’s when I was only 
two years old, and every time the 
driver sounded the horn, I would 
shout ‘Beep, beep!’ 

“Last week I asked my mother 
to help me make a list of all the 
deliverymen who come to our 
house. This is the list that we 
made: the milkman, the bread- 
man, the groceryman, the farmer 
who supplies us with eggs and 
vegetables, the laundryman, the 
dry-cleaning man, the parcel- 
post man, the insurance man, the 
garbage collector, and the trash 
collector. 

“The automobile helps us to 
get quick service, too. If our 
furnace breaks down, or our tele- 
phone is out of order, we send for 
a man and he comes very quickly. 

“I could not begin to tell all 
the places that we go in. my 
daddy’s car. He takes us to parks, 
museums, church, and the movies 
and even to baseball and football 
games. Once we traveled to see 
the Great Lakes. 

“Automobiles and trucks are 
very important to my family. I 
know that they are more impor- 
tant than [ thought they were 
when I started to write the story.” 









Vee Culletin-Boand Display 


Miss Cook’s class decided to 
make a display for the bulletin 
board. They wanted to show how 
many people and businesses in 
Franklin City were affected by 
the automobile. 

First the class named all the 
stores and other businesses in their 
neighborhood that used automo- 
biles or trucks. Then they broke 
down the list, putting all of one 
kind together and assigning a 
color to each group. 

Fred made a large map of the 
area around the school. Joe cut 
little garages out of red paper and 
pasted them on the map wherever 
a garage was located. He put a 
number on top of each one, show- 
ing how many people were em- 
ployed there. Billy designed some 
filling stations on blue paper and 
pasted them on in the same way. 
Jackie made the bus station and 
the bus garage and put the num- 
bers on them. Mary cut garages 
out of yellow paper to show the 
trucking and hauling businesses. 

Mable had charge of the busi- 
ness section, so she drew small 
stores on green paper and added 
them to the map. If they had 
delivery trucks, she put a num- 
ber for each person that was em- 


. ployed as a driver. Tom cut out 


of purple paper, the stores that 
sold automobile supplies and put 
the number of employees on each 
of them. Margie thought of the 
milk, bread, and ice companies 


that made daily trips to the 
houses, and she cut these from 
white paper and pasted them on 
the map. 

They added the firehouses and 
police stations. Joe Smith re- 
membered the big garages at the 
end of town where the snowplow 
and street-repair equipment were 
kept. 

They thought they had the 
map completed, but each day 
someone would think of another 
place where automobiles or trucks 
were used in Franklin City. 
There were the ambulances at the 
hospital and the delivery trucks 
at the coalyard, the lumberyard, 
and the wholesale oil distributing 
stations. There were also taxis 
and mail trucks. 

“Many of the men in our town 
seem to have jobs that depend 
upon the automobile,” said Tom 
Harvey. 

“You are more right than you 
think,” said Miss Cook. “In the 
entire country, one out of every 
seven working men either helps to 
make or repair, or works with, 
an automobile, bus, or truck. 
“That,” she added, “is why we 
have spent the last six weeks 
studying how the automobile af- 
fects our lives. Franklin City 
needs automobiles and trucks to 
carry on the town’s business. The 
delivery trucks, taxis, and busses 
make life in our city smooth and 
easy.” 





People in F. venklin City knew their homes were well protected by a 
fully-equipped fire department. Their trucks resembled the one above. 
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This Hellcat tank destroyer 
(above) was a powerful weapon 
built on vast tank assembly 
lines like the one at the right. 








The “Duck” amphibious truck was produced to facilitate troop 
landings and the establishment of beach heads. It was a versa 
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Md General Motors made over 50,000 tile vehicle which was at home on land and in the water. 
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General Motors built a total of 190,000 cannons of all types 
including this powerful ninety millimeter antiaircraft gum™ 
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A typical new building in General Mo- 
tors’ postwar expansion program is the 





Engineers’ Administration Building at the New-car carriers make deliveries in 

, . new General Motors Technical Center. the Far North to this modern dealer- 

These model cars, top winners in the 1919 competition of the Fisher ship in Alaska. Today, wherever men 

Body Craftsmans Guild, indicate how American youth think fu- are, automobiles are usually found. 
ture cars will look. The boys won full scholarships for their efforts. ~~ “AO ~~ ~S 

















Dealerships like the one above are symbolic of service and personalized 
care for automobiles. The Drive-in Theatre (below), one of America’s 
newest forms of amusement, is a diversion that many car owners can enjoy. 





This truck is typical of the large cab-trailer type of vehicle. The cab 
can be detached and used to haul one trailer while another is being loaded. 
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Ray Kennedy’s brother Joe was 
in the third grade. 
home one night and told Ray that 
he had learned in his class that 
people in 


Joe came 


over nine million 
Aimerica have jobs connected with 
The next 
morning Ray was discussing it 
with his teacher, Miss Jackson. 

“That’s hard to believe,” he said. 


“I remember reading that a mil- 


automotive products. 


lion men are engaged in produc- 
ing automobiles. What do the 
other eight million do?” 

“That’s too big a problem for 
you and me to investigate,” re- 
plied Miss Jackson. “Let’s take it 
up with the rest of the class.” 

When the class discussed it that 
morning, they agreed that a good 
problem would be to find out 
what the other eight million peo- 
ple really do. 

Felix Clay offered to go to the 
Chamber of Commerce. The next 
day he reported that over 600,000 
small businesses in America—that 
is, One in every six—are automo- 
tive enterprises. These include 
241,000 gasoline stations, 80,000 
repair garages, 38,000 trucking 
companies, 24,000 taxi firms, and 
68,000 places where automobiles 
and parts and accessories are sold. 

In addition, there are automo- 
bile 


parking lots, drive-in theaters, 


tourist camps, commercial 
bus companies, car-rental places, 
road-building firms, automobile 
insurance and finance companies, 
and a dozen other classifications. 
About a and 
women work in businesses which 


half million men 
serve the auto trade. 

The picture began to look more 
real, but the class still needed 
other facts. Paul Fitzgerald had 
an idea. “Why don’t we go back 
and see Mr. Shay at the trucking 
Maybe he can tell us 
how many people are employed in 
the trucking industry.” 

Miss Jackson suggested they 
ask Mr. Turner of the Alexander 
Company if he 
knew how many men are needed 
to build and maintain roads. 

“Mr. Nagle, the local Chevrolet 
dealer, might also be able to help 
us,” Mary Scott added. 


company? 


Construction 
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All three sources of informa- 
tion proved profitable. Mr. Shay 
looked up the latest figures and 
told the boys that about five mil- 
lion people are employed in truck- 
ing—either in moving and 
hauling or in making local de- 
liveries for business houses. 

Mr. Turner estimated that half 
a million men are engaged in 
building and maintaining roads. 

When Mary Scott stopped to 
see Mr. Nagle, he got out the 
latest report of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association for her 
to read. It showed that a million 
and a half men and women work 
in dealerships that sell and serv- 
ice motor vehicles. 

The figures added up to about 
seven and a half million—or eight 
and a half million, counting the 
workers employed directly in 
making automobiles, trucks, and 
busses. Of the total nine million, 
about 500,000 workers were still 
unaccounted for. Miss Jackson 
said the class would have to do 
some more thinking to solve 
its problem. 

Joe Steel came to school with 
the answer. “It was my name 
that made me think of it,” he 
said. “We haven’t 


count the people who work in the 


begun to 


steel mills, oil fields, or companies 
that make tires, brakes, uphol- 
stery fabrics, car frames, or ac- 
cessories. There are a thousand 
companies that make tires!” 
“You have the answer,” replied 
Miss Jackson. “About three quar- 
ters of the 7,000 separate parts 
that go into an automobile are 
made by outside companies. In 
fact,” she added, “‘something like 
half of the income of motor ve- 
hicle manufacturers goes to pay 
the 25,000 outside suppliers of 
materials, services, or parts.” 
The pupils were now satisfied 
that they had accounted for the 
nine million workers. “We didn’t 
realize how important this study 
was going to be,” said Ray with 
a grin. “I guess it’s a good thing 
I got a tip from my brother. 
They seem to know a lot down 
there in the third grade, and I’m 
glad they let us in on some of it.” 
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Wool from the West and cotton from the South are used in these seat 


cushions, assembled at the Fisher Body Division of General Motors. 


The Sources of Raw Materials 


The sixth grade decided that 
their part of the unit would be 
a study of raw materials. Miss 
Clark showed them a map of the 
United States which demonstrated 
that raw materials for automo- 
biles come from every state. 

The class decided that it would 
be fun to reproduce this as a 
large wall map. Committees were 
formed to make the map, draw 
the pictures, and print the labels. 
(A similar map was shown on the 
activity page of Unit Two.) The 
boys made a frame with pieces of 
flat, yellow pine on which pic- 
tures of automobiles were sten- 
ciled and painted. The completed 
map was ready to hang. 

Jack Craig prepared a graph to 
indicate what percentages of raw 
materials produced in our country 
are used by motor vehicles. His 
chart showed that the automotive 
industry uses 90 per cent of the 
gasoline, 50 per cent of the malle- 
able iron, 68 per cent of the up- 
holstery leather, 75 per cent of 
mohair, 80 per cent of the crude 
rubber, and 23 per cent of the 
nickel. 

Betty Phillips, who came from 
the said that all this 
gave plenty of employment in the 
large cities, but she didn’t see how 
automobile manufacturing helped 
the farmer’s standard of living 
to any extent. Miss O’Heron 
suggested that she take this topic 
for her special report. 

After Betty had completed 
some research, she told a very dif- 
ferent story. She said that for 


country, 





every five million automobiles 
produced, two and a half million 
acres are required to grow the 
agricultural products needed in 
making paint, lubricants, other 
preparations, seat coverings, and 
so on. The automotive industry 
uses 345,000,000 pounds of cot- 
ton, 24 million bushels of corn, 
12 million gallons of molasses, 
160 million pounds of wool, 10 
million gallons of turpentine, 
and quantities of beeswax, flax- 
seed, paper, and lumber. 

Clyde Johnson reported on 
metals and said that the auto- 
motive industry is the world’s 
largest user of steel, and it con- 
sumes also great amounts of alum- 
inum, copper, and lead, as well as 
23 per cent of all the nickel pro- 
duced in the United States. Small 
quantities of many of the lesser 
metals are also used in both the 
bodies and the motors. 

When the pupils’ map was f- 
nally completed, Miss Clark sug- 
gested that they might like to 
summarize their findings. George 
Conner said that the entire coum 
try benefits from the automotive 
industry. Gladys Krein added 
that every part of the country 
gets an outlet for its natural re 
sources by contributing to auto 
motive production. 

Jack Cook said he could sum up 
the whole matter. “Just stop all 
automobile production for s% 
months,” he said, “and put noth- 
ing in its place, and wheels ali 
over the country would slow 
down and perhaps stop.” 
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Joe Czaronki had been in Bea- 
con School now for two months. 
One evening he asked his father 
what he thought the automobile 
did for the United States. “The 
United States is a big country,” 
his father said. “You could put 
all of our native Poland into 
California. It is easy for Polish 
people to feel close together, but 
the people of San Francisco and 
New York are separated by three 
thousand miles. If Americans 
could not travel from place to 
place so easily, they might not 
understand each other and seem 
so neighborly.” 

Joe reported his father’s re- 
marks to the class the next day. 
Miss O’Heron asked the class if 
they would be interested in look- 
ing up some figures to see how 
much traveling Americans really 
do. She suggested that the boys 
compete against the girls during 
the next class period. The fol- 
lowing day, she recommended 
that the girls and boys report 
alternately. 

Alice Cook said that a booklet 
summarizing travel in national 
parks told that 128,000 cars vis- 
ited national parks and monu- 
ments in 1920. Over two million 
cars visited them in 1940. 

Fred Lang told the class that 
in 1940 we had 13,251 motor 
courts doing 37 million dollars’ 
worth of business, in contrast to 
600 such lodgings in 1920. 

Louise Willover reported that 
she had looked up information 
about travel in the Great Lakes 
ate A Ba 
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nes are used to do innumerable jobs. Here is one 
operating a sawmill so that finished logs may be taken to the mill. 
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Travel in the United States 


region. She found that a Michi- 
gan state official had estimated 
that 2,500,000 out-of-state cars 
visit that state each year. 

Bill Hazelet and Sam Fowler 
had worked together looking up 
state parks. They found that 
practically every state now has 
an elaborate system of parks. 
Many of them have camping fa- 
cilities, trailer accommodations, 
and cabins for rent. Massachu- 
setts, for example, had only one 
state park in 1920, but in 1942 
there were seven and they were 
used by a million and a half peo- 
ple annually. California, they 
reported, began its park system in 
1927 and now has 76 historical, 
monumental, and scenic areas. 
Mary Frank said that she, Joan, 
and Ruth had figures on out-of- 
the-country traveling. “About 
129,000 United States cars trav- 
eled to Canada in 1921. In 
1948, over four million Ameri- 
cans applied for Canadian per- 
mits ranging from two to thirty 
days. Whereas in 1937 there 
were 6,362 American automobiles 
that entered Mexico, 27,648 
American cars traveled through 
Mexico just two years later. 
Someday,” she explained, “we 
will be able to drive entirely 
through Central America. My 
father said,” she added, “that 
some summer he would like to 
make a motor trip to see the Pan- 
ama Canal.” 

When the girls sat down, Dick 
Tryce raised his hand. “The girls 
skipped an important part of out- 
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of-the-country traveling,” said 
Dick. “The Alcan Highway to 
Alaska is open to the public now. 
Motorists were just beginning to 
enjoy it when the war stopped 
travel. Now it’s again possible 
to make the trip.” 

The girls were stumped. None 
of them had any more facts to 
offer. 

Joe Czaronki still had another 
contribution to make. “I recent- 
ly read that about 40,000 miles of 
the most important roads in 
the country carry 20 per cent of 
the travel. Some states are build- 
ing turnpikes or ‘through-ways.’ 
Pennsylvania built one to con- 
nect Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, 
using some old tunnels that had 
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been intended for a railroad. 
Now the pike is being extended 
from Harrisburg to Philadelphia. 
New York State and Connecti- 
cut both have parkways that help 
people reach New York City, and 
Maine has just built a new express 
highway from Portland to Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire.” 

Miss O’Heron was proud of 
Joe. “For one who has been here 
for such a short time,” she said, 
“you have learned quite a bit of 
geography.” 

“This is my country now,” said 
Joe. “Someday soon I hope my 
father will have an automobile 
and I can take a trip to see some 
of the interesting things that I 
read about in books.” 


remerica, Our Laud 


A committee of middle-graders 
was chosen to plan an exhibit for 
the hallway. Deciding to call it 
“America, Our Land,” they de- 
signed six large panels, each of 
which showed one phase in the de- 
velopment of our country. 

Panel one was entitled “The 
Colonists Desired Freedom.” On 
it was painted a scene of men seat- 
ed at a table signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence. A line at 
the bottom of the panel read, 
“Freedom was born in the hearts 
of the people.” 

The second panel was labeled 
“A New Nation Is Born.” There 
was a picture of the courthouse 
in Philadelphia where the Con- 
stitution was written, and a copy 
of the Bill of Rights. 

“The Time of Expansion” was 
the title for the third panel. Its 
purpose was to show how Ameri- 
ca grew in space and how the ter- 
ritorial boundaries of the United 
States were established. A chart 
explained how our country ac- 
quired land through purchase, 
treaty, and conquest. 

The fourth panel, entitled “A 
Nation in Conflict,” showed 
the Emancipation Proclamation, 
signed by Abraham Lincoln. It 
was planned to prove that the 
Civil War settled the question of 
whether the Union was to be su- 
preme or whether the states 
would have power greater than 
that of the central government. 
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“The Age of Invention” was 
the title of the fifth panel. Shown 
with his telephone was Alexander 
Graham Bell, Cyrus Field with a 
section of the Atlantic cable, 
Cyrus McCormick with a reaper 
and binder, Elias Howe with a 
sewing machine, Eli Whitney 
with the first cotton gin, and the 
Duryea Brothers with a model of 
an automobile. The chart demon- 
strated that new inventions had 
made possible an improvement in 
the American standard of living. 

The last panel was the largest 
of all. It was entitled “A Full- 
Grown Nation.” It showed the 
interior of an automobile plant 
where progressive assembling was 
being carried on. Near the bot- 
tom of the panel were many 
charts and graphs. One showed 
the tremendous size of automo- 
bile production. Another showed 
how automobile ownership is dis- 
tributed over our entire popula- 
tion. Others told facts about 
hauling, roads, and exports. One 
large chart depicted the contribu- 
tion the automobile industry had 
made toward the winning of 
World War II. 

The exhibit traced America 
from its early historical begin- 
nings to the present time. It 
showed that great industrial pro- 
duction, such as that of the auto- 
motive industry, has played a 
vital part in our nation’s quest for 
political and economic freedom. 
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These employees entering the Chevrolet plant in Detroit are some of 


the million workers that produce automobiles, trucks, and busses. 


Presewing Our Freedom 


The upper-grade classes were 
investigating what the automo- 
bile has done to make America 
a great power in the world. Mr. 
Maxwell started the discussion in 
his room by asking the class what 
they considered was the greatest 
thing in America. Jack promptly 
answered, “Our freedom.” 

Mr. Maxwell agreed with him 
and asked him what forms that 
freedom took. “Well,” Jack re- 
plied, “we have political freedom, 
freedom of enterprise, freedom 
from class distinction, and re- 
ligious freedom.” 

“A good answer,” said Mr. 
Maxwell. “Let’s take the first 
two, political freedom and free- 
dom of enterprise, and see how 
the development of the automo- 
tive industry has affected them. 
Let’s find out, first, how a com- 
business. 
which 
they are sure they can develop in- 


pany gets started in 


Some men have an idea 
to a product that will have sales 
value, but they need capital to 
it. 
generally used to get this capital. 


finance Two methods are 
They may borrow money or they 
may sell stock in their company. 
Each of the stockholders becomes 
an investor in the business, or a 
part owner, 

“In other countries, two other 
forms of industrial production 

The first is the cartel 
Certain 
special protection from the gov- 


are used, 
system. industries get 
ernment and competition is sup- 
pressed. Under the second system, 
the government itself owns the 
industry. No country has ever 
tried either of these two systems 
without lowering the standard of 
suppressing 
human rights.” 

Alex Stevinski, one of the boys 
from the Displaced Persons’ camp, 
raised his hand. “In my country 
I was taught that your profit and 


living or essential 
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loss system was wrong; that it 
made a few people very wealthy 
and most people very poor. From 
what Mr. Maxwell has said, that 
I would like 


to know more about this system. 


does not seem true. 


Does automobile manufacturing 
operate under that plan?” 

“It certainly does,” replied Mr. 
Maxwell. “Let’s start with mass 
production. Does it aim at a 
small market or a large one?” 

“Large,” the class responded. 

“Does it aim for small profits 
or large?” he asked. 

“I think the unit profit might 
be small,” said Tom. 
how could they compete with 


“Otherwise 


other companies?” 

“Good for you,” Mr. Maxwell 
said. “But those unit profits add 
up to a big sum of money. A pro- 
that 


good profits over the years can 


gressive company averages 
expand and improve its facili- 
ties. It can buy new machinery, 
experiment with new develop- 
ments, and enlarge production. 
Only a progressive company can 
continue to provide jobs and pay 
good wages. 

“You see,” he added, “no other 
industry had the high rate of 
profit that the automotive indus- 
try had between 1910 and 1930. 
At the same time, it has led in 
scientific experimentation, in rais- 
ing wages and creating jobs, in 
lowering prices and improving 
the product. This would certain- 
ly prove that prosperity and good 
business are dependent upon a 
high profit.” 

“Isn’t it dangerous,” asked 
Joe, “to have profits get too high? 
That would make a 
very, very wealthy.” 

“It would be dangerous in other 
countries, but it could hardly 
happen America with our 
system of free competition,” re- 


plied Mr. Maxwell. 


few men 


in 
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“There is another point also. 
Do you remember we said in the 
beginning that a company sells 
shares of stock to get sufficient 
capital to begin and to expand 
its business? 

“Today the automobile com- 
panies have many more stockhold- 
ers than they have employees. For 
example, in 1948 General Motors 
had 433,945 stockholders. No 
one individual held more than 1.5 
per cent. Of all the stockholders, 
34 per cent owned one to ten 
shares; 26 per cent held eleven 
to twenty-five shares; 19 per 
cent, twenty-six to fifty shares; 
13 per cent, fifty-one to one 
hundred shares; and only eight 
per cent had more than one hun- 


Profits aud “Jaree 


The class were not satisfied that 
they understood about profits and 
asked Mr. Maxwell to continue 
the discussion. 

“Why does my father’s new car 
cost almost twice as much as his 
1940 car?” asked Jack. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Maxwell, 
“some things have happened in 
America. Men are getting better 


wages now, and materials ‘cost 


more. I have some figures to 
show the difference between the 
profit on a 1940 car and on a 
1947 car.” He opened his desk 
drawer and took out a pamphlet.* 
The profit on a 1940 car cost- 
ing $875 was $51. Today that 
same type of car sells for $1,580, 
an increase of 81 per cent. If the 
profit had increased at the same 


rate, the manufacturers would 
now be making $92.31 on that 
car. Actually in 1947, their 


profit was only $75 a car.” j 

“Does that mean that automo- 
bile manufacturers are making 
less profit now than they used 
to?” asked Fred. 

“They are making relatively 
lower profits,” said Mr. Maxwell, 
“that is, a lower profit on each 
dollar of sales, although total dol- 
lar profits may be higher because 
of inflation.” 

“Is that good?” asked Tom. 

“No, it’s not,” replied Mr. 
Maxwell. “Businessmen are con- 


*100 Million Motor Vehicles (Automo- 
tive Manufacturers Association). 


dred shares. Seventeen per cent 
men 
of the stock was held by groups Hiek 
which included educational insti- i 
tutions, religious groups, frater- nar 
nal organizations, and insurance a 
companies. : 
“Now,” said he to Joe, “does red 
that sound as if any one man js rs 
likely to get rich and be able ; 
to spoil our freedom?” 
“It certainly does not,” said 
Joe. “I can see how the automo- 
bile industry has helped America Mi 
compete with the rest of the stud) 
world. Even though it pays high the at 
wages and the men work shorter F ,, th 
hours than they do in other Jy rot 
countries, American automobiles} ¢, ty 
can compete in price and quality eonee 
in world markets.” oa 
surpr 
had 
tive 
guns, 
cerned over certain things that man} 
make it harder now to earn a A 
good rate of profit.” ot 
“How can the government 27,0( 
help?” asked Joyce. guns, 
“Let’s study the taxes on the J 4. 
average 1940 and 1947 cars,” Mr. F ine 4 
Maxwell said. “You remember, | j.4u. 
the automobile company made } ,4-h; 
less than $51 profit on their $875 9 elm, 
car in 1940. This was after they | oraf, 
had paid a $54 tax on each one, $3 J the , 
more than their profit. In 1947, per c 
they made $75 on the $1,580 car plane 
and paid a $129 tax, or $54 more torpe 
than their profit.” Mr 
“The company didn’t pay all | entir 
that tax, did it?” asked Bob. “My J teseni 
father just got a new car a few | dag, 
weeks ago and paid $112 tax.” Jacks 
“Your father’s tax was in ad- } ead 
dition to the tax which the com- | Wor} 
pany paid,” replied Mr. Maxwell. } Gono, 
“Only about 5 per cent of the } tha. 
retail price of a car goes for prof- | yct, 
it to the manufacturer, while | to ¢p, 
about 20 per cent of the retail | ang , 
price represents taxes.” For 
Carl Pool grew very thought } Gene, 
ful. “When we need to finance | item, 
an emergency in our country, ! B-24, 
think we should have high taxes,” } Fort, 
he said, “but in normal times, ! Were 
would think that high taxes were | dydi, 
not good for the country. Met  pie.. 
want high salaries, they want 1 } ling . 
own their own homes and edt- J tank, 
cate their children. To provide } jg , 
employment for 60 million pet- | The , 
sons is a big responsibility for the ceede 
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men who run our industries. 
High taxes make it difficult for 
them to fulfill that responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr. Maxwell talked the matter 
over with Mr. Rogers. “From 
their study of the automobile, my 
class see that it was mass produc- 


peutomobiles 


Miss Jackson’s pupils 
studying the contribution that 
the automotive industry had made 
to the winning of the war. They 
wrote to the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association to get facts 
concerning the total output of the 
automotive industry. They were 
surprised to find that production 
had not been limited to automo- 
tive equipment, but included 
guns, tanks, aircraft engines, and 
many miscellaneous items. 

A total of 2,812,000 tanks and 
trucks was built, as well as 
27,000 complete aircrafts, 5,947 
guns, and 4,131,000 engines. Be- 
sides producing 100 per cent of 
the armored cars, the automotive 
industry made 56 per cent of the 
carbines, 85 per cent of the Army 
helmets, 87 per cent of the air- 
craft bombs, and 47 per cent of 
the machine guns, as well as 10 
per cent of all the complete air- 
planes, and 10 per cent of all the 
torpedoes used. 

Mr. Rogers suggested that the 
entire automotive industry rep- 
resented too big a unit for the 
class to comprehend. So Miss 
Jackson suggested that the pupils 
tead the chapter “1940-1945; 
World War II,” of The Story of 
General Motors. They reported 
that General Motors built prod- 
ucts ranging from ball bearings 
to thirty-ton trucks, with guns 
and ammunition high on the list. 

Forty per cent of the output at 
General Motors was in aviation 
items: B-17, Flying Fortresses; 
B-24, Liberators; and B-29, Super 
Fortresses. G. M. Diesels also 
were made in large quantities, in- 
cluding the famous “pancake” 
Diesel which was used for propel- 
ling submarine chasers. But guns, 
tanks, planes, trucks, and engines 
told only a small part of the story. 
The General Motors output ex- 
ceeded 3% billion dollars a year 


” 


were 
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AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


tion combined with open com- 
petition that gave our country 
economic supremacy and made it 
a world leader. I feel that they, as 
young citizens, realize that social, 
religious, and political freedom 
can exist only where economic 
freedom prevails.” 


aud the War 


and included many small products 
like radio receivers and transmit- 
ters and blackout lamps. 

The class was also interested in 
learning about civilian automo- 
biles during the war. Although 
experts thought our 29 million 
cars would drop to 20 million, 
the national registration was kept 
at over 25 million by gas ration- 
ing, the 35-mile-per-hour speed 
limit, and the good service given 
by dealers. Eight out of every 
ten dealers stayed in business dur- 
ing the war even though they 
had no new cars to sell. 

A regional study of 14 leading 
states showed that 68.9 per cent 
of war-plant employees went to 
work in automobiles, so the civil- 
ian car was serving the nation as 
much as the military truck. 

After the war, reconversion 
was begun. Before production 
lines could roli again, complete 
retooling was necessary and con- 
tracts for parts and material had 
to be awarded. The war record 
proved that the automotive in- 
dustry was a servant of democ- 
racy in time:of conflict as well as 
in peacetime. 


Plans for the Puture 


One day in study period Fred 
Teel, Pete Harvey, and Arthur 
Worth were drawing some 
sketches for a 1960 automobile. 
The next day the boys showed 
Mr. Maxwell their designs for 
automobiles of .the future. 

“I think the whole class might 
like to discuss what is going to 
happen in the future because of 
automobile travel,” he said. 

Mary Scott suggested that our 
country would soon boast of a 
large system of trunk highways. 
“At the present time,” she added, 
“just a little more than one per 
cent of our main highways carry 
one fifth of all our travel. The 
government will select these roads 
to be rebuilt with no crossroads, 
sharp curves, or steep grades. 
Toll will probably be charged 
when necessary.” 

“I believe that the Diesel en- 
gine will be more widely used in 
the future,” said Marcia Brown. 
“Many trucks and busses, as well 
as trains, are now equipped with 
such engines. They provide much 
cleaner, faster, and more econom- 
ical transportation and help con- 
serve our natural resources.” 

“Further intensive research on 
how to get more power out of 
gasoline will be carried on,” add- 
ed Fred Allen. “Engineers have 
already taken several steps in this 
direction by increasing the com- 
pression ratio of engines. Auto- 
motive and petroleum engineers 
are working together to make 


higher-compression engines and 
suitable fuels available to the pub- 
lic in the next few years. it has 
already been demonstrated that 
a saving of over 30 per cent can 
be made by using higher com- 
pression and the right kind of 
fuel.” 

“I think,” said Frank Cronin, 
“that car manufacturers may use 
new materials much more widely 
than they do now and may dis- 
cover different ways of fabricat- 
ing bodies and parts. Cars may 
be heated with radiant heat.” 

“Except on rural roads, head- 
lights may become almost unnec- 
essary,” suggested Tom Gallagher. 
“The new trunk highways may be 
scientifically lighted to lessen the 
hazards of night driving.” 

“What I am waiting for,” said 
Alice Harvey, “is a car that will 
double as an airplane. I'll hop in 
my car, drive to the edge of town, 
and take off for Hamilton City. 
Then I'll come down at the air- 
port and drive into the city 
to see my friends. Airplane trav- 
el now is inconvenient for short 
trips. The time saved going from 
city to city is often lost in getting 
from the airport to the center of 
town. Besides that, people want 
their cars to take them places 
once they have arrived. So you 
see, my flying car will be the per- 
fect means of travel.” 

Everybody laughed. “Just wait 
and see!” she added. “I expect 
to buy the first one in town.” 
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(Continued from third page of Unit) 

MAYOR—There is one more 
problem that I think we should 
take up. How ‘are we going to 
enforce these laws if we do not 
have a motorcycle policeman? I 
think a city of our size should 
buy a motorcycle. 

rHIRD COUNCILMAN—Yes, the 
public demand for a motorcycle 
is very strong. I recommend 
that we purchase one. 

FOURTH COUNCILMAN—Before 
this meeting adjourns, I should 
like to make another suggestion. 
I am chairman of the street com- 
mittee. Many of our present 
streets are too narrow and others 
are in such poor condition that 
the drivers complain of breaking 
springs or entirely losing control 
of their cars when they go bounc- 
ing over deep ruts and bumps. 
In the next election, I think a 
proposition should be put before 
the voters to authorize appropri- 
ation of funds for street improve- 
ment. 

SECOND COUNCILMAN—Yes, I 
think we certainly need to look 
into this matter. If we want peo- 
ple to visit our city, travel must 
be easy and convenient. 

(Light fades on center. Spot- 
light on side group.) 


Po? ee 
Pa SS 
SCENE § 


UNCLE SAM—Every city in 
America had a problem that it 
had to meet, but this new means 
of travel later brought about 
many improvements in city life. 

yore—What happened next? 

UNCLE sAM—Weell, I think you 
should look in on the first World 
War, the first war in which auto- 
motive equipment was used. 

JANE—Imagine fighting a war 
without trucks and cars! 

UNCLE sAM—Plenty of wars 
were, in the past, Jane. For cen- 
turies armies marched all over 
Europe. Conflict went on end- 
lessly without decisive victories. 

yack—The first World War 
lasted over four years. 

UNCLE SAM—That’s true. But 
it was short compared to others. 
Let us look in on a “rest” camp 
in France in 1917. 

(Spotlight shifts to center. 
Colonel seated, studying a map. 
Runner enters, salutes.) 

RUNNER—I have a message 
from General Martin, sir. Your 
regiment is to reinforce the flank 
twenty miles to the south. 





COLONEL—That’s a long march 
for my men. We have just been 
relieved after many days at the 
front. 

RUNNER—They will not have 
to march, sir. Trucks will be at 
the camp in about an hour. 

COLONEL—That’s good. Tell 
the General we will be ready. 

(Runner salutes and leaves.) 

COLONEL (fo officers) —I have 
orders to move camp. 

CAPTAIN—This war will not 
last much longer. With those 
huge cannons mounted on trucks 
we are able to fire deep into en- 
emy territory. 

LIEUTENANT—I fought in the 
Spanish-American War. It was 
slow fighting, in contrast to what 
we have today. 

(Light fades on center. 
light shines on side group.) 


Spot- 





SCENE 6 
yacK—I have read about World 


War I. It didn’t last long once 
the Americans got there. 

UNCLE sAM—You are right, 
Jack. After the war, industrial 
production inside our country 
rose to a new level. A large por- 
tion of our population had a high- 
er standard of living. Let’s look 
in on a family during the middle 
1920's. 

(Light fades on side. Spotlight 
shines on center group. Children 
reading, mother sewing in living 
room.) 

rFRED—I can hardly wait for 
Dad to come home. What did 
he say when he telephoned? 

MOTHER (smiling)—I’ve told 
you three times, Fred. He said 
he had some exciting news to tell 
us when he came home. 

RUTH—Maybe we are getting 
a dog. 

FATHER (entering)—The rea- 
son for my being late is that I 
stopped to see Mr. Brady on the 
way home. I have been doing 
some figuring lately and I think 
it is time for the Bronson family 
to have an automobile. 

FRED—Gee, Dad. You mean 
we would have a car of our own? 

FATHER—That’s right, Fred. 
Cars are cheap enough so that 
the average man can own one. 

RUTH—How soon will we get 
it? Tomorrow? 

FATHER—-Not so fast. But you 
can have a ride tomorrow, for I 
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told Mr. Brady to bring around a 
new Chevrolet for us to try. 

FRED—You'll have to learn to 
drive, Dad. 

MOTHER—I’m going to learn 
to drive, too. Then I can take 
your father to work and use the 
car for shopping. 

(Light fades on center. Spot- 
light on side group). 








SCENE 7 


jaNneE—Did the Bronsons get 
their car? 

UNCLE saAM—They certainly 
did, and so did millions of other 
American families. Travel was 
greatly increased, and new high- 
ways were built and regulations 
set up to take care of the public’s 
needs. Truck hauling and bus 
travel became popular. Let us 
look in on a modern bus station. 

(Light fades on side group. 
Spotlight shines on center. Stage 
arranged to resemble bus station.) 

ANNOUNCER—The 8:26 bus 
from Tampa has just arrived. 
Persons meeting this bus will find 
it on platform three. The 8:50 
bus for Dallas is now ready to 
load on platform two. 

(Man approaches ticket desk.) 

MAN—I just got off the Tampa 
bus and want to go to Chicago. 
What time does the bus leave? 

TICKET SELLER—At 9:50, sir. 
Have you had your break fast? 

MAN—No, is there a restaurant 
near by? 

TICKET SELLER—You will find 
the bus-station restaurant very 
satisfactory. It is right through 
that side door. You may check 
your bags, if you care to, so that 
you will not be bothered with 
them. 

(Woman approaches the ticket 
desk.) 

wOMAN—I want to take a bus 
for San Francisco. I am going to 
see my son and his new wife. I 
have never been West before and 
I want to take in some sights. 

TICKET SELLER—If you would’ 
go to counter three, madam, Mr. 
Copeland, our travel agent, will 
be glad to take care of you. He 
will plan your trip so that you 
may travel by one route going out 
and by another route when you 
return. He will also arrange 
some side trips you may take. 

(Light fades on center. Spot- 
light on side group.) 
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SCENE 8 


UNCLE SAM—You Can see that 
bus travel is now widely used. 

jack—That brings us up to 
World War II, Uncle Sam. Dig 
the automobile companies help us 
win? 

UNCLE sAM—Yes, they were 
the backbone of our war effort, 
Their methods of progressive as- 
sembling were so efficient that 
they were able to convert quickly 
into war production. Let us look 
in on an Army and Navy “E” 
ceremony at a General Motors 
plant. 

(Light fades on side. Spotlight 
on center group. Several men on 
platform. Flagpole to left.) 

SPEAKER — This Army-Navy 
“E” pennant which will fly over 
your building is the sixty-fifth to 
be presented to a General Motors 
plant. When present contracts 
are filled, your company will have 
delivered one fourth of all the 
airplane engines, tanks, and ar- 
mored cars that are being built in 
this country—almost half of the 
machine guns and carbines—two 
thirds of all the heavy trucks and 
three fourths of all the Diesel 
engine horsepower for the Navy. 
This is a record that could not 
be equaled anywhere in the world. 
I want to congratulate you today 
on the fine spirit of co-operation 
and the excellent planning that 
made it possible. 

(He hands flag to workmen to 
be raised. Light fades on center. 
Spotlight on side group.) 

yacK — We understand now 
why new cars weren’t produced 
more quickly after the war. 

yor—Yes, the companies had 
to tool up again, just as Eli 
Whitney did when he made guns. 

UNCLE saM—But it didn’t take 
too long at that. For instance, 
at General Motors, they jumped 
from 275,573 cars and trucks in 
1945 to over a million in 1946 
and over two million in 1948. 

JANE—We'll be able to write 4 
swell story, Uncle Sam. We cer- 
tainly thank you. Could you call 
back everyone so we can sing 
a song we wrote at school? It’s 
“Rolling along the Highway.” 

(As the piano plays, all the 
cast enter. The children and 
Uncle Sam stand at the front. 
All sing “Rolling along the 
Highway.) 
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Look! It's Snowing 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PEARL G. ALTMEYER 
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CLEAN-UP TIME 


A SHADOW PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 














HE Speakers, who speak be- 
fore each scene, sit at one 
side of the shadow screen in view 


of the audience. House lights are 
on while speakers recite, and off 
during the shadow scenes. Any 
properties stage 
by performers are placed behind 
screen each scene while 
house lights are on. Children 
must stay close to the back of the 
shadow screen to give the right 
effect. Where possible they should 
give profile view to the audience. 
Music played while the shad- 
ows are performing should be dif- 
ferent for each scene. 
book of rhythms will contain the 
necessary music material. A chord 
will let the children know when 
the scene is finished if necessary. 


not carried on 


before 


Any good 


THE PLAY 


ALL SPEAKERS 
Clean-Up Time has come again, 
In Mother Goose Land, too. 
Now Mother Goose’s children 
Will show you things to do. 
FIRST SPEAKER—Old Woman 
in the Shoe. 
ALL SPEAKERS 
There was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe; 

She had many children, but she 
knew what to do. 

She said, “Here are paint pails 
and paintbrushes, too. 

Now our old shoe will look just 
like new.” 

(Music: Music for skipping. 
Shadow Scene: Children, two 
carrying a small table, and one 


CHRYSTAL JONES 


Auditorium Teacher, 
Morley School, Detroit, Michigan 


with a small chair, enter from 


opposite sides of the shadow 
screen. All have paint pails and 
brushes. They kneel and appear 


to be busily painting the furniture. 
At the end of the scene they pick 
up properties and hurry off.) 
FIRST SPEAKER—Jack Horner. 
ALL SPEAKERS 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
His room—oh, dear—was a sight! 
But he hung up his clothes, and 
he picked up his toys— 
Now everything looks just right. 
(Music: Music suitable for 
walking. Shadow Scene: While 
house lights were on, a boy’s coat 
and several toys were placed back 
of the screen. Jack Horner enters, 
He puts 
the coat carefully on the hanger 
and takes it off. He returns, car- 
rying a cardboard box into which 
he puts the toys. He then carries 
off the box of toys.) 
FIRST SPEAKER—Jack and Jill. 
ALL SPEAKERS— 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 


To fetch a pail of water. 


carrying a coat hanger. 


The windows they cleaned until 
they gleamed, 

And they kept them clean there- 
after. 

(Music: Music for skipping. 
Shadow Scene: Jack and Jill, car- 
rying a large pail, skip to the cen- 
ter of the screen. They put down 
pail, take out two cloths, and ap- 
pear to wash the screen as if 
washing a window. They each 
stop at different times to put the 
cloth back into the pail, appear 
to wring it, and resume washing. 
At the end of the scene they skip 
off, carrying pail and cloths.) 

FIRST SPEAKER — Rub-a-Dub- 
Dub. 

ALL SPEAKERS 
Rub-a-dub-dub, three men with 

a tub, 
They’re as busy as they can be, 








CHARACTERS 


SPEAKERS—Three MARY 
or more, SON JOHN 
SHOE CHILDREN— KING COLE 
Three. HELPER 
JACK HORNER PETER 


JACK AND JILL 
tus Boys— Three. 


JACK BE NIMBLE 
CROOKED MAN 


CosTuMES 


All children wear regular cloth- 
ing except where otherwise speci- 


fied in the play. 








PROPERTIES 


One shadow screen or large sheet 
to be hung between stage curtains 
or in a wide doorway. 

One electric-light bulb on exten- 
sion cord to be placed on floor eight 
to ten feet behind screen. (If house 
lights are used between scenes it 
will not be necessary to turn out this 
light at all during the play.) 

Other properties used by charac- 
ters will be named as each charac- 
ter appears in the play. 
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With brushes they scrub, with” 


brushes they rub, 

To make the. house clean to see. 

(Music: Music for skipping. 
Shadow Scene: Tub Boys enter 
from one side of the screen, carry- 
ing small tub. A third boy enters 
from the opposite side. Three 
brushes inside the tub are used by 
the boys to scrub the floor indus- 
triously. At end of scene they 
hurry off, carrying properties.) 

FIRST SPEAKER—Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary. 

ALL SPEAKERS— 
Mary, Mary, Quite: Contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 


With flowers sweet and good food 
to eat, 

I water each one by the row, 

(Music: Slow waltz. Shadoy 
Scene: While house lights wey 
on, paper flowers were placed 
back of screen. Mary, wearing 
sunbonnet and carrying sprinkling 
can, enters. She picks up flower 
to make a small bouquet whigh 
she smells. This activity shoul 
take her across the screen. Tur. 
ing around, she goes back, using 
the sprinkling can. Action in this 
scene should be slow.) 

FIRST SPEAKER—Old King Cole, 

(Continued on page 70) 


BY MAGIC CARPET 


A RADIO PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


INEZ G. McCORMICK 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, 


James Bowie School, 
Harlingen, Texas 


; i= play was presented as a 


radio dramatization in our 
school. The fourth-grade geog- 
raphy text furnished all the infor- 
mation, and pupils’ suggestions 
were employed wherever possible. 
The play presents an excellent les- 
son in racial tolerance, showing 
very simply that the way of living 
of different peoples depends on 
the climate in which they live. 
Characters were: Announcer, 
Janie, Barry, Marilyn, Eddie, 
Hans, Gretchen Oolak, Lucita. 


THE PLAY 

ANNOUNCER— This is Radio Sta- 
tion We take you now to 
the James Bowie School, where 
the Fourth Grade is to present an 
original play entitled “By Magic 
Carpet.” The play begins in a 
back yard, where several children 
are sitting on a blanket talking. 

JANIE—Say, kids, my mother 
read me the best story last night. 
It was called “The Thief of Bag- 
dad” or “The Magic Carpet.” 
Do you know that story? 

BARRY—Yes. I saw the movie. 
You did too, Marilyn. Don’t you 
remember? 

MARILYN—Oh, yes! 
wonderful? 

EDDIE—My father told me that 
story, and he said that when he 
was a boy, his father told it to 
him. 

MARILYN—Oh, wouldn't it be 
wonderful if we knew the right 
words to say so that we could visit 
children in other lands? 


Wasn’t it 








BARRY— What would be the use 
of knowing the magic words, 
when we don’t have a magic car- 
pet to travel on? 

JANrIE—I don’t think we would 
have to have a special-carpet. Do 
you, Eddie? 

EDDIE—No, I bet we could use 
this blanket we’re sitting on now. 

MARILYN—Let’s pretend _ that 
we do have a magic carpet, and 
that we can visit children of other 
lands. Shall we, Barry? 

BARRY—Sure! Id like to go to 
Holland to meet a boy named 
Hans that I read about the other 
day. 

EDDIE—I’d like to visit a lot of 
places, too. 

EVERYONE— Yes, let’s gooooo! 

EppIE—All right! Get ready! 
Barry, get your feet on the blan- 
ket. Don’t let them hang over. 
Now-—let’s all sit up—hold hands 
—take a deep breath— 

For Holland we’re bound 
Faster than sound. 
Abra—ca—da—bra! Ga—zam! 
(Sound effect: a swishing high 
pitched whistle. A few bars of 
suitable music for atmosphere.) 
Well, here we are, kids. 
jante—Now I know why Hok 
land is called Land of Dikes and 
Windmills. (Continued on page 70) 
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A FROST 
FANCY 


RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE 


Summer gone, 
Winter here; 
Ways are white, 
Skies are clear. 
And the sun 

A ruddy boy 
All day sliding, 
While at night 


sp wa The stars appear 
macy Y Like skaters gliding 
On a mere. 
POLAR BEAR 


FLEUR CONKLING 


The most surprising animal 
I know is Polar Bear; 
He sits upon a cake of ice 
And doesn’t seem to care. 
Of course, his coat is very 
warm 
And keeps him snug and dry— 
But I'd much rather he would 
sit 
On cakes of ice, than I! 


HOW CREATURES MOVE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The lion walks on padded paws, 

The squirrel leaps from limb to limb, 

While flies can crawl straight up a wall, 

And seals can dive and swim. 

The worm he wiggles all around, 

The monkey swings by means of his 
tail, 

And birds may hop upon the ground 


Or spread their wings and sail. 


But boys and girls have much more fun; 
They leap and dance and walk and run. 


NEW WORLDS 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Each new book loved is like a country 
found 

To be revisited, until the ground 

fs thus familiar, and is held your own; 

Harvest is there, and fresh seed, newly 
sown. 


This morning, as I walked to 
school 
Across the fluffy snow, 
I came upon a bunny’s tracks— 
A jumping, zigzag row. 


He must have hurried very fast, 
For here and there I saw 

Along his jerky, winding trail 
The print of Rover’s paw! 


WINTER FEATHERS 
MILDRED D. SHACKLETT 


I looked from my window this morning and 


found 
That old Mother Snow-Cloud had covered the 
ground I 
With feathers, and more were still whirling 
around ; 


The seeds and the bulbs are her children ’tis said, 

And so when it’s cold, from her home overhead, 

She picks her fat geese, and then down on each bed 

She drops a soft coverlet, fleecy and white, 

Which keeps them all warm through the long win- 
ter night, 

Just as children are tucked in all comfy and tight! 


A STORY IN THE SNOW 
PEARL RIGGS CROUCH 


I set my lunch pail on the 
snow 


Led down the little hill. 


Then suddenly I thought I 


Shone Bunny’s twinkling 


A MODERN DRAGON 
ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


A train is a dragon that roars through the dark. 
He wriggles his tail as he sends up a spark. 

He pierces the night with his one yellow eye, 
And all the earth trembles when he rushes by. 


THE AIRPLANE 
ANNETTE WYNNE 


I like to see the airplane and hear the buzzing sound 

And see it settle like a bird quite safely on the 
ground; 

I like to see it spread its wings just like a butterfly, 

You'd think perhaps ’twould find a star to light on in 
the sky. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permis- 
sion to reprint verses: Dodd, Mead & Co., for “A Dress Fancy” 
from English Poems; the author, for “Winter Feathers”; John 
C. Winston Co., for “Indignant Male”; The Paebar Co., for 
“Polar Bear” from Small Talk for Small People; Follett Pub. Co., 
for “A Modern Dragon” from Songs from around the Toadstool 
Table, copyright 1930, 1937; J. B. Lippincott Co., for “The Air- 
lane” from For Days and Days, copyright 1919; Story Parade, 
ne., for “New Worlds,” copyright 1937; the author, for “Butter 
and Something” from For His Return (Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
publisher). 


The way they scrub 
Me in the tub, 


And rub and rub 
Until they simply 


Sometime they'll rub => S 
XN 


And stood there very still, 
For only Rover’s clumsy tracks 


A rustling sound close by; 
And there within a grassy clump 
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SONG FOR A CHILD 
HELEN BAYLEY DAVIS 


My kitty has a little song 

She hums inside of her; 

She curls up by the kitchen 
fire 

And then begins to purr. 

It sounds just like she’s wind- 
ing up 

A tiny clock she keeps 

Inside her beautiful fur coat 

To wake her, when she sleeps. 


heard 


eye! 


BUTTER AND SOMETHING 
ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


I went to the store 

To buy butter and something— 

I bought the butter, but 

The something I forgot. 

“Was it crackers?” said the store-man, 
“Was it eggs—was it pickles?” 

But I knew it wasn’t crackers, 

And pickles, it was not. 

“Was it lemons?” asked a lady, 

A funny old lady— 

“Or maybe it was beans 

That you serve in a pot?” 

But I don’t like lemons, 

The beans were cold and shiny, 

So I knew it wasn’t beans 

*Cause we eat our beans hot; 

A little girl with curls said, 

“Boy, was it cookies— 

Little chocolate cookies 

With a nut like a dot?” 

And I said— “Why yes, ’twas cookies— 
Oh, I’m sure it must be cookies— 

So I told the store man—“COOKIES!”’ 
And I went home with a lot! 
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A Playground at Stake 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ScENE 1 


Nancy and Bob coming home 
from school enter stage from left. 
Bob takes wallet from his pocket.) 

NANCY (looking eagerly over 
Bob’s left shoulder)—How much 
money is in it? 

BoB (looking around to be sure 
no one is watching)—We'll see. 
(Opens the wallec and counts.) 
These are 
There’s over 


Two, four, six—Gosh! 
twenty-dollar bills! 
a hundred doilars in it. 
NANCY (excitedly)—Whose is 
it, do you suppose? 
sos (hastily closing wallet)— 
What difference make? 
Finders are keepers, aren’t they? 
NANCY—But we can't keep the 
wallet, Bob! 
sop—Why not? 
didn’t we? 
NANCY 


does it 


We found it, 


Yes, but whoever lost 


it will be looking for it. Anyway, 


if we had that much money, 
someone would want to know 
where we got it. 

BoB—I suppose you're right. 


Opens wallet and looks at iden- 
tification card.) 
“Hiram Willis.” 

NANCY Why, he’s the man on 
the town council who helped keep 


This card says, 


us from getting the playground. 
Yes, that’s who he is! I 
wouldn't return anything to him. 
He deserves to lose his y. 
Shhh—I hear Mother coming. 
Don’t tell her that we found the 
wallet, or she'll make us return it. 
Stuffs wallet in pocket.) 
MOTHER 
Oh, here 
getting home from school. 


BOB 


money 


enters from right) 
You're late 
Dick 


phoned and said that he and 


you are. 


Beverly were coming over. 

NANCY We're going 
to try and plan some way to get 
that playground. 

MOTHER (smiling)—I hope you 
can think of something. A play- 
ground is certainly needed in this 
part of town. However, you must 
realize that the opposition of a 
man like Mr. Willis is serious. 

sop—Don’t worry,Mom! We'll 
show Mr. Willis a thing or two! 

MOTHER—You won't win him 
over that way, Son. With that 
attitude you are likely to antago- 
nize him even more. 

NANCY—I don’t see why the rest 
of the town council lets him have 
his way. There are enough mem- 
bers who are in favor of a play- 
ground, They ought to overrule 
him. 


Good! 
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FRANCIS L. KROLL 


Formerly, Principal, Dodge Junior High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska 








CHARACTERS 


NANCY DICK 

BOB ALICE 
MOTHER MR. WILLIS 
BEVERLY 


Costu MES 


school clothes, Mother wears an 








Children are dressed in regular 


apron over a cotton housedress, and 
Mr. Willis wears a_ business suit 
and a tie. 

SETTING 


Scene 1.—The living room at the 
home of Nancy and Bob. Exit to 
outdoors is left; to other parts of 
house, right. 

Sce ne 2. 


Mr. Willis’ office. 














MOTHER—There are plenty of 
Mr. Willis is a 
and the 
ones listen to him rather than to 


reasons. prom- 


inent man, undecided 
the less prominent people. In 
that way he gets a majority. 

A knock is heard at door at 
Le ft. ) 

NANCY (opening the door) 
Hello, Dick. Hi, Beverly. We 
were expecting you. Come on in. 

BEVERLY—Hello there, every- 
Dad was driving down- 
town, so he brought us over. 

pick—We're think 
of a way to get the playground, 


one! 
anxious to 


and we began to wonder whether 
your mother had any good ideas. 
We thought she might be able to 
suggest a way to win Mr. Willis 
over to our side. 

MOTHER—No, Dick, I'm afraid 
Mr. Willis 
has been less friendly than ever 
toward the children in this neigh- 
borhood since someone threw a 


I haven't any ideas. 


snowball through his window. 
NANCY—The one who threw it 
should have told Mr. Willis about 
the window and offered to pay 
for it. 
MOTHER—I must go out to the 
kitchen to get supper, but I should 


like to remind you to be careful 
not to antagonize Mr. Willis any 


more. (She exits right.) 
NANCY—Perhaps if you'd tell 


Mr. Willis who broke that win- 
dow last winter, he’d see that not 
all of us were responsible. 
Bpop—What? Be a tattletale? 
Mother wouldn’t approve of that! 


NANCY—I hate to bear tales 
too, but this is different. A play- 
ground is at stake. 

pick—I think Mr. Willis is 


merely using that broken window 
He never has any 
fun himself, and he doesn’t like 
to see anyone else have fun either. 

poBp—Dick is right. The play- 
ground was first suggested almost 
a year ago. Mr. Willis wasn’t in 
favor of it then, and that was be- 
fore his window was broken. I 
think we should pester him until 
he gives us the playground. 

NANCY—Well, I don’t! I think 
Mother is right; we won't win his 
friendship by annoying him. But 
if we could do him a big favor 
(looks intently at Bob), he might 
change his mind about giving us 
the playground. 

BoB (shaking his head warn- 
ingly at Nancy)—That’s out. He 


aS an excuse. 
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has to show he deserves a favo, 
before I'll do him one. 

pick—I don’t know what fayor 
you could do for him anyway, 
He’s rich. He can have anything 
he wants! 

BEVERLY—Anything except real 
friends. (Others look at her ia 
surprise.) I mean it. He does 
have a lot of influence, but | 
doubt whether he has many req) 
friends. 

(A knock is heard at door left.) 

BoB—I’ll answer it. ( Opens 
door.) Why, hello, Alice! Come 
in, won’t you? 

ALICE (entering )—Hello, every- 
body. No, I can’t stay, Bob. | 
just came to ask whether this is 
your knife. (Holds out knife on 
palm of hand.) 

BOB (looking at it in surprise)- 
It’s just like mine, but I have 
mine in my pocket, I think. 
(Feels in pockets.) Gosh, I don't 
have it, so that must be mine. | 
didn’t even know that I lost it. 
Thanks, Alice. ‘That was good of 
you to return it. I’m sorry | 
don’t have anything to offer you 
as a reward; but I’ve spent all of 
my allowance. 

ALICE—I don’t want a reward. 
I found it on the floor under your 
desk at school and thought it must 
be yours, so of course I returned 
it. Besides you did me a big fa- 
vor once. 

BoB (hastily)—Well, it didn’t 
hurt me just to keep still. Any- 
way you weren’t to blame. Bill 
was the one who did it. 

ALICE—I was throwing snow- 
balls, too. It could have been 
mine instead of Bill’s that went 
through Mr. Willis’ window. 

NANCY—So Bill was the one 
who broke Mr. Willis’ window! 

ALICE—Yes, he did. But it was 
an accident. 

BEVERLY—Why didn’t you g0 
tell him that you and Bill were 
throwing snowballs and that Bill’ 
broke his window? 

ALIcE—I wanted to, but Bill 
wouldn’t let me. Now we have 
saved enough money to pay for 
the window, and we’re going t0 
send the money to Mr. Willis by 
mail. 

NANCY—But why wouldn't Bill 
let you tell? 

atice—He thought Mr. Willis 
was so mean that he would caus 
a lot of trouble. 

BoB—He’s right, too. 

BEVERLY—Oh, no! _I think Bill 
is wrong. (Continued on page 67) 
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ICE SKATING 


WORDS BY JOY MABIE MUSIC BY MILDRED PASQUERO 
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CHARACTERS 


verse cHom—Any number of 
children divided into low, 
medium, and high voices. 
cHorus—Any number of singers, 
bo.h girls and boys. 
INDIANS—Six to twelve 
grade boys. 
INDIAN CHILD 
ENGLISH DANCERS 
NEGRO CHILD 
NORWEGIAN DANCERS 
HAWAIIAN CHILD 
MEXICAN DANCERS 
AMERICAN CHILD 


upper- 


Nore 
Suggestions for the costumes, 
make-up, special staging, and 


sources of music are given at 
the end of this pageant. 




















HIS pageant, the theme of 
T which is brotherhood, needs 
no props and very simple scenery. 
It may be performed against a 
cyclorama in an 
out of doors in 
green spot with trees as a back- 
ground, 

It is ideal for combining the tal- 
ents of several small schools, or 
several grades of one school, each 
learning the parts of Verse Choir 
and Chorus, contributing 
special dances or music. Partic- 
ular attention may be given to 
racial groups in the school. 

The Verse Choir and the Cho- 
rus may be separate, sitting side 
by side to form a semicircle fac- 
ing the audience, or one group 
may both speak and sing. 

Behind them, either hanging 
suspended from overhead or 
standing upright on dowel sticks, 
are the flags of all the nations 
from which have come portions 
of the United States population. 


auditorium or 
a semicircular 


and 


THE PAGEANT 

(As the Verse Choir begins the 
second paragraph of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the pianist 
strikes a G chord below middle C, 
progressing upward, ending with 
G B and D above middle C as 
they finish.) 
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We Fold 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MARCELLA RAWE 
Teacher of Music and Art, Public School, Lake Grove, Oregon 


VERSE CHOIR 

(Piano chord B D G.) 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are 
created equal, 

(Piano chord C D A.) 

That they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, 

(Piano chord D G B.) 

That among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

(Piano chord D F* C.) 

That to secure these rights, 
governments instituted 
among men, 

(Piano chord G B D.) 

Deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

CHORUS (begins to sing without 


are 


pause )— 

America, America, 

God shed his grace on thee 

And crown thy good with broth- 
erhood 

From sea to shining sea. 

LOW SOLO 

First came the Indian through the 
forest pathways. 

The echo of his drumbeat comes 
throbbing down the breeze. 

(Drum off stage beats slowly 
and softly. Verse Choir takes up 
chant in time with drum.) 

VERSE CHOIR (Softly, evenly)— 
Beat drum—call the 

tribes to council. 
Beat—drum—the warriors come 
silent, through the trees. 

(Lights dim to spotlight cen- 
tered below Chorus. Indians steal 
across the stage from left to right 
while Chorus sings and drum 
beats, softening to silence.) 

(Chorus sings “Prayer from the 
Mountain Chant.” ) 

(Lights go up.) 

INDIAN CHILD (enters)—I am 
an American Indian. I am proud 
of the part my people are playing 
in the building of America. Our 
handwork and music are part of 
its culture. Our reputation for 
bravery and hardihood is an ob- 
ject lesson to others. Long ago 
unscrupulous and greedy men 
caused hatred between Indians 
and white men. Today we work 
toward respect, fair play, and bet- 


drum—beat 


ter understanding. 
are American citizens. Hundreds 
of us fought for our country. Now 
we wish to live for it; to keep the 
best of our old ways, and to learn 
the best of the new. (Exits.) 

VERSE CHOIR- 

Next came the Englishmen, Cav- 
alier and Puritan, 

Quaker gray, and Catholic, o’er 
the stormy sea, 

Seeking what their souls craved, 
peace, or wealth, or freedom, 

Building a brave new land, a land 
for you and me. 

HIGH SOLO- 

But sometimes in the spring, their 
thoughts turned to England. 

The green land, the soft land, so 
far, so far away: 

Then they sang old songs and 
taught their children dances, 

The simple steps they used to 
dance to welcome in the May. 

(English Dancers enter, dance 
an English folk dance, and exit.) 

Low soLo—The Dutch settled 
Amsterdam and gave us “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

HIGH SOLO—The Swedes came 
to Delaware and farmed the fer- 
tile land. 

MEDIUM SOLO, I—The French 
had a colony called Louisiana. 

MEDIUM SOLO, II—The Spanish 
built a city in the flowery Easter 
Land. 

VERSE CHOIR— 

Yet all these foreign born became 
American in deed and name, 
And others added to its fame; 

Low soLto—Men from Scot- 
land, 

HIGH soLo—Men from Prussia, 

MEDIUM sOLO, I—Men from 
Denmark, Flanders, Russia. 

VERSE CHOIR— 

Brought their age-old skills and 


arts 

With thanks and courage in their 
hearts. 

They built the future in their 
plans 


And all became—Americans! 
LOW SOLO (diffidently)— 
And to the gifts these lands were 
bringing, 
Be adding the Irish and their 
singing. 


My people 






















Jane Loemis 





(Chorus sings “Galway Pip 
er.” ) 

MEDIUM SOLO, I (solemnly)- 
But there were some who did no 

ask to come to America, 
Who came in chains, 
In the filthy holds of sailing ships 
( Pause.) 
They lived their days in slavery, 
Their nights were filled with 
weeping. 

(Lights dim to spotlight. 4 
wide variety of choices may bh 
made here. The Chorus may sin 
a spiritual while a tableau of Ne 
gro life is enacted in the spotlight, 
or a soloist may sing the verses, 
standing in the spotlight while th 
Chorus joins in the refrain, oro 
special group may sing.) 

VERSE CHOIR- 

Slowly, with the weight of into: 
erance upon their shoulder, 

They struggled toward the light 

With their shackled hands they 
aided themselves 

And gave to America. 

Music they gave, and the othe 
arts. 

They have become adept with the 
pen. 

They have produced scientists. 

Their educators teach patienct 
and tolerance 

Who have known none them 
selves. 

(Lights up.) 

NEGRO CHILD (enters)—I’m an 
American (Continued on page 72) 
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A Piggy Bank Graph 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 





EDITH VANDERWOUDE 














NIMATED Charts and graphs are effective devices to 
A use in showing class progress or the relative prog- 
ress of contesting groups within a class. One such 
graphic device is an imitation piggy bank into which a 
coin marked with percentages is gradually slipped as a 
group approaches its goal of 100 per cent. The objec- 
tive may be total participation in the school’s thrift 
program, perfect attendance, and so on. 

Let all the pupils draw piggy banks, and vote on the 
most satisfactory one. Transfer it to heavy cardboard, 
paint it or color it with crayons, and cut it out. Cut a 
sizable slit in the back to represent the place for coins. 
Mount the pig on a sheet of cardboard. 

Cut a cardboard circle to represent a coin with a di- 
ameter a trifle less than the length of the slit in the pig’s 
back. Draw a line to define the diameter and rule off 
equal spaces along this diameter. (See drawing. ) 
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MOVABLE CUTOUTS 






FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


T HE figures with movable parts shown in 
actual size on this page are simple to 
make and appealing to both primary and 
middle-grade children. Either one may be 
made just for fun, or will serve as a place 
card at a party. The cuckoo clock may be 
used to help children learn to tell time. 

Cut the body of the snow man from 
heavy construction paper. Cut his arms 
and hat all in one piece. Fold the hat on 
the dotted line and color it red. Color the 
snow man’s eyes, nose, mouth, and buttons 
black or dark blue. 





















Cut the slits as shown by the solid lines jn 
the snow man’s body, and put the arm; 
through them. Fasten the two parts to. 
gether with a paper fastener in place of q 
middle button attached at the place indi- 
cated on the arms section. Paste his up. 
raised hand to the brim of his hat. Move 
the other arm and he will tip his hat. 

From a folded sheet of white construc. 
tion paper cut the clockface shown below, 
placing the folded edge of the paper along 
the top of the clock. Cut the head and the 
tail of the bird, and the body as shown by 
the dotted lines, from colored construction 
paper; likewise the hands of the clock. 
Color the base of the clock, and print the 
numbers on the clockface with crayon. 

Place the head and tail unit of the bird 
between the folded clockface. Fasten the 
hands and these two parts together witha 
paper fastener at the point indicated. 
Spread the base slightly apart to make the 
clock stand. Tilt the tail up and down to 
make the head move. 

Variations of these figures may easily be 
worked out. For use on Valentine Day, the 
snow man may have a heart in his left hand. 

The cuckoo clock may be changed into 
an animal clock by giving it the head and 
tail of a rabbit, a cat, or a dog. 
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Repeat a Single Unit 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LOIS RINDERKNECHT 


Formerly, Teacher, Third Grade, Valley School, 
Maplewood, Missourt 


FTER my class had drawn designs using nursery-rhyme 
A characters, we then made an attempt at allover designs. 
We began with a small pattern which was repeated over and 
over on a large piece of paper. 

Each child was given a paper 4%” x 6” and was asked to 
make something interesting within this area. If the first 
design wasn’t satisfactory, a second one was drawn. Then 
the small design was traced at the windows as many times as 
necessary to fill the larger piece of paper. We ran the de- 
signs to the very edge of the paper. 


No definite color schemes were discussed. Each child 


chose several colors that appealed to him and that looked 
well together. When one design was colored, the others 
on that page were done in a similar fashion. 








“Tue Tuteresting Desiqu Problems 





Fill a Given Space 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


EVELYN CHILTON 
Teacher, Grades 2A—3B, Woodrow Wilson School, 


Ferndale, Michigan 























AKING designs that will look well on a necktie is an un- 
M usual art problem. First we discussed various possibil- 
ities for such designs. 

Each child was given a piece of white construction paper, 
5” x 12”, and a pattern of the shape of a necktie. He then 
traced his pattern on the white paper and made a design 
inside the tie outline. Some designs were allover designs 
of checks, stripes, and plaids. Other designs were scenes 
imitating expensive hand-painted ties. 

The tie was cut out and mounted 1%” from the top of a 
piece of dark gray construction paper. The white collar 
halves were then cut and pasted on the knot of the tie with 
part of the collar overlapping on the back of the gray paper. 
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Wut tn the Nest, a Rainy - Recess Game 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


UTS in the Nest will afford en- 
N tertainment for four players 
during many recreation periods at 
school. Some children will like to 
make such a game board to use at 
home or to give as a gift. 

First cut a 12” square of heavy 
cardboard. Paint it in any color 


ing paper. Color each squirrel a 
different color. Cut out and glue 
securely, one in each corner of the 
board. 

In the exact center of the board 
place a screw-type metal top from a 
quart glass jar. Anchor it in place 
with transparent sticky tape. 


er and the rest are used as counters, 
The players each choose a squirrel 
and place one button on the nut 
which the squirrel holds. To start 
the game, a player presses his shoot- 
er on the edge of a button and tries 
to make it hop into the jar top. 
After the first player has had one 


try, it is the next player’s turn. 
The first player to get all of his but- 
tons into the top is the winner. So 


The game has two, three, or four 
players. Each player has five but- 
tons. One button is used as a shoot- 


desired. In a 242” square draw a 
squirrel holding a nut. Reproduce 
it four times on heavy white draw- 


ww 


w 8 
' 





PUT A 
SHALLOW 
JAR TOP HERE 
HOLD IN PLACE 
WITH 
SCOTCH TAPE 


PLACE BUTTONS ON 
THE DOTTED CIRCLES 


SCOTCH 
TAPE 


ScoTcu 
TAPE work 
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JESSIE 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory 


or our chalk portraits we used 12” 
F% 18” manila paper and medium- 
sized brushes. We first sketched in the 
lines of the face and hair, and painted 
the outlines black. We put colored chalk 
on very heavy, and rubbed it with our 
fingers. If the chalk covered the black 
lines too much, we repainted them when 
the picture was all covered with chalk. 

Some children used light colors for the 
skin, putting white chalk on the face and 
a light orange on top and rubbing these 
together. But the majority used brilliant 
orange for the skin, or brown for a South 
American or Mexican. A bright orange 
face with yellow hair was one favorite 
combination. They used magenta, deep 
blue, rich red, greens, and yeliows, for 
an over-all effect. 

Using black paint on the outlines 
made the work simpler and kept the 
vivid colors separated. We used black 
paint for other dark areas too. ‘This 
made the outlines more permanent than 
black chalk or charcoal would have done. 

Children usually draw a face in profile 
incorrectly. ‘The nose should project 
from the face. Over and over we prac- 
ticed making the nose come out farther 
than the forehead. We used newspapers 
to practice on. 

After the children were able to make 
the nose and forehead reasonably well, 
they worked on drawing the rest of the 
profile. It took lots of practice to get the 
features small enough. Children had to 
work hard on the drawing of the chin. 
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Portraits Done with Chalk 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


TODD 


» School, University of Chicago 


Attention had to be called many times 
to the fact that in a side view the eye 
appears to be near the edge of the face. 

Some children made a plain _ back- 
ground. Some used their originality to 
invent interesting backgrounds which 
added beauty to the composition. On 
the whole, the girl faces were the more 
popular. However, the boy faces were 
easier to color. 

In painting the front view, the chil- 
dren had difficulty making a large oval 
for the face. The teacher had them work 
on the blackboard and then make the 
movements in the air above the paper. 
Then, while the hand still felt the mo- 
tion, it was brought down on the paper 
to draw the oval. 

The next thing was to draw the eyes 
about halfway down on the face. Chil- 
dren usually put them high in the fore- 
head. By limiting children to the use of 
a medium-sized brush we avoided the 
careful slow drawing of many details in 
the eyes. Some children painted the lips 
with black paint, some colored the lips 
red, and some outlined them. 

A lesson like this is good for all chil- 
dren in sixth grade. After making these 
faces as described, they have had an ex- 
perience which will help them do many 
other portraits for fun in grade six and in 
higher grades. When studying people of 
other countries they will enjoy trying to 
make portraits of people who have high 
cheekbones, thin or thick lips, or the pe- 
culiar hairdress of some primitive tribes. 
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b music, manual training, or art 
classes will be interested in making 
one of the oldest musical instruments 
known, the shepherd's pipe. They will also 
enjoy playing simple tunes on their finished 
instruments. 
Assemble all of your materials and tools 
first. You will need a piece of bamboo 
measuring about 14” in length and at least 
1” in diameter. This bamboo may be cut 
from the large end of a fish pole, or ordered 
from any company that supplies craft ma- 
terials. (If you choose a piece of bamboo 
with thick sides, you will find it easier. to 
cut the air passage that is described later. 
A cork, larger than the inside of the bam- 
boo, can be purchased at any drugstore. 
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A Shepherd's Pipe 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


DAISY MOORE 




















The manual-training room should provide 
the following tools: a hack saw, a small 
hand drill and a '%” drill bit, a small rattaij 
or circular file, a small triangular file, g 
sheet of sandpaper, and a sharp knife. 4 
vise may be used to hold the bamboo while 
it is cut or drilled, but care must be taken 
not to tighten the vise too much, for the 
bamboo splits easily, especially when cold, 
Laying the bamboo on something solid or 
in a slight depression is all that is necessary 
to hold it steady, or pupils may work in 
pairs, one holding the bamboo steady while 
the other does the drilling and sawing. 

Rubbing the bamboo with salad oil and 
allowing it to stand a few days before you 
use it will help keep it from splitting. If it 
does split, the cracks may be covered with 
narrow strips of gummed cellulose tape. 

If the bamboo is cut from a fish pole, use 
the rattail file to smooth the inside of it 
Bamboo purchased from a craft company 
should already be smoothly finished. 

The mouth piece.—Starting 4” from the 
end of the pipe, saw diagonally from A to 
B (Fig. 1), cutting off a little more than 
half the end of the pipe, thus forming the 
mouthpiece. 

The window.—Along the top of the pipe, 
drill a hole %” in diameter and 14” from 
the mouthpiece (Point A, Fig. 2), being 
careful that the drill does not break through 
too quickly and cut the opposite side. Mark 
off a rectangle 4” x 3/16”, using the hole 
just drilled as the center of the rectangle. 
With a sharp knife, roughly cut out the 
bamboo window inside the rectangle, form- 
ing a window slightly smaller than the area 
marked. The triangular file should be used 
to cut the window to the correct size and to 
make the corners square. 

The air passage.—On the inside of the 
bamboo, using a sharp knife, cut a shallow 
passage from the tip of the mouthpiece to 
the window. Make this passage the same 
width as the window and be very carefth 
not to cut through to the outside of 
bamboo. (See Fig. 3.) The triangular 

may be used to shape the corners. ; 

The tone edge.—Shape the tone edge 
cutting out a small triangular piece of ba 
boo from the end of the window which 
opposite the mouthpiece. (See Fig. 4.) 
the triangular file to smooth and sha 
the edges. 

Fitting the cork.—With sandpaper, 
fully shape a cork to fit the mouthpi 
Lay the sandpaper on the workbench 
rub the cork against it with a circular 
tion. Since the cork must fit the bam 
pipe perfectly, test it often. To test the 
insert the cork into the bamboo, cover 
window with your finger, and look thro 
the opposite end. No light should be sect, 
except that coming (Continued on page Th 
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A Stand-Up Eskimo 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 





EVELYN CIVEROLO 


Formerly, Teacher, Navaho School, Gallup, New Mexico 


























vide AKE the Eskimo figure at the left on 

small M a piece of heavy white construction 

attall paper. Draw in the features, color them, 

le, a and cut out the figure. From black con- 

A struction paper, cut the fur pieces and 

while paste them in place on the Eskimo. 

‘aken Draw the snowshoes on white paper. 

r the Color their edges and netting and the 

cold. figure’s leggings black. Paste the snow- 

id or shoes on heavy cardboard and cut out. 

—) Cut on the solid lines as in the drawing 

re here. Fold the Eskimo’s feet on the dot- 

vhile ted lines (see drawing at left) and put 
them through the slots in the snowshoes, 

and The figure will then stand alone. 
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eing e S§ M. made by pasting small pieces of cotton 
ugh Clu MUCMU CHUL or milk filter on the blue sky.) 


fark Cut a pattern for the snow man from 
hole FOR PRIMARY GRADES newspaper, pin the pattern to the milk 

agle, filter, and cut out the various parts of 
the BERNICE WALZ the snow man. Paste the snow man on 

orm- z ae : the blue construction paper so that he is 
area Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Madison, Nebraska standing on the snowy ground. 

used From scraps of felt or bright-colored 

d to apne snow-man pictures can be Using white tempera paint, make wool cloth, cut mittens, a hat, and a scarf 

made with cotton-fiber disks used for snowflakes and snow-covered ground on for him. The snow man’s eyes, his nose, 

the filtering milk. These can be bought in a piece of dark-blue construction paper his mouth, and his buttons are also made 
we quantity where farm supplies are sold. size 9” x 12”. (Snowflakes may also be of bits of felt or wool. 
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Puppets Made from Newspaper 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


ELVA N. PHILLIPS 


HILDREN everywhere are interest- 
C ed in puppets. No matter how 
shy a child may be, he finds an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression as he con- 
structs and handles a puppet. While 
making it act and talk he is in reality 
doing those things himself. 

Materials needed for these simple 
hand puppets are newspaper, paste, 
paint, and a sock for the costume. 

First, squeeze wet newspaper into a 
compact egg shape the size of a child’s 
fist. This is the puppet’s head mold. 
Two small wads of wet newspaper are 
used for hand molds. Apply a layer 


of wet newspaper strips, without paste, 
over the wet molds. This permits the 
mold to be removed easily. 






Associate Professor of Art, Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas 


Add two or three layers of narroy 
strips of paper and paste. Build wp 
the nose, ears, chin, and forchead with 
wads and strips of paper and paste, 4 
small wad of paper and paste is added 
to the hands for thumbs. Flatten oy 
the edges at the neck and wrists » 
that, when the puppet is dressed, the 
costume will not slip off easily. 

Apply four or five layers of paper 
and paste, crisscrossing over the fea. 
tures. For a smoother finish, the lag 
layer may be strips torn from paper 
toweling. 

Set the head and hands upright to 
dry. When they have hardened, the 
damp paper molds may be removed, 
The holes left are for the child’s fin. 
gers. When the head and hands ar 
dry, a coat of paint may be applied, 
and the features added. Hair is paint- 
ed on or it may be made from yam, 

The top of a sock makes the co- 
tume. Cut off the sock just below the 
heel. Slit it along the bottom to about 
an inch above where the heel tums 
Bring the edges of the instep and the 
slit edges of the heel together. Insert 
the head in the center. Then sew the 
edges on both sides of the head, mak- 
ing shoulder seams. Leave opening 
at the ends for the hands. A band of 


contrasting color is sewed around the 
wrists and about the neck. A cone- 
shaped hat with a white pompon at 
the peak is glued in place. 
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Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 





ARITHMETIC BEES 
EDITH F. MILLER 


OR a stimulating change dur- 
F ing the arithmetic period it is 
fun to have an occasional “bee.” 
This may be carried out following 
the same procedure as in a spell- 
ing bee. Many types of questions 
may be used, for example: 

1. Number facts. 

2. Completion, true-false, and 
multiple-choice statements cover- 
ing all types of work. 

3. Reduction of fractions. 

4. Giving decimal equivalents 
io fractions. 

5. Changing fractions to per 
cents. 

6. Questions based on tables of 
measure. 

7. Two-step problems. 

8. Harder problems where the 
the estimated 
answer, the method, or the num- 
ber and kind of steps. 

I try to let every row have a 
chance at the same type of prob- 
lem so that difficulties will 
equalized. Such a bee not only 
is good fun but it provides for 
review and shows where weak- 
nesses exist 


response may be 


be 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 








TAKING TURNS 


MARY MARGARET GOSCHNICK 


ECAUSE my first-graders had 

harsh words over who should 
sit next to me at story-reading 
time, we developed the following 
system. Everyone sits in a Cir- 
cle on chairs, and when I turn a 
page, child 
adjacent seat while I remain in 
This gives each child 


each moves to an 
one chair. 
two turns to sit next to me and 
they all co-operate gladly. 





Arizona.—The seventh grade in our 
school would like to exchange letters, 
stamps, news clippings, and other 
objects with pupils of the United 
States and foreign countries. We live 
in the resort area near Phoenix: Ad- 
dress: Mr. John F. O'Donnell, Payne 
Training School, Tempe, Arizona. 


Arizona.—My two dozen fifth-grade 
pupils would like to write to pupils in 
other states and countries. ‘Tucson is 
famous for its old Spanish ruins. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Walter H. Posner, C. E. 
Rose School, 12th Ave. at Michigan 
Drive, Tucson, Arizona. 


California.—My sixth-grade pupils 
and I wish to exchange correspond- 
ence and souvenirs or products with 
other sixth-grade pupils and teachers 
anywhere. Bellflower is near Los 
Angeles in a rich oil and dairy district, 
and there are many aircraft factories 
close by. We will send souvenirs of 
each. Address:' Mrs. Faye Wills, 
Ramona School, Bellflower, California. 


California.—Our sixth-grade class is 
interested in corresponding and ex- 
changing pictures, maps, and items of 
interest with pupils in any part of our 
own country and elsewhere. We live 
very near the Mother Lode Country 
of gold-mining fame. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Thelma Clark, Rio Linda Union 
School, Rio Linda, California. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 


grades. 
your own. 


You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 


interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 


lication of your notice. 


the exchange of correspondence, 
signed by the teachers themselves. 


Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Illinois.—My fifth-grade group would 
be very glad to hear from other fifth- 
graders. 
Red Cross and Audubon clubs. 
have a classroom paper which 
should like to exchange for other 
school newspapers. De Kalb has a 
population of 12,000. It is sixty miles 
west of Chicago’s Loop. Hybrid corn 
is developed here, also hybrid chick- 
ens. Barbed wire was invented and 
first manufactured here. Address: 
Mrs. Louise Schmidlap, 406 N. Tenth 
Street, De Kalb, Illinois. 


We are interested in Junior 
We 


we 


Illinois—My 5A and 6B classes 
would like to correspond with pupils 
in other parts of the United States, 
in Canada, or in European countries. 
We live in a town near Saint Louis, 
Missouri. We should be glad to ex- 
change souvenirs. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Dolores Bright, 
2684 Washington Street, Granite City, 
Illinois. 
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A MUSIC AID 
LAURA M. WARREN 
: — 
HEN teaching young chil. 
They cannot be acknowledged or VN dren to use the score jn 
returned. singing from the book, I have 
An article should not exceed 300 found this method helpful. 
words in length. Begin each article : tn z 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary Choose a familiar.song. Write F 
to send a letter with your contribu- the music and the words in their 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a proper relative position on the Asso. 
separate sheet. Mastiines’ the » at 
Your article should be typewritten ackboard. se a different col- 
if possible, with double spacing. (If or of chalk for the words of each 
you submit a handwritten article, stanza. = 
be sure to write plainly on one side a 
of the paper only and leave space After motivation I say to the Th 
between the lines.) children, “Now we shall read the psa 
red line.” Next we read the blue | taking | 
line or the second stanza, and} Man 
finally we read the yellow line or } camera 
the third stanza. der to | 
OUR TROUBLE BELL Several children then read the } © 
e 
aa song from the blackboar i 
LUCILLE E. CAMPBELL arr d, using } Photo 
the pointer. Later one child } issued t 
E READ “The Bell of Atri” points while the others sing. Next } pany. 
and decided to have a bell they are told, “This is the way § topics: 
in our school which anyone could songs are written in books, but | og 
‘ ¢ : ns; 
ring to tell a wrongdoing. If a_ there all the lines are black and Photog 
child is too rough at play or is_ we have to watch the position of | Free 
unfair, the bell may be rung and _ the lines.” Finally they are } obtaine 
we all gather to decide the right given the books and are told on | Service 
thing to do. This practice tends what page to find the song which Co., Re 
to eliminate quarrels and crying, they have been reading from the 
and develops the children’s sense blackboard. They sing the song, | What a 
of justice. pointing to the words. observer 
in an el 
The 
cent bu 
withsta 
Keep t 
tainer ' 
serting 
Iowa.—My pupils and I wish to ex- force i 
change letters with pupils and teach- Lamps 
ers from any place in the United | when b 
States. We live in the “Heart of the } resultin 
Corn Belt.” Our school is a small} A by 
: , rural school. Address all mail to: | off jnte 
All notices must be concerned chiefly with Mrs. Marvin Sobotka, Diagonal, Iowa. - 
give complete addresses, and be ’ at 
Send notices early, addressed to: Towa.—My fifth-grade pupils from nae 
the public school of What Cheer, h 
Iowa, would like to exchange letters, tect th 
post cards, and souvenirs with pupils lamp h 
Illinois.—My pupils from the first of the United States and foreign coun- before 
through eighth grades and I should tries. What Cheer’s main industry In « 
like to exchange letters, cards, and clay products. Address all mail to: J project 
souvenirs with pupils and teachers in Mrs. Anita Seitsinger, Rose Hill, | the Jaz 
other schools. Address: Miss Ethel B. Iowa. off the 
Hagler, 501 Lucier Street, Murphys- If your 
boro, Illinois. Kansas.—My pupils of grades five “bu 
; - m 
and six would like to exchange letters waters 
Indiana.—The third- and fourth- with children of other states and coun a , 
grade pupils of Moscow School would tries. We live in the High Plains sec et 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and tion of Kansas. Address: Mrs. Miriam 
any other material with pupils of Blum, Menlo Consolidated School, 
other states or countries. Address: Menlo, Kansas. Would 
Mrs. Ethel Meyer, R.D. 1, Milroy, 5 Gare 
Indiana. Kentucky.—My fourth-grade pupils tong re 
and I should like to exchange cards, The 
Jowa.—The seven pupils of my rural letters, souvenirs, pictures, and tt |, book 
school, grades primary through sev- gional products with pupils and teac the w 
enth, would like to correspond with ers in the United States and foreign dred m 
pupils in schools in the United States countries. We live in a rich indus A 
and foreign countries. We will ex- trial area and can provide an inter }4 list 
change leaves, agricultural products, esting exchange of products. Address: Addres 
stamps, art work, and so on. Address Mrs. Irene Campbell, Melvin Graded lee, Sck 
mail to: Miss Dorothy Schwartz, School, Melvin, Kentucky. St, Ne 
R.D. 2, Atlantic, Iowa. (For other items see pages 3 and 5) | guide j 
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IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, health, language, music, reading, 
science, or social studies; or if you wish to know 
how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





—___—_ 


Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, 

Los Angeles 








Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Health 


MAY HARE 


Health Education Co-ordinator, 
Kansas State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Where may we secure a booklet with 
instructions that would be helpful in 
taking pictures on trips? 


Many teachers like to take a 
camera along when traveling in or- 
der to photograph scenes which will 
be of value in teaching. A useful 
booklet entitled “Notes for the 
Photo Traveler” has recently been 
issued by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. It discusses the following 
topics: What’s Different about 
Travel Pictures? Customs Regula- 
tions; Exposure; and Suggested 
Photographic Headquarters. 

Free copies of the booklet may be 
obtained by addressing the Sales 
Service Division, Eastman Kodak 


Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
2 


What are some of the cautions to be 
observed in handling projection lamps 
in an elementary school? 


The filaments used in incandes- 
cent bulbs are delicate and will not 
withstand sharp jars or knocks. 
Keep the lamp packed in its con- 
tainer when not in use. When in- 
serting a lamp in the socket do not 
force it or exert heavy pressure. 
Lamps have been known to break 
when being placed in the projector, 
resulting in serious cuts. 

A burning projection lamp gives 
off intense heat. Never cmek or 
grasp a lamp until it has had time 
to cool off. By using a cloth folded 
three or four times, one may pro- 
tect the fingers from burns if the 
lamp has to be changed or handled 
before it has had time to cool. 

In operating a motion-picture 
projector turn on the motor before 
the lamp is switched on. Turn 
off the lamp when it is not needed. 
If your projection lamp is marked 
‘burn base down,” do not tilt the 
Projector more than 20 degrees 
while the lamp is burning. 


e 


Vould you please tell me where I can 
secure a catalogue of American folk- 
song recordings for classroom use? 


The “Treasury of Folk Songs” is 
a booklet which contains not only 

© words and music of one hun- 

d American folk songs but also 
alist of recordings of the songs. 
Address the Scholastic Book Serv- 
te, Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th 
St, New York 3. The price of the 
guide is $.25. 





Do you consider that children in the 
sixth grade can benefit from belonging 
to a science club? 


If the club has a worthy purpose 
and is planned to achieve a goal, 
it is advisable. Such clubs often 
provide opportunities for individu- 
als to explore their own interests to 
a fuller extent than is possible in 
the classes. Children with out-of- 
school hobbies often find opportu- 
nity to share their experiences in a 
science club. 


Sf 


Please tell me whether you think a 
study of weather is too difficult for pu- 
pils in the third grade. 


The answer to your question de- 
pends on what you want to teach 
about the weather. There are 
many things about this subject that 
are on the observational level, and 
thus are appropriate for primary 
grades. 

Your third-graders can keep a 
simple weather chart, on which 
they record their observations of 
clouds, sun, temperature, and wind 
direction and speed. They can 
learn to read a thermometer. They 
can learn about water evaporating 
and condensing, and do experi- 
ments to show these phenomena. 


od 


How can I relate my science classes 
more closely to the immediate concerns 
of the children in my rural school? 


A knowledge of the kind of 
things the children do to help their 
parents at home, and a survey of 
how people in the community earn 
a living, will give you many ideas 
on how to make your science classes 
more meaningful to your pupils. 

Here are some of the problems 
that have been studied successfully 
in a rural school. What do living 
things need in order to grow and 
how do we provide these things? 
What causes the weather to change 
and how can these changes be fore- 
cast? How do tools and machines 
help us to do work? How do we 
keep our homes safe from fire? 

Each of these problems has many 
applications to life in a rural com- 
munity. A careful study of them 


can yield much useful information, 
as well as developing skills, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations that are 
an essential part of the equipment 
of pupils in a rural community. 


What is the ideal temperature for a 
primary classroom? My principal says 
that it should be between 68° and 70°. 


While 68° to 70° is considered 
the proper temperature for class- 
rooms, it is often advisable to have 
the classroom slightly warmer for 
primary children. Heat rises, and 
the warm air may be over their 
heads. It is better to have an ade- 
quately heated classroom than to 
have the children wear sweaters. 

Classrooms are frequently over- 
heated, however, and for this rea- 
son it is unfortunate that children 
are often allowed to wear sweaters, 
rubbers, and even snow pants in 
school, 


e 


How can a teacher place health in the 
daily program and make it function 
effectively in the lives of the pupils? 

Health is not simply a subject to 
be studied and recited. Health in- 
volves every experience of the in- 
dividual—sitting, standing, walking. 
(Surely posture affects the health! ) 
Light, heat, ventilation, cleanliness 
—all are factors contributing to 
healthful everyday living. 

Health has to do with eating, 
drinking, resting, studying, learn- 
ing, working, playing, sleeping. 
The school day should be planned 
with attention to health practices. 

Health must impress itself on the 
lives of the pupils through the fa- 
cilities of the community. Health is 
related to water supply, milk, food, 
food handlers, sewage disposal, 
communicable-disease control, and 
so on. Health education must be 
community-wide. Only then will 
the school program be supported. 

And never forget that health ed- 
ucation is most effectively influ- 
enced by the example and health 
habits of the teacher! 


Sd 


What is the best approach in correcting 
temper tantrums after a child has once 
developed this behavior pattern? 


One must realize that temper 
tantrums are symptoms of malad- 
justment and that simply to handle 
a temper tantrum does not solve 
the problem. A child who has con- 
stant and severe temper tantrums 
needs more help than he can obtain 
in a classroom, and I would sug- 
gest that he be sent to a child psy- 
chiatrist for a more complete study. 
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When the excitement of Christmas is 
over, interest in music will slump. How 
can I revive this interest? 


Use your January music periods 
for checking each child in music. 
Nothing is more stimulating and 
conducive to extra effort than 
knowing one is being graded. 

Test each child individually as to 
his ability to match tones, to sing 
a tune, to recognize simple groups 
of tones when heard with a neutral 
syllable, to read at sight. 

To record your findings, you 
might use a rating sheet or chart. 
Put the children’s names in a verti- 
cal column at the left and the 
names of the different activities you 
carry on in music classes horizontal- 
ly across the top. Draw lines ver- 
tically and horizontally. Check each 
activity as performed by each child. 

This procedure will not only 
stimulate the class, but it will also 
give you a better understanding 
of each child’s ability. With the 
knowledge gained, you can plan to 
help each child individually. 


+ 


Should the so-called “listening group” 
be allowed to sing occasionally with 
the entire group? 


No, for if a child who is unable 
to match tones continues to sing 
with the others he lessens his 
chance of ever learning. to carry a 
tune. While singing he cannot 
hear his own tones, so he continues 
to sing incorrectly. 


+ 


Do you approve of teaching Bach cho- 
rales to children in the upper grades, 
or is this music too difficult? 


Children should not be asked to 
sing music that is long sustained or 
adult in range or atmosphere, and, 
although the Bach chorales seem 
easy and lie largely in the proper 
range, they were written for adults. 
The treble was for boy sopranos, 
but the bass and tenor were meant 
for men’s voices. 

Besides the problem of vocal suit- 
ability there is also that of interpre- 
tation. The music is too deep, too 
mature in quality, to be properly 
interpreted by junior-high or even 
most senior-high pupils. 

It is better for young people to 
learn to love Bach by listening to 
it properly sung and (Rrowsnserey by 
well-trained adults. 
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Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, 

Fredonia, New York 








Social Studies 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 





ee 


Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 











What suggestions can you give me for 
choosing art masterpieces to frame for 
my sixth-grade room? 


Let the children help choose the 
pictures. What one sixth grade 
helps to choose, another sixth grade 
is apt to like the next year. Give 
them a choice of works of ten or 
eleven good artists from which to 
choose the picture to be framed. 


- 


My fifth-graders are studying medieval 
history. Please describe an effective way 
to cut a stained-glass window. 


Use black construction paper, 
size 12” x 18”. Fold it vertically. 
With white chalk sketch the general 
shape of half a stained-glass win- 
dow. While it is still folded, draw 
with white chalk many irregularly 
shaped holes. Cut them out, leav- 
ing the black parts to look like the 
lead that connects the glass pieces. 
Unfold the black paper and paste 
thin tracing paper over the holes. 
Paint the paper with colored trans- 
parent inks. 

If you wish, you may paste cach 
black cutout on a windowpane, us- 
ing rubber cement. Then paint in 
the holes directly on the glass, us- 
ing tempera paint. Omit the color 
yellow, for it is too light. 


« 


My children seem weak in drawing de- 
signs. Will you please mention some 
ways in which I can help them? 


When they draw or paint pic- 
tures emphasize the importance of 
making some parts dark. This gives 
accent. As they learn to like dark- 
er accents they will grow in appre- 
ciation of design. 

Many children make rather emp- 
ty pictures—a plain hillside, plain 
sky, and a few small details. En- 
courage them to paint clouds and 
groups of houses and trees, rather 
than just one house and one tree. 
Encourage them to fill their compo- 
sitions so that there is a pattern. 
This will increase their interest in 
design. 

Give them practice in making 
quick designs. Encourage the chil- 
dren to bring interesting designs 
from magazines. 


. 


Should I let my children use finger 
paint which is quite thick? Of what 
value is thick finger paint? 

Thick finger paint should not be 
used in ordinary finger painting. 
However, the children may some- 
times use thick paint for the emo- 
tional response it brings forth. 
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I teach first grade. Will you please ad- 
vise me how much spelling I should 
teach my pupils? 


Authorities do not recommend 
systematic instruction in spelling 
for first-grade children since letter- 
by-letter study of words may inter- 
fere with meaningful and fluent 
reading. However, children will 
learn to spell many basic words in 
connection with first-grade lessons 
in manuscript writing. Also, those 
who have a tendency to learn spell- 
ing through visual imagery and 
analysis will pick up many words as 
the teacher records stories and ex- 
periences on the blackboard and as 
they read in books. First-grade 
spelling is largely incidental. 


* 


Please tell me what I can do to encour- 
age my pupils to be neat and accurate 
in their work. 

Start a file for each pupil in 
which you put at least one paper 
weekly, regardless of subject. Keep 
these files on hand for parents and 
other visitors to inspect. Talk over 
with the pupils the standards they 
would like to have in mind when 
they write out any lesson—since any 
paper is likely to go into the file. 
Let them choose a committee to se- 
lect some papers to post on the bul- 
letin board as examples of written 
work that show improvement in 
neatness and accuracy. 

Set aside a period once a month 
when the pupils can compare the 
papers of one and two months ago 
with what is being done now. 
Make an honor roll of the names 
of pupils who are showing definite 
improvement. 


* 


I realize that children need to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the alphabet, but 
when should it be taught? 


First- and second-grade children 
may be introduced to alphabetical 
arrangement of words as they pre- 
pare the word and picture diction- 
aries that many reading manuals 
recommend. Some of them may 
even learn at home to locate names 
in the telephone directory. 

However, alphabetical arrange- 
ment of words is usually stressed in 
third grade. Here children learn to 
use the glossary and the index in 
their readers and in other text- 
books. 

They may also arrange names of 
pupils alphabetically when prepar- 
ing classroom charts and records. 


One social-studies unit in the second 
grade is on clothing. How can I de- 
velop interest in this unit? 


The young child is interested in 
what he directly experiences and 
observes. Reading about different 
types of clothing materials, such as 
wool, cotton, silk, and rubber, may 
not stimulate his interest in a unit 
on clothing. He needs to see, to 
examine, to observe, and to feel 
various kinds of clothing materials. 

Write to manufacturing concerns 
for samples of the crude products 
and of the finished materials used 
in making clothing. Secure silk- 
worms and have the children ob- 
serve them at work. Crude rubber, 
cotton bolls, and flax plants are 
other materials which will help 
make the group discussion of cloth- 
ing materials vivid and meaningful. 

Another way to arouse interest is 
to use films showing activities such 
as the raising and shearing of sheep, 
the securing of rubber on the rub- 
ber plantations, and the raising and 
picking of cotton. Films relating 
to a clothing unit are avalable. 


What method should I use in teaching 
current events, a how extensive 
should I make the study? 


Systematic attention to current 
events may be given through use 
of a weekly current-events paper 
published for the grade level repre- 
sented by the class. Individual si- 
lent reading and group discussion 
of the articles in the paper will 
build an interest in current events. 
If possible, each child should have 
a copy of the paper. However, if 
school funds do not permit this, 
three or four copies may be secured 
for the reading table. During the 
week, all the children should have 
an opportunity to read the paper. 
Group discussion may then come 
toward the end of the week. 

Another way of stimulating in- 
terest is to use part of the bulletin 
board for posting newspaper clip- 
pings of current events which are 
of interest to the children. A com- 
mittee from the class may be ap- 
pointed each week to secure the 
clippings and post them on the bul- 
letin board. Children will need 
guidance in choosing articles that 
have real significance instead of se- 
lecting gruesome tales and melodra- 
matic accounts. A definite period 
sometime during the week may be 
devoted to a discussion of the post- 


ed clippings. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 63. 
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I wish to get material on vocation! 
guidance in the elementary school 
Have you a list available? 


There is usually very little, if any, 
emphasis upon the vocational ¢e. 
ments in guidance in the elemep. 
tary schools. Vocational interests 
are very changeable at this age and 
usually are based upon very super. 
ficial (or glamour) aspects of Jobs. 
In the case of those children who 
will leave school at the end of the 
eighth grade or before, the best 
“vocational” guidance is emphasis 
upon habits of cleanliness, order, 
punctuality, reliability, and so on. 


e 


I am doing some work on personality 
testing in the first grade. Please suggest 
materials to use. 


We do not favor and are not uw 
ing any “personality” tests at the 
first-grade level. Teachers find that 
they get more insight into children’s 
personalities by careful listening 
and noncritical participation in 
their conversations during free 
choice periods. Of course, chil- 
dren at the first-grade level ar 
revealing their personality needs al 
the time in their reactions to al 
their school activities, and the only 
“materials” really needed are time, 
a feeling for children as people, and 
a good working relationship with 
the group. Absence of any one of 
these factors cannot be compenstt- 
ed for by more formal procedures. 


o 


Should twins of different abilities be 
kept together in one grade? Their par 
ents insist that they should. 


The parents probably have 4 
stereotyped idea of appropriate be- 
havior for twins, which include 
dressing alike and going together. 
They seem to have allowed thei 
preoccupation with making th 
twins alike obscure an appreciation 
of the differences between them. 

Possibly inviting the parents # 
visit your room would help them 
understand the problem. It is mor 
likely to help if you allow them t 
take the lead in commenting 
their observations, rather than for 
you to point out what probably 5 
already only too obvious to them 
Repeated recommendations from 
teachers (in this case for placemet! 
in separate classes) frequently pu 
parents on the defensive so tht) 
can’t decide to do what they know 
they should do. Allowing them © 
take the initiative to “think o 
loud” to you eliminates one cau® 
for their defensiveness. 
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Chief Eagle Wing—I 
(Continued from page 19) 


True, he was badly in need _ of 
paint. His chipped nose needed 
patching, and something would 
have to be done about the hole in 
his hollow back. But these seemed 
small details to the boys. 

“First we must have a name for 
our mascot!” announced Tubby 
Henshaw, Great Bear of The Tribe. 

“Yes! What’ll we call him?” 
echoed the braves. 

“His headdress is of eagle feath- 
ers,” said Clever Fox. “Let’s call 
him Chief Eagle Feather!” 

“How about Chief Eagle Wing?” 
suggested Chief Hawk Eye. 

“That’s it!” shouted The Tribe. 
“Three cheers for Chief Eagle 
Wing!” 

Forming a circle, they danced 
around their new mascot. They 
saluted him with loud whoops. 

Chief Eagle Wing gazed over 
their heads with a calm dignified 
stare in his faded black eyes. His 
right hand was upraised in salute 
and his left cradled a long pipe of 
peace. His dark gaze peered into a 
future not destined to be calm. 

The next day, armed with cans 
of paint, brushes, sandpaper, and 
plastic wood, The Tribe went to 
work on their mascot. Never had 
the old wooden Indian received 
such a scrubbing and sanding and 
polishing. Kip Hollis, being the 
best artist in The Tribe, worked 
on their mascot’s seamy face. 

Meanwhile Chief Hawk Eye and 
the rest of The Tribe puzzled over 
the method for mending the jagged 
hole in their mascot’s wooden back. 
They had just about decided to 
tack a piece of canvas over the hole 
and paint over it when a short, 
stout man puffed into the yard. 

“Ah! There you are!” he cried, 
mopping a perspiring forehead. 
“What a time I’ve had locating you 
fellows. I'll buy that Indian from 
you. How much do you want for 
him?” 

The boys stared wonderingly at 
the stranger’s damp face, noting the 
nervous twitching of one eyelid 
that gave him a squint-eyed look. 

“Come now. Name your price!” 
The stranger tried to sound jolly. 

As their chief, Binkie Russell 
glanced questioningly at his tribe. 
In every eye he found the same an- 
swer. “I’m sorry, sir,” Binkie said, 
“this Indian is not for sale.” 

The stout stranger drew back. 
For a second an indignant light 
flashed in his eyes. Then he took 
firm hold of himself. “Come now,” 
he said in a genial tone. “Every- 
thing has its price. How about a 
five-dollar bill?” He held one out. 

“But this is our club mascot,” 
Binkie protested. “We don’t want 
to sell him, do we, fellows?” 

The Tribe shook their heads. 

“This is ridiculous,” the man be- 
gan impatiently, but then quickly 
gentled his tone. “You see, boys, I 
collect old wooden Indians. This 


one would mean much more to me 
than he does to you. I—I’ve been 
watching him and when that block- 
head, I mean, when Mr. Maxwell 
gave him to you—why, I hurried 
right down to buy him—soon as I 
heard of it, that is.” 


The boys stared back at him 
blankly, wishing he’d go away. 

“I simply must have this Indi- 
an,” the man insisted, his eyelid 
quivering violently. 

“There must be others for your 
collection,” Binkie pointed out. 
“This one means a lot to us, too.” 

The stout man’s face turned deep 
red. He edged around the tall 
wooden Indian figure, his eyes flick- 
ing over it greedily. “You didn’t— 
That is—did you—?” he started to 
ask anxiously. Then abruptly he 
spun on his heel and hurried away. 

“He seemed awfully upset when 
we wouldn’t sell our mascot to 
him,” Binkie mused uneasily. 

“Oh, forget it!” Chuck Mason 
growled. “Come on, let’s get the 
canvas and tack it over the hole.” 

Before the boys separated for the 
night, the Indian had a patch neat- 
ly tacked over the hole in his back. 
Every bit of him was sanded down 
and clean, ready for the next step 
in his beauty treatment. 

Next morning Binkie Russell ran 
out to check up on Chief Eagle 
Wing. The black eyes of the In- 
dian were fixed unwinkingly at the 
rising sun. Binkie walked around 
him proudly. Then an indignant 
yell tore from his throat. “Hey, 
who did that?” he howled, staring 
unbelievingly at the Indian figure. 

(To be concluded in the 
February issue) 


Keys to Quizzes 
(Continued from page 22) 
HOW IS YOUR VOCABULARY? 


I. Answers may vary. 
possible ones: 


Here are 


1. ran 6. toddled 
2. dragged 7. lumbered 
3. clumped 8. strutted 
4. skipped 9. zigzagged 
5. tottered 10. ambled 
II. Answers will vary. Possible 
ones are: 
1. whispered 6. drawled 
2. volunteered 7. declared 
3. lisped 8. sobbed 
4. whined 9. explained 
5. shouted 10. exclaimed 


FIND THE. MATCHING PARTS 
I. 8 quarts, 1 peck; 12 things, 1 


dozen; 25 cents, 4 dollar; 2 pints, 1 
quart; 4 quarts, 1 gallon; 100 cents, 
1 dollar; 24 hours, 1 day; 6 things, 
% dozen; 12 inches, 1 foot; 16 
ounces, | pound; 60 minutes, | 
hour; 2 cups, | pint; 3 feet, 1 yard; 
7 days, 1 week; 4 pecks, 1 bushel; 
12 months, 1 year. 

rn146% 3% #=5 


Jo ; J. 


2% 4% 6. 


OUR NEIGHBORS—NORTH 
AND SOUTH 

. Waterton-Glacier Interna- 
tional Peace Park 

. Mt. Logan 

. Fort William and Port 

Arthur 

Halifax 

. Victoria 

Ottawa 

The Columbia Icefield 

. Montreal 

. Quebec 

. Montreal 

. Windsor 


G2 ND 


=SOONDoOw 


II. 1. Mexico 
2. Panama 
3. Belize or British Honduras 
4. Costa Rica 
5. Nicaragua 
6. Honduras 
7. El Salvador 
8. Guatemala 
THE NINE PLANETS 
Lle 3.£ 5.i Z.g .9.b 
2.a 4.c 6d 8.h 
II. 1. Jupiter 5. Pluto 
2. Mercury 6. Earth 
3. Neptune 7. Saturn 
4. Venus 8. Mars 
III. 1. cold 4. wanders 
2. Four 5. sun 
3. glows steadily 
Pete Finds His Horse 
(Continued from page 18) 
went. Pete, never having traveled 


in that direction before, was so 
scared that he howled as loud as he 
could, 

“He’s a very queer dog,” said 
Mr. Richfield with a shade of dis- 
appointment in his voice. 

“Yes, sir,” said Carlton. 

They left the elevator and en- 
tered an apartment. “This,” an- 
nounced Mr. Richfield to Pete, “is 
your new home.” 

Pete ran around the room sniffing 
at things. He had hoped that there 
might be a horse in his new family, 
but there wasn’t. All he could find 
was the smell of lavender lotion, 
tobacco, and furniture. Going to a 
window he looked out. He could 
see only rooftops, chimneys, and a 
great patch of blue sky. The 
friendly world that Pete once knew 
had disappeared. Never in his 
short life had he felt lonelier than 
he did now. With his head down 
and his tail between his legs, he 
slunk into a dark corner behind the 
davenport and curled himself into 
as small a space as possible. 

He whimpered and whimpered 
until Mr. Richfield, who was trying 
to read in a big chair near the win- 
dow, shouted, “Quiet, Pete!” He 
held the whimpers inside himself 
then until he couldn’t hold them 
any longer and they exploded in a 
howl. “Be quict, Pete!” roared 
Mr. Richfield. 

Pete tried to be quiet but it was 
impossible. The whimpers and the 
howls came. Mr. Richfield threw 
down his book and paced the room. 
Pete crept back as far as he could 
into his dark corner. 

Evening came and Mr. Richfield 
and Carlton left the apartment. 
Pete, finding himself alone, trem- 
bled with fear.. He ran to the door 
and scratched at it but nobody 
opened it. Again and again he 
scratched at the door. His howls 
became louder and louder. He 
knocked over a lamp and the clatter 
frightened him so that he raced 
across the room, tipping over a 
table. The dish that was on the 
table broke into many pieces. Out 
in the hall he could hear voices and 
footsteps. People were gathering 
around the door. 

At last there was the sound of a 
key in the lock and when the door 
opened Pete saw Mr. Richfield, 
Carlton, and several people behind 
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them peering in. He tried to slink 
away to his dark corner in back of 
the davenport, but Mr. Richfield 
collared him. “Come here,” he bel- 
lowed. Pete cowered before him. 

“Carlton,” Mr. Richfield blared 
in a loud voice, “get rid of this dog! 
Give him away!” 

“Yes, sir!” Carlton was pleased. 
“But to whom should I give him, 
sir?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” shouted 
Mr. Richfield. “Give him to the 
junk man!” 

“Yes, sir,’ agreed Carlton, as he 
snapped a leash to Pete’s collar and 
led him from the room. Down the 
elevator they went and out into the 
street. 

Pete trotted beside Carlton until 
they came to a large barnlike build- 
ing. Carlton pushed open the door 
and walked in, and Pete followed. 
An old man was busily tying news- 
papers into neat bundles. 

“Are you the junk dealer?” said 
Carlton. 

The old man looked up. “Yes, 
he said. “My name is Mr. Jason, 
and I buy and sell old papers, 
magazines, rags, and iron.” 

“My employer ordered me to 
give this dog to you,” explained 
Carlton. “He doesn’t want him 
any more.” 

Mr. Jason was surprised, but he 
said, “Come here, boy.” His 
voice was soft and low and his 
eyes were kind. He _ scratched 
Pete’s ears in just the right way. 
Pete wagged his tail and stood as 
close as possible to his new friend. 

“You'll keep him then?” asked 
Carlton. 

“Of course, if you want me to,” 
said Mr. Jason. 

“Good-by then,” said Carlton, 
and he hurried away. 

“And now,” Mr. Jason explained 
to Pete, “I must introduce you to 
Ophelia.” He led the way through 
the yard to another building. In- 
side the building there was the 
sweet smell of hay. From a corner 
came a gentle whinny and the rest- 
less sound of hoofs. Pete knew, 
even before Mr. Jason lit the lan- 
tern and held it high above his 
head, that he had found his horse. 
Pete ran to her and sniffed at her 
legs. He jumped up and put his 
forefeet on the manger which held 
Ophelia’s hay and she nudged him 
playfully with her head. 

Mr. Jason was delighted. “So you 
like my Ophelia,” he said to Pete, 
“and my Ophelia likes you. Then 
everything is fine.” He chuckled 
happily as he climbed the stairs to 
his rooms in the loft. 


The Greedy Mouse 
(Continued from page 17) 


He was quite miserable. His tum- 
my hurt! It was much too full. 
Finally he fell asleep and he didn’t 
wake up until he heard the Little 
Old Lady sneeze. (Play G and C 
in rhythm of “ka-choo.”) He was 
so frightened that he ran to the hole 
in the wall and he pushed and he 
wiggled, and pushed and wiggled 
until he got inside his home. He 
was so relieved and so happy to be 
inside that he resolved never again 
to eat too much. 
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A Playground at Stake 
(Continued from page 48) 


ust because Mr. Willis does mean 
things, doesn’t give us a right to do 
mean things, too. Anyone can be 
eood to good people. 
* suice—I’m going to tell Bill that, 
and then maybe if I go with him, 
he'll go to Mr. Willis and tell him 
about the window. Well, I’ve got 
to go now. I'll see you later. (She 
exits left.) 
gop (going to door and calling 
jafter her) Thanks for returning 
my knife, Alice. I shouldn’t want 
to lose it. It’s the one my uncle 
ibrought to me from California. 
Closes door.) 

BEVERLY—Do you suppose Bill 
| will tell Mr. Willis. 
} picx—I don’t know, but if he did 





ference. Mr. Willis would still be 
jagainst building a playground. 

| peverLy—We still haven’t made 
fany plans. Why don’t we each 
write all the arguments we can for 
Jhaving the playground? Then we 
could meet again tomorrow and 
Hpick the best arguments to take to 
the town council at their next 
meeting. 

| pick—The town council? 

BEVERLY—Why not? They'll lis- 
ten to us. We may not convince 
them, but we can try. 

pick (with spirit)—Yes! Let’s 
ido that! Come on, Sis, we’d better 
start home. We'll be over again 
tomorrow. Good-by. 

(Beverly and Dick exit left.) 
¢ NANCY AND Bos—Good-by! 
jyou tomorrow! 

Nancy closes door, and turns 
to Bob, who is looking at his knife.) 
: pos—You know, I’ve been think- 
ing about something. 

NANCY—Yes? 

} soB—Just because Mr. Willis has 
been mean about the playground 
idoesn’t make it honest for us to 
Beep his wallet. I think we should 
eturn it. 
} NANCY—I suppose so. 


See 


Although, 
even if we do, he probably will still 
jvote against the playground. 
} sos—If we keep the wallet, we'll 
almost be stealing. Besides, I know 
iow glad I was to get my knife 
ack, 
NaNCy—“Finders, keepers; losers, 
weepers!” We could buy baseballs 
pnd footballs and equipment like 
that if we kept the money, and then 
Mr. Willis could just keep the play- 
round. 
_Bos (looks amazed; then grins) — 
Nancy, you're a poor actress. 
ou’re as anxious to return the 
wallet as I am.: Come on! Let’s 
lake it back now! 
NANCY—O.K. Let’s go! (They 
xt left.) 


ScENE 2 


(Mr. Willis is seated at his desk, 
es Nancy and Bob enter.) 

t. WILLIS (looking up, speaks 
uffly)—If you kids are here to get 
me to vote for the playground, you 
Fre wasting your time and mine. 
axes are too high this year, and 
we can’t afford a playground. 

Row (politely)—We didn’t come 
ut that, sir. 

MR. WILLIS—Well, if you came to 
“me who broke my window you 








waited too long. That Weston kid 
came in with his sister and con- 
fessed. Paid for the window, too. 

NANCY—It wasn’t about that 
either. 

MR. WILLIS—Then why are you 
here? Just for a friendly visit? 

BoB—No, sir—well, that is, sort 
of. We found this wallet and it 
has your name in it. (Offers wal- 
let to Mr. Willis.) 

MR. WILLIS (grabs the wallet, 
opens it, and counts money)—The 
money’s all here! 





NANCY—Of course it is. When 
we found the wallet, we knew it 
was yours, so we returned it. 

MR. WILLIs—And I suppose you 
thought it would be safer to return 
it in person and get a big reward 
from the owner. 

BOB (angrily)—We don’t want a 
reward. 

MR. WILLIS (less gruff)—A great 
many people would have taken the 
money out and mailed the wallet 
back to me. I'd have been glad 
enough to get it that way, for its a 


special wallet and I’d hate to lose 
it. However, I’m going to give you 
a reward. Here’s ten dollars. (Of- 
fers money to Nancy and Bob.) 

BoB (firmly)—We can’t take a 
reward, sir. 

MR. WILLIS—Come now! That’s 
foolishness! You youngsters can 
use ten dollars, can’t you? 

Bop—We could use it, but we 
can’t take it. We just did what 
seemed to be the right thing when 
we returned your wallet. 

(Continued on page 69) 











Pupil for a day 


One morning last Spring when the school bell rang in a school 
in Wisconsin, mothers (and even some fathers) flocked in with 
their children for a unique kind of instruction. Local and state 
health experts took over classrooms and auditorium to teach 


good food habits. 


The parents were brought face to face with a three-day survey 
of their children that revealed startling diet deficiencies. Hardly 
the result of scarcities—since most of the foods were grown 
right in the locality—these diet deficiencies were caused by poor 
food habits. Charts vividly pictured for the parents how the 
inclusion of each of the basic 7 food groups contributed to a 


child’s good health. 


A great deal of information had to be packed into one day’s 
program, but when school was out, all went home convinced that 
one way to solve urgent health problems was through the co- 
operation of home, school and health agencies. A few hours of 
direct contact with the parents had accomplished more than 
months of indirect contact through the children. 

For further information on conducting a similar Parents’ 
Day in your school or for materials and individual guidance 
on your nutrition projects, make it a point to write General 
Mills today. Our “Program of Assistance in Nutrition 
is prepared in manifold 
ways to help make your projects a success. 

ADDRESS LETTERS to the Education Section, Public Services Department, 


and Health Education” 


General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A 


Morning: 


Noon: 


Afternoon: 


Citctinel 


Restor, 
ces 


PARENTS’ DAY 


Discussion held in classrooms on 
results of a diet survey taken in prep- 
aration for parents’ day. 

Lectures by local or other health 
authorities on health problems. 


Model meal served parents in school 
lunchroom. 


Educational movies on nutrition 
and health, 

Visiting Classrooms to examine 
nutrition and health projects under 
way. 
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KNOWLEDGE 1S POWER 


TRAVEL LEADS TO KNOWLEDGE 


FRANCE, home of the creative spirit, is the logical goal of acknowl- 


The French universities are a vital supplement to Educational ad- 
vantages in America. More and more, because of world conditions, 
Americans find it necessary to add, not only an understanding of a 
civilization built by generations of men, but also the need to speak 
the language which has been considered truly international. 

The FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS cover all France, and, with their 
inter-European connections link the university cities of the continent. 


For further information, see your travel agent or write: 


FRENCH 
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SORBONNE, Paris 
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So Thankful for T.C.U 


‘I was so very thankful to 
be under the protection of 
the T.C.U. Umbrella dur- 
ing my recent quarantine 
and illness of scarlet fe- 
ver. I wish to thank the 
company so mu¢h for their 
fairness, promptness and 
sympathy in sending my 
check so promptly and by 
air mail, thus arriving so 
quickly after the claim 
was presented I wish 
every teacher had this se- 
curity.” 

—Mrs. Ruby V. Buren, 

R. 3, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Likes T.C.U. “Speed” 


“I have heard of your plan 
for many years but had no 
idea it would take care oi 
an illness in such a prompt 
manner, as many such 
plans take weeks for ad- 
justment. I am delighted 
with your service and 
shall certainly speak a 
good word for you to all 
of my teacher friends.” 
—Mrs. Adelle M. Jaudon, 
Savannah, Ga. 
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You’re 


\ REALLY SAFE 


Under the 
T.C.U. UMBRELLA 









Thousands of Teachers Have 
Made That Happy Discovery 


you join the T.C.U. you are under the 
Umbrella. You get real protection in 


time of sickness, accident or quarantine—all at a cost 


of less than a nickel a day. When “rainy days” come 
and bills pile up, you will be so comfortable under that 
big T.C.U. Umbrella. Think of the peace of mind you'll 


have every da 


y just knowing that you'll receive gener- 


ous T.C.U. checks by fastest air mail when you need 


them most. 


But be sure 
tects. The su 


that you have protection that really pro- 
rest way to avoid disappointment is to 


seek protection in the right place in the frst place— 


under the T.C 


health and accident policies, 


Umbrella. 


.U. Umbrella. Remember, there are man 
but only one T.C.U, 


Fill out and mail the coupon below for complete 
details. No cbligation—no agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


t 
—_— 


‘Tey 








crc ——o——"FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~ —— — > 


bedinenancnvat 


754 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


To the T.C.U., 754 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details with- 
out obligation. 

Name 


Address 
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A Foggy Morning 
(Continued from page 18) 


in every way he could to make 
things better for them while they 
were in port. 

But this morning you wouldn’t 
have known there was a harbor ly- 
ing just below the cliff. All you 
could see were the white billows of 
fog that rolled up and boiled and 
churned in the gray morning light. 

Father sat down to his breakfast, 
and said, “I pity any ship captain 
who is trying to make the harbor in 
a fog like this. I only hope that the 
high tide will help. It will at least 
give them a little more leeway, but 
those rocks at the edge of the har- 
bor have caused the destruction 
of many a proud ship, even in the 
short time we have been here. It 
would be a wonderful thing if 
someday there could be a way of 
warning incoming ships about the 
rocks during a fog. If we had a 
church bell to ring it would be of 
some help.” 

Father finished his breakfast, and 
Mother glanced at the big marble 
clock. It was almost time for Sun- 
day School, so she helped Roddy 
on with his new coat. 

“Oh, Roddy, you do look so nice 
in your new coat,” she exclaimed. 
“Take good care of it, won’t you, 
dear? [ll be there just before 
church to sit with you.” 

Roddy and his father started out 
for the church. Roddy felt the fog 
on his cheeks. It was so thick and 
wet that it was almost rain. 

“It’s a little late, Roddy; we'll 
have to step along,” his father said. 

“It’s a lot quicker to go by the 
short cut, Father. Let’s go that 
way,” suggested Roddy. 

“The short cut is rough going, 
but I hate to keep the people wait- 
ing outside the church on such a 
damp morning,” his father debated. 
“Well, come along. But mind you, 
don’t get your new coat dirty.” 

Roddy and his father hurried 
along the path close to the edge of 
the cliff. Suddenly almost beneath 
their feet they heard the sound of 
men’s voices. The harbor rocks 
were just below them. They both 
stopped and listened. 

“It’s a ship, Roddy,” Father said, 
“and it’s right below us.” Then 
he shouted through cupped hands 
into the fog, “Hello down there!” 

No answering shouts were heard. 

“If only we had a bell to ring,” 
Roddy said. Anything to make a 
noise! Anything— 

All of a sudden Roddy knew 
what he could do to warn the ships. 
Turning on the narrow path he 
dodged past his father and ran back 
the hundred feet to the house. He 
burst into the kitchen, snatched his 
mother’s tin dish pan from the 
hook, grabbed a piece of kindling 
wood, and charged out of the door, 
running down the path and beat- 
ing the great tin pan with all his 
might. The din was terrific! 

When Roddy reached the place 
where his father stood, he stopped 
beating the pan and listened. He 
could hear the sound of feet on a 
ship’s deck, and the clear tones of 
the ship’s bell. He heard a sharp 
command given, and then the 
sounds died away. 






Again he beat the pan vyioiey 
ly. In his excitement he slippe 
and fell on the rocky path and 4 
dish pan fell over the cliff, 
His father helped him up aj m.W! 
he didn’t make a fuss: he just upfl've had 
derstood that when things had R fay. 
be done, you went ahead and gifpcared W 
them. Father and son walked oggne abou 
to church in understanding silenopas with 
When chufch was over the bgjfor the v 
showed blue and dimpling jn gave the 
sunshine which had rolled back th NANCY 
a fog. As the last off mu W! 
the c&ngregation turned homewarqion't do 
a stranger came up the path to ¢hgfeam th: 
church. Roddy and his parenbreaking 
were standing together on the stepg NANCY 
and the stranger spoke to them, [prise? 
“Sir, I want to thank you, gf Mm W! 
cause this morning someone ygame wh 
here saved my ship from going ogwallet be 
the rocks at the entrance to thgt and | 
harbor.” And now 
Father shook the  outstretched’m goin: 
hand and said, “Well, that’s yengng to vo 
nice, but how did you find out thagnake tha 
we had anything to do with it?” } sob—Y 
“Well,” said the captain, “I fig§ NANCY 
ured as how this was the only placg MR. W! 
we could have been near. But telhink tha 
me, what was it that made that te-gour_ tim 
rific noise?” rownups 
“That was Roddy here with highat the « 
mother’s biggest dish pan and gre reall 
stick of firewood.” think y 


API 
(Ce 


















































The captain laughed and contin round. 
ued, “Well, the dish pan certainhy 208-1 
made a fine foghorn, but why om NANCY 


ave) —\ 
ound o 
ow you 
MR. WI 


lo be frie 


earth didn’t you ring the chur 
bell to warn us?” 

Roddy broke in then. “Because 
sir, we haven’t any church bell,” he 
explained. 

“T’ll tell you what I’m going t 
do,” said the captain. “When I ge 
back to Boston, I am going to send Teachi 





















you the finest church bell that mong (C9 
ey can buy! And every time | 

rings on Sunday morning you wipe preser 
know that I am saying thank yogp avoid 
for saving my ship. Maybe it wigind of 


help other ships to come safely int 
the harbor on foggy days, too.” 


Music Hath Charms 
(Continued from page 19) 


Julie taking the north side of toWigggggee 
and Pudge the south. “Let's me 
at Mrs. Norris’ at noon and wh 
ever finds Snookums will bring ht wee 
there,” suggested Julie. 

But two unhappy girls met at 
Norris gate that noon. “I looke 
everywhere for that fat poodlefbeceees 
cried Pudge. 

“I didn’t have any luck, eithe 
We’ve got to tell Mrs. Norris,” s# 
Julie, so they marched bravely uf, 
the front steps and rang the bell 

Mrs. Norris came out of the if 
brary almost at once. “Did y* 


find Snookums?” she asked. The cl 
“We c-can’t f-find him,” quavfonsiders 
ed Julie. “We've looked evMig with 


where.” 
“Aw, he’ll turn up okay, Momfiy; 
remarked Barry, who had follow? 
his mother from the library. _ 
Just then they saw Mr. No 
stop his car in front of the hou 
and come hurrying up the W 
“What’s happened?” he demand 
of Mrs. Norris. “I got your m© 
sage at the office that you walt 
(Continued on page 75) 

or seein 






















x tls A Playground at Stake ages of pencils, bundles of cards, When they “borrow” in subtrac- ones. These plus the extra five 
h and th (Continued from page 67) beads on the second wire of the tion it will be easy to see that they ones make 35 ones. ; 
ff. sei ial abacus, and so on. don’t have enough ones, so they _One of the greatest mathemati- 
1 UD ang MR. WILLIS (thoughtfully e Well, Ata much later date when they have to change a ten to ones—“ten clans says that mathematics is diffi- 
just ypgl've had two pleasant surprises to- are adding 48 and 47, they'll see and four, fourteen”—and so they’ll cult only because teachers haven't 
28 had yay. That Weston boy was mighty that it isn’t a “one” that for some have only three tens left. ain learned how to teach meaning. We 
| and gifpared when he came in and told incomprehensible reason they must Also when they get. to division have a wonderful instrument for 
valked que about that window. His sister write over to the left (and is it the and have /9 to be divided into four developing meaning in the idea of 
If silenofras with him, too, and they paid one or is it the five; now what did parts, it will be easy to see that tens. Let’s first learn to use it our- 
r the haor the window. (Smiles.) But I teacher say?), it’s a ten they must there are three tens which have to selves, and then we shall be ready 
1g in thgave the money back to them. put with the tens. be changed to ones, making 30 to guide children in its use. 

back gg xancy (surprised)—You did? 





yr. WILLIS—Yes, but mind you, I 
>mewarion't do it again. Kids need to 
th to thgeam that they can’t go around 
+ parenggpreaking people’s windows. 

the step yancy—What was the other sur- 
them, prise? ' ; 
vou, beg MR. WILLIS—T he second surprise 
cone ygame when you two brought the 


going on allet back with all the money in 


e to that and wouldn’t take a reward. 0) Wh t Id d if 

And now that you’ve surprised me, YZ a © | wo U yo U Oo I yo U 
stretched’ going to surprise you. Pm gO- 

at’s yergng to vote for the town council to 
out thaqnake that playground. 


; A ST That's wonderfull ' d i scovere ce q p U p | 
had head lice? 


EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS 
















ily plaog MR. WILLIS (smiling)—I used to 
But telghink that you youngsters spent all 


our time playing and annoying 
rownups. Today I have learned 
with highat the children of our community 
. and re really responsible citizens, and 
§ think you should have the play- 
| continground. owe 
‘ertainky 80B—Thanks a lot, Mr. Willis. 
why om NANCY (as she and Bob start to 
chureifeave)—Whether we get the play- 
pound or not, I’m glad we got to 
Jecausegnow you better. 

yell,” ha MR. WiLLIs—Thank you. I'd like 
be friends with you children. 


that ter 


oing t 
en I g ’ 
to senfTeaching the Idea of Tens 


at mong = (Continued from page 27) 
time 


‘ou wilpe presented very carefully in order 

nk yo avoid creating confusion in the 

- it wilind of the child. Thus the ar- 

ely in@angements sketched below would 

0.” [Rdicate the quantities 23, 60, 203, 
9, respectively. 



























































2 tens 
3 ones 
6 tens . - ‘ 
0 ones The well-informed teacher knows the answer to that question. 
She knows that such an embarrassing situation can be handled 
2 hundred - 
undreds 6) ra i sl ae 
> ti quickly and efficiently by the use of A-200 Pyrinate Liquid. 
3 ones She knows it is the best product for the purpose because: 
9 hundreds , ; iat ; 
9 tens A, A-200 is a sure, fast killer of lice, and their eggs 
id yo e- 9 ones -+.on contact. One 15-minute application is usually 
pS The children may well spend a sufficient. 
= pnsiderable period of days “say- i as ath de ian 
evellmg with the abacus.” They can ‘ P re 
a ko add, subtract, multiply, and B. A-200 is non-poisonous, non-irritating, and leaves ; McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
lo wer with the abacus. Space no tell-tale odor. | Please send me a supply of the leaflet, “Pedicu- | 
eesnt permit telling how here, losis Capitis is dangerous.” | 
_ gt resourceful teachers can soon ‘ ere F —— | 
pe : oh is foe itis tees C. A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid... no greasy | ace | 
ml number of ten-year-olds who salve to stain clothing. Especially recommended for : 
ve, . 
and] After “saying with the abacus” children, At your drugstore, only 79¢. ee ae 
a “ty are ready to “say with figures.” | 
‘a 0 ; y > ~ 5 ta , . ’ _ . j 7 7 > s 2 
" when they write 23 they'll | McKesson & Robbins, Inc. - Bridgeport,Conn. | “y— ene... | 
ave a background of experience | | 





or seeing two tens—dimes, pack- Famous for Quality Since 1833 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 











[For rules to follow in using these coupons, see note on page 66.) 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 1-50 169 
Please send me your illustrated book, ''Canada, Vacations Unlimited."' 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 

Street or R.D. 
City. : 
012035026 


A. FLANAGAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-50 gg 


Please send me your new Catalog, listing several thousand aids for the busy teacher. 
City State 


Grade 
No. Pupils 
SSCS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS Bee ee eee See 
SILVER BURDETT CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-50 24] 
Please send me a copy of The Resourceful Teacher on Study Skills on Reading. 


Zone State 


Name. 
Street or R.O. enemas 


Zone 


Position. 
..School 


St. 
City Zone State 


i> GENERAL MILLS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-50 44 


Please send me information about your "Aids to a health and nutrition program''; "'Basic 
outline describing services and materials."* 

Street or R.D No. 

City State 


7 BITUMINOUS COAL, Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-50 460 


Please send me a free specimen copy of your booklet, ''A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal."’ 
City 


Name Grade 
Pupils 


Zone 


Grade 


Name 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


Zone State 


rae 


City 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-50 9 
Please send me FREE New Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1-2-3. 

Name Grade 
Street or R.O 


Zone State 








Your tour of the BRITISH ISLES will be carefree, enjoy- 
able and economical if you plan in advance. 

Secure your transportation and reservations before you 
leave and right from the British port of entry save 25% 
on ordinary fares for individual tours. 

BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES ARE COMPREHENSIVE— 
1950—HOLY YEAR ... ® Rail transportation covering the British Isles 

BRITISH RAILWAYS— ® Attractive rail, motor coach and steamer tours also 
THE PREMIER LINK TO conducted Motor Coach Tours of London 

THE CONTINENT... Cross channel services to Ireland and the Continent 
Include a visit to the 47 Hotels operated by The Hotels Executive, 


No British Transport 
© British European Airways Corp. routes in the British 


~ ae 


famous shrines of 
Britain and Ireland 
*@-e 
For all your travel 
needs in the British Isles 
and to the Continent 
consult your local 
trevel agent or any 
British Railways Office. 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR ALL SERVICES 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 








For British Isles Travel Literature with color mop, write Dept. 24 of any of these offices: 
» MEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. + LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6 St. 
«CHICAGO 3, tl., 39 South La Salle St. * TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St. 
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Clean-Up Time 
(Continued from page 46) 


ALL SPEAKERS— 

Old King Cole was a clean old soul, 
and a clean old soul was he. 
He called for a file and he called 
for a comb, 

And he called for his brushes three. 

(Music: Stately march. Shadow 
Scene: King Cole, wearing a long 
cape and a crown, enters. He claps 
his hands three times. Helper, 
wearing a cloth pinned around 
head with the ends hanging loose 
around shoulders at back, -enters. 
Helper bows low. King shows by 
motioning that he wants a table 
brought. Helper bows and backs 
off screen, returning with small 
table bearing a nail file, a comb, a 
toothbrush, a clothes brush, and a 
shoe brush. Helper sets table be- 
fore King Cole, bows, and backs 
off screen. King Cole picks up nail 
file and cleans his nails. Remov- 
ing his crown, he combs his hair. 
Replacing crown, he then uses the 
three brushes in order given above. 
King again claps his hands and 
Helper returns. King walks off 
screen while Helper carries off the 
table on the opposite side.) 

FIRST SPEAKER—Diddle, Diddle 
Dumpling. 

ALL SPEAKERS— 
Diddle, Diddle Dumpling, my son 


John, 

One fine day put his work clothes 
on. 

He cleaned the alley, he cleaned 
the lawn. 


Now everything’s neat with the 
rubbish all gone. 

(Music: Brisk march in 2/4 meas- 
ure. Shadow Scene: While house 
lights were on, tin cans, milk bot- 
tles, and papers were placed back 
of screen. Son John, wearing over- 
alls and straw hat, enters with small 
wheelbarrow. He picks up the ar- 
ticles on the floor and places them 
one by one in the wheelbarrow, 
holding them so that the audience 
will recognize them. When all ar- 
ticles have been collected he wheels 
out the wheelbarrow.) 

FIRST SPEAKER — Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater. 

ALL SPEAKERS— 

Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her. 

He painted the house, we’re pleased 
to tell, 

And now he keeps her very well. 

(Music: Brisk march. Shadow 
Scene: Peter, wearing overalls, ap- 
pears, carrying a small stepladder, 
a paint pail, and brush. He places 
the ladder close to the screen, 
mounts it, and appears to be paint- 
ing the screen as if painting a 
house. At the end of the scene he 
carries off the properties.) 

FIRST SPEAKER—Jack Be Nimble. 

ALL SPEAKERS— 

Jack was nimble, Jack was quick, 

He chased flies with a swatter stick, 

He put new screen to the windows 
and door 

So none of the flies could come in 
any more. 

(Music: Lively music for skip- 
ping. Shadow Scene: Jack Be 
Nimble enters, carrying fly swatter. 
He pretends to be swatting flies by 
hitting the swatter against the 


Peter, 


screen at different places.) 






FIRST SPEAKER—Crooked Man 
ALL SPEAKERS— 

There was a crooked man y, 
walked a crooked mile, 
“It’s Clean-Up Time,” he gij 

“and I must be in style.” 
He kept the crooked cat, but 
wouldn’t keep the mouse. 
And now there’s not a mouse ip hj 
little crooked house. 
(Music: Music for walking 
Shadow Scene: Crooked Man ey 
ters slowly, wearing a tall hat 
coat with tails. Tails may be maj 
of paper and pinned to reguly 
coat. He carries a cloth or car 
board cat under one arm and yy 
a crooked stick for a cane. Ujp 
reaching the center of the sere 
he pulls out of his pocket a rubbe 
mouse. Holding the mouse in fron 
of him by the tail he shakes }j 
head disapprovingly and throy 
the mouse with much force off th 
screen. He then pets the cat, nod 
his head, and walks slowly off.) 
ALL SPEAKERS— 
Clean-Up Time is over 
In the Land of Make-Believe. 
We hope you found some thiags 
do, 
As now we take our leave. 
(Exit Speakers.) 











By Magic Carpet 
(Continued from page 46) 


MARILYN—Oh, let’s talk to tha 
boy and girl coming toward w 

BARRY—Hello, there! We ju 
came over from America to 4 
you. What are your names? 

GRETCHEN—I’m _ Gretchen, an 
this is my cousin Hans. 

BARRY—Gee whillikins! I 
glad to know you, Hans. I've re 
about you in school. My name 
Barry and here are Eddie, an 
Janie, and Marilyn. 

MARILYN—Gretchen, I love 
blue skirt with the suspenders 
that white blouse with all 
beautiful embroidery. Oh, d 
your shoes—they really are wood 
shoes. Are they comfortable? 

GRETCHEN (laughing shyly)—O 
yes, they fit my feet very well. 
wear them out of doors, but wh 
I go into the house, I leave the: 
outside the door. 

EDDIE—Hans, where do you liv 

HANS—I live on a barge with 
family—it’s really a houseboat. 
we travel on the canal. “ 

JANIE—Oh, it must be excl 
to live on a barge. Do you live 
one too, Gretchen? 

GRETCHEN—No, I live with 2 
family on a farm just down the 
Do you see that first windmill 
the left? The windmill drains 
water from our farm and puts 
into the canal. Sometimes, m 
summer, I stay with Hans on ' 
houseboat. In the winter he li 
with us and we go to school. 
have lots of fun, don’t we, Hans: 

HANS—Yes, we do, especially 
the winter, because that is W 
the canals freeze over and every 
goes skating on the ice. 

GRETCHEN—I’d like you to seé 
home. 

EDDIE—It’s very nice of you ! 
want us to visit your 
Gretchen, but we have tg. be on ou 

(Continued on page 74) 
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introducing a Picture Book 
(Continued from page 20) 


put a belt on your snow men? See 
his pipe, his hat, and the green 
broom. Even that has snow on it. 

See the big black crow up on the 
tre limb. Here are some bird 
tracks that go from the ground 
clear across the top of the snow 
man. They were made by the little 
bird perched on his shoulder, 

Here are the grownups in our 
story. (Turns to next double page.) 
The postman is looking up at the 
sky and saying to himself, “It looks 
like snow.” The farmer has his 
nose up in the air and seems to be 
saving, “It smells like snow.” The 
policeman says, “It feels like snow,” 
and his wife says she knows it’s go- 
ing to snow because she can nearly 
always tell. She’s been sweeping 
and cleaning the house with all 
those brushes. How many things 
colored red do you see? (Point as 
children enumerate them.) 

Here are the boys and girls wait- 
ing for it to snow. (7 urns to next 
double page. This one will soon 
have to put that bicycle away. This 
little girl has pigtails like yours, 
Nancy. The rabbits know it is go- 
ing to snow. They are scurrying 
around in the dead leaves. Then 

pointing to snowflakes) when no 
one was looking, the snowflakes 
suddenly began to fall. (Reads 
from page 11. 

Here are our friends getting 
ready for the snow. (Turns to 
next double page.) The postman 
is putting on his rubbers. The 
farmer is going to the red barn for 
his snow shovel. The policeman is 
buttoning his coat and turning up 
his collar. He hopes he won’t catch 
cold. You can tell that the post- 
man likes birds for he has put up a 
little yellow birdhouse ( points). 
The farmer has a cupola ( points) 
on his barn. That’s for the pigeons 
to live in. Are you wondering what 
the children are doing? Let’s find 
out. (Turns to next page.) 

Here they are—laughing and 
dancing, and trying to catch the 
snowflakes on their tongues, just as 
you do. The dog is trying to eat 
one. This little boy has one on his 
green mitten. Why is the little girl 
in the red coat holding out her 
hands? Over here the rabbits are 
snuggled in their warm burrows. 

What do you suppose our friends 
the postman, the farmer, and the 
policeman are doing? We'll see. 


(Turns next double page.) Oh, 
look! The postman has slipped 
and fallen in a snowbank. (Points 


him out and waits for laughs.) 
The farmer is digging a path to the 
barn. Do you suppose he’ll have to 
shovel the postman out of the 
snowbank ? 


CONCLUSION 


We have gone far enough to 
show how the teacher has done the 
various things we listed as impor- 
tant. Such a_ proceeding takes 
time, of course, but it is time well 
spent. A teacher who takes such 
pains to ensure her pupils a first 
Pleasant acquaintance with a pic- 
ture book is providing those pupils 
with many later periods of recur- 
rent pleasure. They will relive in 


imagination all the activities she 
described, enjoy again the wealth 
of color in the pictures, and redis- 
cover familiar details in the scenes 
she has pointed out. The book will 
soon become a iamiliar friend 
which they will enjoy seeing again 
and again. 


A Shepherd’s Pipe 


(Continued from page 56) 


through the air passage. (Do not 
force the cork into the bamboo, 
as it may cause the pipe to split.) 
When the cork fits perfectly, trim 
the outside end to conform to the 
shape of the mouthpiece, and be 
sure that the inside end of the cork 
comes just even with the edge of 
the window. (See Fig. 4.) 

First sound hole.—At a_ point 
equaling one fourth of the distance 
from the center of the window to 
the other end of the pipe, drill a 
hole 4%” in diameter. (See Point 
A, Fig. 5.) Now the pipe will play 
two tones, a high one produced by 
blowing hard, and a lower tone, 
which is produced by blowing 
lightly. 

With a pitch pipe or a piano, 
pitch the first note at the C above 
Middle C. As drilled, it will prob- 
ably be too low. The pitch may be 
raised one tone by cutting 4” from 
end of pipe. In trying to reach 
the correct tone do not be impa- 
tient. Saw the bamboo only 4” at 
a time, testing the tone between 
each cut until the proper pitch is 
obtained. 

Other sound holes.—Dvrill two ad- 
ditional holes, in line with the first 
hole, making a group of three holes, 
each %” apart. Drill a second 
group of three holes, 7%” apart, al- 
lowing 1/2” between the two groups 
of holes. (See Fig. 5.) 

Now, holding the pipe firmly, 
drill through the first hole and on 
through the bamboo, making a hole 
on the underside of the pipe direct- 
ly below the first hole. (See Fig. 
5.) Do not drill holes opposite the 
other holes in the top of the pipe. 

Tuning the pipe. Referring to 
Fig. 6, cover holes 1, 2, and 3 with 
the index finger and the third and 
fourth fingers of the left hand, 4, 5, 
and 6 with the index finger and the 
third and fourth fingers of the right 
hand, and cover hole 7 with the 
thumb of the left hand. 

With all holes covered, the tone 
played should be D. Referring to 
Fig. 6, lift the fourth finger of the 
right hand from hole number 6; the 
tone should be E. Proceeding with 
the scale, and lifting one finger at a 
time, the results should be: hole 
5, F; hole 4, G; hole 3, A; hole 2, 
B; hole 1, C; hole 7, D. 

If the notes are not in perfect 
pitch, the tones may be raised by 
enlarging the hole of each flat note 
with a rattail file. Be careful not to 
file too much before you test the 
tone. With patience, the tones can 
be made to play in perfect pitch. 

Try playing tunes on your shep- 
herd’s pipe. “Home, Sweet Home” 
can be played with ease. Try 
“Abide with Me,” “The Campbells 
Are Coming,” and “Happy Birth- 
day.” With practice you will be 
able to play many others. 
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ves farther 
in BRITAIN! 


YOUR COSTS THERE CUT ALMOST 


* Think of it! Think what the new rate of the 
British pound sterling means to you in terms of 
vacation values! 

For devaluation has the immediate effect of slash- 
ing costs to you in Britain by nearly one-third .. . 
on hotel accommodations, meals, amusements, travel 
within Britain’s boundaries . . . and the whole range 
of fine British goods you may want to purchase and 
bring home. 

Even allowing for some price increases, the buy- 
ing power of your dollar will be so much greater 
that you can do more, see more, shop more, stay 
longer . . . yet spend less! 

Don’t miss this tremendous travel opportunity! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT RIGHT AWAY 
TO PLAN YOUR NEXT SUMMER VACATION 


“Travelling Economically in Great Britain” is 
just one of many FREE illustrated books and 
folders to help you plan. Ask your travel agent for 
it; or write BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 
336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


CSeme to 





For Varied Interests and Vacation Value 





* 
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EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS... 


“MR. ARITHMETIC” 


An album of 6 records to drill com- 
binations in addition, subtraction, 


multiplication. 


All combinations, 1--20 in addition 
All combinations, 20--0 in subtraction 
All combinations, 1--144 in multiplication 


Two and three number problems. 
Arithmetic answer checks after pu- 
pil responds. A boon for unison and 
individual drill, at home and at 
schoo!. Captures the play spirit. 


CLASSROOM TESTED 


Album of 6 vinylite records 
$10.00 postpaid 


Each individual record 
$1.75 postpaid 


10% discount to schools on albums 


"Titer that Never, Tied" we. 


P.O. Box 327 Bronxville 8, N.Y. 




















95 APPLICATION 4.25 
PHOTOS 

Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 

Known, Perfect Copies, size 244x3' 

Send good head and shoulder 


photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 





since 1898 
: MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
‘s “4 Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis. 


rich new Satin, Velour, Metallic 
‘ore offered. Geteonsy 





Many Finish in 2 Years 


y an your time and abi!ities permit Bgsical ent to resi 

dent: schoo! hea prepares for entrance to colle; ndard H.S. 
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Negro. My people have progressed 
farther in the last one hundred 
years than any other race in the 
same length of time. Over eighty 
years ago we were given our citizen- 
ship by the United States Govern- 
ment. Now we hope to join in a 
real, working citizenship with all 
Americans. We work toward re- 
spect, fair play, and better under- 
standing. (Fxit.) 

Chorus sings softly the last verse 
and chorus of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” ) 

VERSE CHOIR 
Westward go the pioneers through 
the mountain passes. 
Westward from the Old World 
stream other pioneers 
Germans to Wisconsin, Finns to the 
Mesabi 
With high hopes for the new home, 
and for the old one—tears. 
Low soLo—Westward came the 
Slavs to coal mine and steel mill. 
HIGH soLo—Westward came the 
Austrians, the Czechs, the Poles. 
MEDIUM SOLO, I— 
Westward came the Norse to the 
woods of Minnesota, 
To the plains of North Dakota 
where the Red River rolls. 

Norwegian Dancers enter and 
dance “Klap Dans” or other Norse 
folk dance and exit.) 

(Chorus sings “Na Lei O Ha- 


wait.” ) 
HAWAIIAN CHILD (enters)—I rep- 
resent the brown-skinned Island 


people. Although we live thou- 
sands of miles from the mainland, 
we are all good Americans. Today 
we work toward respect, fair play, 
and better understanding. ( Exits.) 
VERSE CHOIR 
North of the border from Texas to 
the ocean 
Live colorful people we all love to 
know. 
Their songs and their dances we 
quickly adopted. 
Their gay laughter binds us to old 
Mexico. 
(Chorus sings “La Cucaracha.”) 
(Mexican dancers come _ in, 
dance “La Raspe,” and exit.) 
VERSE CHOIR 
We've folk from sunny Italy where 
art and music reign, 
Basque shepherds from the Pyre- 
nees and farmers from Ukraine. 
(Increase tempo.) 
We've Greeks and Turks and Letts 
and Lapps, 
(Solo voices for each of the fol- 
lowing, more and more rapidly.) 
Koreans, Filipinos, Japs, Austral- 
ians, Moravians, Amazonians, Lith- 
uanians, Argentinians, Chileans, 
Pomeranians, Rumanians— (Start 
to run down and stop as if out of 
breath.) Brazilians, 
And—folks—from Ecuador— 
And—more. 
(Dead stop—count of ten.) 
MEDIUM SOLo, II— 
All have come across the sea 
And all are part of you and me. 
VERSE CHOIR (expressively) — 
Miners from Wales, merchants 
from Greece, 
Seeking security, praying for peace, 
Groping for freedom with hope in 
their eyes. 
Each to his neighbor silently cries, 
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We Hold These Truths— 
(Continued from page 50) 


“Though our skins may be differ- 
ent our hearts are the same. 
One God watches o’er us, though 
different his name. 
Each speaks his old tongue yet we 
ken one another. 
One country is ours. We're Amer- 
icans (hesitantly), brother.” 
Chorus sings “America the 
Beautiful.” ) 

AMERICAN CHILD (enters)—I am 
an American. I have the blood of 
many countries in my veins and the 
skills of many countries at my fin- 
ger tips. My ancestors may be 
Finnish or Italian, Portuguese or 
Swedish, but I am an American. I 
may be Jewish, Catholic, or Prot- 
estant. I may worship God as I 
see fit because I am an American; 
and no matter what trade or pro- 
fession my father may follow, I 
may become what I like, because 
that is my privilege as an American. 
That is the privilege of every 
American, no matter what his creed, 
his race, or his color. 

(Enter Indian, Negro, and Ha- 
watian Children, and four blond 
children to represent the other na- 
tional and racial groups. All form 
a semicircle with American Child. 
Each crosses his hands in front of 
him, taking the hands of his neigh- 
bors on either side. Behind the 
Chorus, at center rear, is_ the 


American flag, slowly unfurling 
above the others.) 
CHILDREN (together) —Today we 


work toward respect, fair play, and 
better understanding for all races, 
for all religions under our flag. 
ALL (solemnly) — 
We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 
(Chorus sings * 
with You.’’) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


“May Pea eé Abide 


I find sun-tan or leg makeup 
more satisfactory for children than 
grease paint. If white children 
take the parts of colored children, 
this make-up should work well on 
any dark-eyed girl or boy. It is 
not necessary to make the Negro 
child black; brown is sufficient. 
Take care not to make his lips as 
thick as in a minstrel make-up, 
and be sure to put a touch of red 
at the corners of the eyes. For 
white girls taking the parts of col- 
ored girls, use a slightly orange lip- 
stick with the brown make-up. 

These children are not supposed 
to look funny, only natural. They 
should all be dressed neatly in their 
regular school clothes. 

Older boys taking part as Indians 
should not be weighted down with 
too many feathers, blankets, and so 
on. Don’t ask them to jig across 
the stage in the accepted Indian 
dance. Just ask them to walk soft- 
ly and stealthily as though they 
were after game. 

If the fiags in the background are 
on dowel sticks, the American flag 
may be raised on a flagpole also. 
If they are suspended from above, 








then tie the American flag into folds 
that will not show, and have one of 
the chorus pull the string at the 
proper moment. 


MUSIC . 


(Songs and dances listed he 
but not mentioned in text of 
are possible substitutes. Addre 
of publishers appear below.) 









INDIAN 


“Prayer from the Mountain Chant” 
and “Lonely Is the Hogan” jg 
Adventure, “World of Music 
Series” (Ginn). 

“Hymn to the Sun” in America, 
Singer, Book 6 (American Book 
Co.). 


ENGLISH 


“Portland Fancy” in Social Games 
and Group Dances, by Elsom”™ 
and Trilling (Lippincott). 

“Round Dance” to the music of 


“Country Gardens” (may be sung = 
while children dance) in Magic : 
of Song (Ginn). 
For young children, use any of 
the nursery-rhyme dances, “Looby few - 
—_ ” “A Hunting We Will Go,” j current 


r “Sandal Polka”: older children so om 


nae do “Sir Roger de Coverley” ey 
o 4 a) . = « 
in Physical Education for Elemen- 0: 
tary Schools, by Neilson and Van med 
Hagen (Barnes). cooking 
radio at 

IRISH player 1 

“Galway Piper” in Music Every- classica 
j records. 


where (Birchard). ' 
“The Cobbler” in Treasure,“World 4° }42: 
of Music Series” (Ginn). Sylvi 


“Bendemeer’s Stream” in Singing re gc 
America (Birchard). Plays al 
Art Ass 

NEGRO and enj 

“Steal Away” in American Singer, the Cis 
the pas 


Book 7 (American Book Co.). 
“My Lord What a Morning” in jedi in th 


American Singer, Book 6 (Amer- § jing tick 
ican Book Co.). mf 
Beverly 
NorsE school, 
“Clap Dance” (Klappdans) from ne 7 
Dances of the People, by Eliza- That 
beth Burchenal (Schirmer). --. 
Suitable folk dances may be ob- wo | 
tained by writing to the physical- od 7 
education department of your ~ - 
nearest teachers college. th 7 rs 
If a folk song is desired instead },..°% 
ike the 


of a dance, the loveliest I know is E 
“Varmeland” from a Treasury of ul 
the World’s Finest Folk Songs, 
by Leonhard Deutsch (Howell, 
Soskin). 


clothes- 














Hawat 


“Na Lei O Hawaii”—“Song of the 
Islands” in Adventure, “World 
of Music Series” (Ginn). 

“Hail and Farewell” in Music Ev 
erywhere (Birchard). 

“Sweet Lei Lehua” in Adventu 
(Ginn). 


MEXICAN 


“La Cucaracha” and “La R 
in Music Everywhere (Birches 
“Far from My Native Land” 
Singing America (Birchard) and 
on Victor Rauied No. 27281. 
“The Jarabe” in American Singers 
Book 5 (American Book Co.)- ~ 
(Continued on page 74) loches 
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Teacher of the Month 


(Continued from page 13) 


| Here is Sylvia with Betty Alto and Marie Kuhnz, teachers in her school. 


So far she hasn’t a car which may be one reason for her wanting to 
| make regular deposits in her account at the Fond du Lac National Bank. 


new one which began with the 
current school year. The two girls 
are served breakfast and enjoy all 
the privileges of home. They want 
“to do some real entertaining this 
winter and even try their hand at 
icooking. Both of them enjoy the 
radio and they plan to buy a record 
jplayer this year. They want semi- 
classical, operatic, and symphonic 
records—they are definitely allergic 
jto jazz and boogiewoogie. 

Sylvia’s evenings are spent dat- 
ing, going to movies, attending 
plays and lectures at Fond du Lac’s 
Art Association and Public Forum, 
and enjoying concerts sponsored by 
the Civic Music Association. For 
jthe past three years, she has assist- 
jed in the Civic Music drive by sell- 
ing tickets. 

In good weather, Sylvia and 
Beverly enjoy walking to and from 
school, which is easily understand- 
able, with hiking listed as one of 
their favorite outdoor activities. 
That may help to account for their 
trim figures, and why they have 
been asked for the last two years to 
model clothes for a local store’s 
style shows. Another reason is that 
they both wear clothes well and 
like them. 





y of 
NZS, 
well, 





For school, Sylvia wears casual 
clothes—skirts, blouses, suits, and 





Sylvia was deep in thought when this picture was snapped near Lake Inter- 
en, It’s @ nice good-by shot of our youngest Teacher of the Month. 


sweaters, with medium-heeled play 
shoes. For evening, like many 
blondes, she chooses a black dress, 
definitely feminine. She likes smart 
hats and high-heeled pumps. She 
also thinks dressy suits are attrac- 
tive for afternoon or for concerts or 
plays. Rougher-woven suits, slacks, 
or jeans, with the proverbial saddle 
shoes, are her choice for sports. 

Fond du Lac can boast of many 
civic improvements accomplished 
by its citizens. It likes the teachers 
to take part in community affairs. 
The local P.T.A. is an active or- 
ganization and Sylvia is its efficient 
treasurer, 

At present, Sylvia’s salary is 
$2600, and she will get a $100 in- 
crement each year until the maxi- 
mum is reached. A teacher in 
Wiscensin does not participate in 
the retirement system until she is 
twenty-five years old, so: as yet 
Sylvia is not a member. We pre- 
sume that she will be contributing 
to the fund next year, but we have 
grave doubts about her reaching 
that $3800 maximum that is pos- 
sible in Fond du Lac after twelve 
years of service. She gave us no 
hint, except to say that she fre- 
quently has dates; but look at the 
photographs, and draw your own 


conclusions. 
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. Ras 
Colourful Ottawa, with 


its Houses of Parliament, 
red-jacketed ‘‘Mounties”’. 








Play as you go — stopping to swim or 
sail, fish or golf at inviting resorts 
or cabin colonies. 





Artists and beauty lovers find Canada 
rich in “picture-spots’” of unspoiled 
natural loveliness. 
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For a real change, cross the border 
into Canada. See its inspiring National 
Parks, its lake-and-woodland play- 
grounds, its friendly, fascinating cities. 
Travel, relax, sightsee, shop... you'll 
find a warm welcome wherever you 
go. Write for information or mail the 
coupon below. 


7 VACATION POINTERS — 
ALL POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting — “foreign” atmosphere. 2, A 
million square miles of scenic 
playground. 3. Friendly cities, 
hospitable people. 4. Friends 
and relatives waiting to wel- 
come you. 5. Lots to do— 
sports, recreation, sightsce- 
ing. 6. Near — easy to get 
to — no border “red tape”’. 

7. Your vacation dollar 
buys more, goes further. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED, 





xe ait om ts ee oe 


TCANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU ! 


Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 


Please send me your illustrated book, 





“CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED” | 
i i 
NGM -...ccccccccccovsscecencecosesececesesonannssecsooes siaaidlab 
1 (PLEASE PRINT) | 
i Street and NO.........00000000 . ; I 
i FT ORIB ccccoctnccrseencsssncanessapeanpecasoneccsed BOBO .ccscrcecerecccneeoensnses ] 
012035026 
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Ce real ¢ Grstitutle 


EXTENDS 


Sincere 
e/ Vow Your 


Greetings 


TO THE 
Teachers of , Ymerica 








a 
Start the New Year with 








Breakfast Unit 
Combines Fun with Learning 


Perhaps nothing arouses so much interest 
among children in the primary grades as 
cooking and eating. A simple breakfast party, 
planned, prepared, and served by the children 
in the classroom offers an exceilent opportunity 
to help children develop favorable attitudes 
tow breakfast and to learn what foods are 
included in a good breakfast. The new nutri- 
tion education unit edited by Laura Oftedal, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. 
includes: 


24-Page Teacher's Monval for Grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Gives authoritative background nutrition 
facta about breakfast and graded activity 
suggestions for conducting a class break- 
fas: project. 


Full Coler Classroom Calender sugyests a new 
approach each month to the good breakfast 
lenaon 


30 Students’ Netebeook Folders oupply simple 
picture-style recipes for class or home use 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


| FREE pe GRADES 1+ 2+ 3 


Educational Director 130 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC 

135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send me FREE New Breakfast 
Teaching Unit for GRADES 1, 2, 3. 


Name 

(Please Print) 
Address 
City Zone State 
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TEACHERS-INSTRUCTORS: Send for Sunshine 's 


. 
s 
| Money Making Il’lan——support extra class activities 


NSHINE 

i 3) 

Tit 4'): ARDS 
YOU CAN MAKE MORE MONEY 

with Sunshine’s exclusive smartly styled $1 box assortments. 

Profits up to b0c a box. SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. Write today 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. IN-1 
116 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 


























TEACHERS to 
secure members 


WANTED 


Free buttons and PICTURE for Schoo! 
Bible - Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C. 23. 
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We Hold These Truths— 


Continued from page 72) 


FINALE 

“May Peace Abide with You” in 
Music, the Universal Language 
Silver Burdett 

“Song of Hope,” an ancient He- 
brew melody, in Music Every- 
where (Birchard). 

“America Forever” in Magic of 
Song (Ginn 


Addresses of Publishers 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16 

A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 67 W. 
44th St., New York 18 

C. GC. Birchard & Co., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 16 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bidg., Boston 


17 
Howell, Soskin, Publishers, Inc.., 
11-17 E. 45th St., New York 17 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. 66th 
St., Philadelphia 5 

G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., 
New York 17 

Silver Burdett Co., Everett Blde., 
15 E. 17th St., New York 3 


By Magic Carpet 


(Continued from page 70) 


way, as we have many places to go 
today. Thanks a lot. 

MARILYN AND JANE—Good-by. 

GRETCHEN AND HANS—Good-by! 
Come again! 

BARRY—Where to now? 

eEppiE—Abracadabra! Gazam! 
Up North we go 
To the Land of Ice and Snow. 

Sound effects: a swishine whis- 
tle. Background music. 

MARILYN—Oooo Ooeeeeee! How 
cold it is! Even with all these furs 
on, I’m freezing. What an un- 
pleasant place it is. 

JANIE— Marilyn, you mustn’t talk 
like that. Suppose that little Es- 
kimo boy can understand English 
He wouldn’t like you to call his 
land unpleasant. 

BARRY—I’ll bet he does under- 
stand English. My name is Barry, 
what’s yours? 

OOLAK—I am Oolak! (Turns to 
Marilyn.) ‘This land might be un- 
pleasant to you, but I’ve lived here 
all my life, and I like it. 

epp1iE—Oolak, we came up here 
from America to see you and your 
country. 

jANIE—Is that an igloo? 

OOLAK—Yes, that is our winter 
home. If you would get down on 
your hands and knees and crawl 
through that little tunnel, I’d like 
you to go inside my house. Be 
careful not to bump your heads. 

Sound effects: shuffling noises 
as the group enters igloo.) 

MARILYN—It’s like a bowl turned 
upside down. It’s so warm in here, 
I must loosen some of these furs. 

OOLAK—This is made of snow, 
but many igloos are made of rocks 
and earth. That light there is just 
seal oil burning in a stone bowl, 
but it really does heat this room! 

EDpIE—Does that pile of furs over 
there make your bed? 

OOLAK—Yes, it does. We need 
lots of furs to cover us when we 
sleep. After your long hard trip, 








you must be hungry. Have some 
of this meat. 

Sound effect: crunching sound 
as of someone chewing. 

EDDIE—This is good. 

MARILYN—What kind of meat is 
it? 

OOLAK—It’s frozen walrus meat. 
I was with Father when he killed 
the walrus with his harpoon. 

jyanrE—I’ve read how the Eski- 
mos ate frozen walrus meat, and I 
didn’t think I'd like it, but I do, 
and now that I’ve seen your frozen 
country, I can understand why you 
eat that kind of meat. In this 
weather your body needs lots of 
heat, which meat and fats help 
supply. Tell us, Oolak, don’t you 
geet tired of so much snow? How 
can you have any fun? 

OOLAK—We have lots of fun, and 
there’s always plenty to do. I oft- 
en go hunting with the men. We 
must find enough food and cloth- 
ing for all of us. If we do not find 
meat, then we must move quickly 
to some place where it is more 
plentiful. My mother and sisters 
make all our clothes from the ani- 
mals and birds we kill. So you see 
all of us are always busy. 

EppiE—Oolak, I see you have a 
life full of adventure. ‘The things 
you learn here wouldn’t do us much 
good down in Texas where we live; 
but every day you are learning 
things that you need to know for 
your life in the frozen North. 

JANIE—Let’s go outside and take 
a good look around before we have 
to leave. Barry, you go first. Be 
careful to bend down low. 

Shuffling noise is made as they 
le ave igloo. 

MARILYN—Oh, Oolak, you cer- 
tainly have some beautiful dogs. 

OOLAK— Those help us 
hunt and brine back the meat on 
our sleds. 

EDDIE—Thanks a lot for letting 
us visit your igloo, Oolak. Now 
we must be on our way, for we are 
going to Mexico. 

ooLak-—Good-by! 

EVERYONE—So long, Oolak! 

EDDIE—Abracadabra! Zambo! 
We’re on our way to Mexico. 

Sound effects: high- 
pitched whistle. Mexican music. 

MARILYN—So this is Mexico. I 
had no idea it was so mountainous. 

JANiE—Those are the Sierra Ma- 
dre Mountains, I think. Look at 
that little girl on that gray burro. 

MARILYN—I’m going to speak to 
her. I can’t talk much Spanish, 
but I can say buenos dias and a 
few other things. I’m Marilyn 
Murray. Como se llama usted? 

Lucira—My name is Lucita. 

EppIE—Lucita? ‘That’s a pretty 
name. My name is Eddie, and 
here are Janie and Barry. We have 
come from the United States for a 
very short visit. So please tell us 
about yourself. 

Lucitra—Well, I live in that little 
ereen house made of mud bricks. 
It has a cactus fence around it. 
My father chops wood, and he is a 
farmer, too. He raises corn, beans, 
and squash. Sometimes my father 
lets me go to the village to see my 
uncle, who is a silversmith. 

MARILYN—Do you go to fiestas? 

Lucira—Oh, yes, and all my 
friends go, too. We go into the 
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village to church first, because , 
fiesta is a religious festival. The, Mu 
there is a fair with dancing and (C 
music. It is very exciting, 
EppIE—Life in Mexico certajny$™ to h 
can be pleasant. I wish we coy nickly 
spend more time here, but we must “Oh, 
be home very soon. Thanks for fp. ‘Tcalle 
ing so nice to us. what to 
EVERYONE—Good-by. ne a 
: : k OF 
EDDIE Abra—ca- da—bra! G,§* ° 
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zound! W a 
Now we’re Harlingen bound, him. 
Sound effects: swishing high. had eng 


pitched whistle. Music of “Amer. may 
ca the Beautiful.’’) come: 

MARILYN—Wheeeee! We've real. Wel 
ly had a trip. for you 

JANtIE—You know, Marilyn, | Whe 
wish everybody could go and visi’: I 
people in other countries as wel know, b 
have today. jnone of 

EppIE—I think our visit has Say, 
shown us something that everybody sudden! 
should know, and that is, that alt" * 
people are more or less the same, ed at - 

BARRY—Well, there is one thing play . 
I know. I like the people I’ve mef ™ at | 
today, and I'd like to be friena UH 
with them because I understand paid tin 
them better. and I «¢ 


“America the Beautiful” ; —s 
played softly. ot ‘ 
ANNOUNCER—The children who . 


, : rl: 
took part in this broadcast are—f'™ gt 
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Each child speaks his or her own 4 
name.) This is gives owthy 3 
e's: c,. prudge z 
name) returning you to Radio Sta- Be ip” l 
iain ou girl 
That 
ressed 
. . Mrs. 
Naming the Bunnies | 
(Continued from page 17) th loc 
” 1 
Mrs. Cow is too busy making milk aL, - 
for the farmer’s children.” Puan 
Mrs. Pig grunted and rolled ove, ,. 
s 516 ulie M 


to take another nap. But befor : 
; : hey w: 
she fell asleep again, she muttered§’,,’ 


“Why don’t you name them your 


self, Mrs. Rabbit? You’re as smart Fy ws 
as Mrs. Red Hen or Mrs. Cow, of 
ulie pt 


even Mr. Rabbit himself.” 

Mrs. Rabbit was not sure tha 
she was as smart as Mrs. Red Heq 
or Mrs. Cow, and she knew she wa 
not nearly so smart as Mr. Rabbit 
One thing she did know, however 
was that her children would go un 
named if she did not name them 
herself. 

So she started for home, hoping 
she would have some good ideas of 
the way. As she went hippety-hoj 
along, she thought and thought bu 
not a name came into her head), hall 
Her children were such pretty lit playing 
tle things that they should hav§, intro, 
pretty names. Lister 

“The little white one is soft an@.oig p 
white as snow,” she thought. “Ha, ait 
is as round as a ball, too.” fouth,’ 

“Why—why—Snowball!” she eg, the 
claimed. “What a pretty namejig . 
Snowball you shall be even if it “Hey. 
not a rabbit’s name.” ached 

By this time she had reached Moom. 
garden gate. There, scurrying ¥ eaping 
der the leaves of a rhubarb plating ~ 
was the little black bunny. He be € moti 
as black as ink. “Why, Inky: fin, 


hen s 
umber 
aire.’ ” 
After 
ic app 
rst mt 
heir si 
{usical 
played | 
oilowec 
bowed ; 
“You 
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cried Mrs. Rabbit. “Inky you sha “Perk 
be! It’s a perfect name for Ybniled 
even if it is nota bunny s name. ™ + 


Two of her children were name@ 
now, Snowball and Inky. But! 
would not be casy to name 

(Continued on page 73) 


“The Music Hath Charms 
ng and (Continued from page 68) 


., [me to hurry home, and I came as 
rtainly#’ - ” 
| uickly as I could. 
> could Oh, Will.” cried Mrs. Norris. 
re Must “{ called you because I don’t know 
for he. yhat todo! Professor Nurri is com- 
ing here this afternoon to give a 
talk on child education, and the 
Women’s Club is coming to hear 
him. The Mozart Trio which I 
had engaged to give a short musical 
am before the speech can’t 
come! What shall I do?” 

“Well, get someone else to play 
for you.” 

“Where?” cried his wife helpless- 

ly. “I’ve phoned every musician I 
know, but for one reason or another 
Inone of them can come.” 
) “Say, Mom,” exclaimed Barry 
suddenly, “I know somebody you 
can get to play for you.” He point- 
ed at the girls. “Julie and Pudge 
play swell on the piano. I heard 
‘em at school.” 

Julie looked at Pucge; then she 
said timidly, “Mrs. Norris, Pudge 
and I can play piano duets. We 
[know three. Would you like to 
“Shave us play at your party?” 

“If it’s a child-education affair 
are—_ftre girls’ duets would be just the 
> ae thing!” said Mr. Norris. 
ain Mrs. Norris turned to Julie and 
. «. wPudge and said, “It’s very kind of 
10 Sta- . oe 

you girls to offer to help me.” 
That afternoon the girls were 
ressed in their very best dresses. 
Mrs. Norris was waiting for them 


Ga- 
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high. 
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rybod\ 
hat all 
same, 
» thing 
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erstand 
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: in the hallway. “How sweet you 
) both look,” she said. “Please come 
” ‘ . 

g mil in.” She led them to the piano. 


“Ladies,” she said, “I am happy 
Ro introduce my two young friends, 
beforpulie Martin and Prudence Jones. 
tered hey will play two piano duets for 
| Your 
. SMar4t 
ow, 0 











Amid the applause the girls seat- 
d themselves at the piano and 
ulie put their music on the rack. 
. hen, she announced, “Our first 
d Heal umber is Schubert’s ‘Marche Mili- 
aire. 
_After the pleased and enthusias- 
1c applause which greeted their 
rst number, Pudge announced 
heir second number, “Moment 
fusical,” by Schubert. The girls 
played this number well, too, and 
oilowed by hearty applause they 
bowed and retired to the hall. 
“You were splendid, girls,” said 
head {rs. Norris, following them into 
~y poe hall. “Thank you so much for 
tty litgy ‘ 
hav playing for us.” Then she left them 
0 introduce Professor Nurri. 
fe ail Listening from the hall the girls 
“Hy leard Professor Nurri say, “Ladies, 
ty subject, ‘The Capabilities of 
outh,” has been ably demonstrated 
PY the young musicians who just 
played so delightfully for us.” 
‘Hey, brats,” a hoarse whisper 
Reached them from the dining 
om. It was Barry, and he held a 


he wa 
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wever 
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then 
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ty-hog 
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ed 
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San kaping dish of ice cream in each 
‘ ’ . . 

low “Come on, this is for you,” 

Inkyheotioned and whispered to the 


girls, 

u sha “ . a 

a Perky was in there, and she 
a 


me.” ram at us,” remarked Pudge to 
ame ¢ when they were seated eating 
; le ice cream 

But ! “Ny ‘age ‘ 

c the “Yow if we could only find 
Pnookums, everything would be all 
might,” added Julie. 






After the guests had departed, 
Mrs. Norris and Miss Perkins found 
the children. 

“You did so well, girls,” said 
Miss Perkins, “that I’d like to have 
you play your duets at the recital 
after all.” 

Before the girls had time to an- 
swer, Barry interrupted excitedly, 
“Hey! Look! Someone left that 
gate open again, and see what’s 
coming through it!” 

“Snookums!” Mrs. Norris cried, 
as she tried to gather the excited 
dog up into her arms. “Where have 
you been?” 

Prudence looked at Julie and 
Julie looked at Prudence, and they 
both grinned happily. 


Florida, the Sunshine State 


(Continued from page 23) 


C. How gathered. 
1. By hooking. 
a) Sponges can be seen in shal- 
low water by the naked eye or 
through a sponge glass. 
b) Sponges are picked by means 
of a hook on a long pole. 
2. By diving. 
a) Divers wear canvas and rub- 
berized suits with heavy metal 
shoulder pieces and helmets. 
b) Use of life line. 
D. Preparation for market. 
1. Spread on deck of boat to have 
dead tissue removed. 
2. Cleaned, shaped, threaded into 
bunches, and hung in the air to dry. 
E. Auctioning. 
F. Uses. 
G. Substitutes. 


Naval Stores 


A. History.—Their manufacture 
dates back to colonial days when 
tar and pitch were used to make 
wooden ships watertight. 

B. How turpentine is made.—By 
distillation of the gum from long- 
leaf yellow pines. 

C. Supply. 

1. Sixty to 70 per cent of the 
world’s supply is produced in U.S. 
2. Florida is second largest pro- 
ducer in USS. 

3. Total naval stores 
$12,500,000 a year. 


Population and Cities 


A. History. 

1. Ponce de Leon discovered Flori- 
da in 1513. , 

2. Narvaez led an expedition to 
Tampa Bay in 1528. 

3. De Soto landed an expedition at 
Tampa Bay in 1539. 

4. French Huguenots attempted to 
settle on St. John’s River in 1564. 

5. St. Augustine settled by Spanish 
in 1565. 

6. Florida was ceded to England 
by Spain in 1763. 

7. In 1783 it was returned to Span- 
ish rule by treaty. 

8. Florida was purchased from 
Spain in 1819 for $5,000,000. 

9. Admitted to Union in 1845. 

B. Seminole Indians. 

1. The Seminole (meaning run- 
away) Indians left Georgia and 
settled on some of the best farm 
lands in central Florida. 

2. In the first Seminole war, 1817- 
18, Andrew Jackson defeated the 
Seminoles, 


produced 


3. Colonel Zachary Taylor defeat- 
ed the Seminoles in an important 
battle in Okeechobee Swamp in 
1838. 

4. The Seminole leader Osceola 
was captured and many of his fol- 
lowers retreated to the swamps. 

5. In 1934 the Seminole Indians 
signed a treaty ending “the longest 
war in American history.” 

C. Cities. 

1. Tallahassee—the state capital. 

2. Tampa—the cigar capital of the 
world. 

3. Jacksonville—the largest city in 
the state. 

4. St. Augustine—the oldest per- 
manent European settlement in the 
United States. 


5. Miami, St. Petersburg, Palm 
Beach—resort cities. 
6. Key West—the southernmost 


city in the United States. 
7. Tarpon Springs—the center of 
the sponge industry. 


INTEGRATED ACTIVITIES 


A. Language arts. 

1. Discussing facts to be learned 
about Florida. 

2. Giving oral and written reports. 
3. Taking part in meetings. 

4. Writing letters—inviting people 
to come and hear our radio pro- 
gram. 

5. Filling out coupons offering free 
booklets on Florida. 

6. Writing poetry about Florida. 
7. Reading for research. 

8. Penmanship. 

B. Arithmetic.—Using charts and 
graphs. 

C. Geography. 

1. Study of the physical features 
of Florida. 

. Maps and globe work. 

. Art. 

. Illustrating booklets. 

. Making museum boxes. 

. Painting friezes. 

Drawing charts. 

. Science. 

Life on the earth. 

. Health—food and rest. 

. Music.—Composing songs. 
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Naming the Bunnies 
(Continued from page 74) 


other little fellow. As Mrs. Rabbit 
hopped up the path to the house, 
she thought harder than ever. 

The little bunny without a name 
was sitting on the porch, eating a 
carrot. He was pretty, but he was 
different from any little bunny that 
Mrs. Rabbit had ever seen. 

Spotty? No, that would not do. 
That was the name of the farmer’s 
brown-and-white dog. 

Dotty? That would never do 
either. That was the name of the 
farmer’s gray-and-white kitten. 

Then suddenly she had a won- 
derful idea. “I'll call him Patches!” 
It was a perfect name for a little 
white bunny with black spots that 
looked just like patches. 

Now her children were named, 
and she could always call the one 
she wanted. She need not spend 
her days running over the barn- 
yard, calling, “Come, Bunny, 
come!” 

“They are pretty names, too— 
Snowball, Inky, Patches—and I 
chose them all myself.” 
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AN INTERESTING PROJECT 
for Your 1950 Classes 


“Better Breakfasts Make 
Better Days’”’ 


A play outline with a modern theme may be 
used as a basis of study, discussion, and writing 
of the dialogue. It helps the children under- 
stand why they need an adequate breakfast 
and what foods make a good basic breakfast. 


PLAY NO. 2 


“Breakfast through 
the Ages’”’ 


A historical pageant from the days 
of the Goddess Ceres to our Modern 
Homemaker. It offers excellent op- 
portunities to discuss the history of 
our American Breakfast and the 
foods we eat today. Costume ideas 
and entire dialogue are given. 


Send for this New 
Graded Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES 4, 5, and 6 


Edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago, this health education 
unit includes: 


28-page Teacher's Manual supplies nutrition 
background for the teacher, graded pupil 
activities, and suggestions for curriculum 
integration. 


Full Color Classroom Calendar provides inter- 
esting learning experiences. 


30 Students’ Work Sheets give each pupil a per- 
sonalized message for developing his skills 
and abilities. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 








neater 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send me FREE New Breakfast 
Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 « 5 « 6. 


PUN <:504.0ccnnadde eietertestandedate 
(Please Print) 
ee eee ee 
CU caien deh scces exe Zone... .State....... 








Build your own MING 
TREE. Complete Kit 
supplied $3.00 postpaid. 
Nevada Ming Tree Co. 
Reno, Dept. T, Nevada 













. Invitations - Announceme’ 
Weddin 100 Engraved - $13. 
g including two envelopes. 


N. Ott 
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Write for Samples 100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 
Engraving Co., 1038 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A-3, Newton Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. nary music teacher can “chord” in ac- you like to help us add to our eal 
companiment; (3) they are of little use 
: to the “one-finger” music teacher. * 
D E T ing 0 | TEACHERS Hope Ellis, Maine he for 
AGENCY WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC Dear Miss Owen, i 
your dealer to show you But in opposition, here are some We're so glad to note that pecia 
Park A Bidg. Detroit 26, Mich. ° . 
venue Bidg etroit 26, samples from many letters in favor Robert, bless his heart, read the 
“ : ’* . Pp P . ore c 
Michigan Salaries Lead of continuing the accompaniments: tober 1948 issue of the Review bef 


IT. cosTs OAS A OCA 


Catalogue or 700 Dictifone © 


etal CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. 


he tried to write for the November IM@rs' cor 
Please keep the accompaniment with /nstructor. — 
the songs... your song material is used e 


to the fullest extent in the classroom, ae impl 
Window Picture our school choir, and our general as- _ | DISTRICT SCHOOL ‘ "Ply 
FREE Blackboard Border sembly singing. 7 / Librar 





Joe Wilson, Mar. WOodward 1-1914 
N.A.T.A 






















'"A Good Teachers Agency" 


Nature Study Poster Mrs. Charity Kargard, Wisconsin 

|To introduce TEACHER-PLANS, the monthly 
SCHOOL SERVICE art and activity service for lower grade teach- I like your songs. The children enjoy 
Established 1918 — serving the Missouri ers, we will send you absolutely FREE your singing ones with attractive accompani- 


; - . choice of either a Blackboard Border, a Window : 
Valley to the West Coast—Enroll Now. Pleture or a Nature Study Poster. All three ment so we sing at least one each day... 


529 Stuart Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebraska | projects 10e. Myrtle Wierenga, Michigan 


| ANN MARIE, Dept. A-5, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31 








a . - .To omit the accompaniment would 
We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies render the songs useless to those of us 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY who are not music supervisors . 














332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Marjorie Lemen, Ari zona 

Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 
Please include accompaniments. . . In 
aa aS WE PLACE YOU IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES country schools they help very much. 
ROCKY TT TEA CHIE RS We Limit Enrollment. State Age and Qualifications, Pieces can be played on the piano for 
AGENCY Useacelied Service. Larecct ia the Weet programs. . . Lots of children need 











410 U.S. Nar Bann BLOG Denver. CoLo WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager. Member N.A.T.A the piano to learn to carry a tune... 
clacton : chee Gene Torrey, North Dakota 
TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Our territory offers exceptional opportunities for Kindly continue printing accompani- 
Missoula, Mont. | good teachers in all departments. Enroll now for ment for those of us who have limited ; , day” 
Member N. A. T. A. 1950, also for emergency vacancies. “Whut do I tell Paw I learned today 


music education. . . 





FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


















85 years’ superior placement service. N eS 1 7 , 
Tx NEW YORK |MI Nettie Stumo, lows We both know a good line w 
. NNEAPOLIS| SPOKANE KANSAS CITY,Mo. ee i 
j in ~ Rr WwW - ome. : see it. Se 
é LAR iB E E Flati ‘ . | _Dierks Bid Please leave the accompaniment for Laurence Johnson, saat 
CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building. ATTRACTIVE VACANC ms for degree candidates. your songs. . . Otherwise I would not New Jersey Educational Reviet yg 
Grade Teachers Wanted dupes ~~ ;' 9 « 1) tee he able to use them. Pr 
TEACHERS AGENCY Isabel Bock, Nebraska Mr. Johnson is an old ie 1 a 
ours. He is referring to the 
East, West, North, South! There are no better schools in the > y i i . iv ° 
U.S.A. than those with which we work Member N.A.T.A. soo! hope yom still continue to. give us remark in our Let’s Laugh ees 
25 East Jackson Bivd. ~ Chicago, lilinois the accompaniments. Of course in teach- teacher pons 
ing a song we use the piano very lightly, ar Melose of schools Miss, Bayer” al 
Boulder Teachers Exchange Boulder, Cole. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the just enough to insure true intervals in inquired, “what did I learn in sehool ‘ 
9 West. We work Alaska and the West fully. We will make 50 ap- ® ° P > to k . 
plication pietares from original for $1.50 sent with your enroliment. Send stamp for free enroliment. Once a member always a member. matching tones, Many children require day? My daddy always wants 
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ACTIVITIES, STORIES, MUSIC 
The Instructor Actwity Guide Series 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


Here are two books presenting a variety of program material for every school occasion throughout 
the year. In content, the books are entirely different. THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to Plays, Recitations, Songs, Choral Readings, and Rhythms for holi- 
days and other special days. Each of these five sections is organized on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is preceded by helpful suggestions. Illustrations accompanying 
the plays suggest appropriate costuming. Contents are fully indexed, not only by holidays, but also 
by grade groupings. THE BOOK OF PROGRAM SELECTIONS contains 46 plays for audience or 
classroom presentation, 24 pages of music, and 20 pages of recitations. Excellent pointers are 
offered on Play Production, Assembly Programs, and Creative Drama. Drawings and photographs 
offer suggestions on costuming. All the material is ready for immediate use. Contents are indexed 
according to occasion or subject, size of cast, age, grade level, equipment required, and other 
factors. 
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STORIES to Read or Tell 


139 Stories, for every purpose and occasion. 
Stories are grouped under these headings: Tales 
of Fancy; Children of Other Lands and Times; 
Animals and Other Living Things; Christmas 
Stories; Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
Almost Any Day. A classified index presents the 
titles in 59 groups. There are stories that are in- 
formative, that tie in with social studies, that 
are suitable for every school month, and that 





RHYTHM BAND BOOK 


The educational and recreational values of the 
| rhythm band, in music and in character build- 
ing, will surprise you. Work in such a band de- 
velops a feeling of rhythm, prepares the child 
for later instrument work, and increases enjoy- 
ment of music in all forms. This book explains 
just how to start and direct a Rhythm Band. It 
describes the instruments (with illustrations) 
and shows just how children can make their own 





















+ Englan promote an understanding of other races and instruments if they desire. The book includes 38 
nations. This book is sturdily and attractively large-page scores of waltzes, marches, and 
o Anat bound with either paper or hard-back cover. classics. 
from t 
: ‘= . ‘ ™ Q = * 
tio RICE, Each Book - postpaid ... Paper Cover $1.50 © Hard-Back Edition $2.00 
ig — 
of it... 
t milinso 
mal a] iY CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
ces, Indi 1 
a S. ° 1 F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Dept. B I 
tal | “eae liately the following Teaching Aid 
ur list? | . ease send me immediately the following Teaching Aids: 
| LIBRARIANS | Fy Seaeme cae se raeenaee Reser ae | 
~ - hi ‘ ° ee nee ‘ - ae 
: ng 7 P : | ©] BOOK OF PROGRAM SELECTIONS, “Paper Cover... ; 80 i 
he four books in The Instructor Activity Guide Series come in i 4 Sees oe ee ee ee ee : 20 
: ae ‘ ‘ per Cover aku snaae . 
hat litijpecial hard-back editions that are ideal for the school library. Two or " nes Ge BOGE, fon Or’ Edition... eee a 
i ore copies of these books should be on your shelves for your teach- I 4 avr BAND BOOK, Herd-Back Sdition. . Seereereereeeeee peeraeeel 2.00 1 
nber IMPrs' constant reference. The sturdy hard-back binding will withstand ! Ll Sese: «6H Greses pase § A eas 
ears of constant use. Orders from libraries will be accepted on credit. 0 BULLETIN B ~yeeediee .: - - exeadhnanaaiiil oo \ 
ile cond tn ve . [] BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS (Arithmetic)...........0..cc00ccceceeees -.. 1,00 
eh te ur order ry the er opposite and check the I Total amount of this order $ enclosed. , 
ibrary Order" box if you wish us to bill you. | [] This is a library order. Please bill in thirty days. I 
I Name I 
& i ———— i Address 
. Post Office & Zone State ——_ | 
I iN-150 
Caw e eee eee eSB ae eSaeaeeaeaenweaeaeraaeaeawanaeaae!i 
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i seal and for your classroom Instructor Bulletin-Board Charts 
















The Instructor Bulletin-Board Charts are modern teaching 
tools, expressly designed to assist the teacher in presenting 
all skill subjects. Modern educational concepts stress visual 
observation. This group of aids correlates visual observation 
with textbook material on important subjects of the curricu- 
lum. Make use of your pupils’ eye- 
wandering time — present new 
ideas with fresh material — make 
still 
Instructor 
To order 


teaching easier and 
more effective with 


Bulletin-Board Charts. 


Charts for your classroom, fill out 


your 


the.coupon above and mail today. 


Price. postpaid .... each set 


Eight sets of Bulletin-Board Charts (20 in a set) are now ready 
for teachers’ use—one set for each grade. Each set emphasizes 
word analysis, meaning vocabulary, spelling, handwriting, 
English, speech, and arithmetic. 


For English, there are two sets of Bulletin-Board Charts: Set 
One for Grades 1-4 and Set Two for Grades 5-8. These charts 
are designed to promote quick perception and immediate 
understanding of the basic principles of English. Also avail- 
able is a set of Bulletin-Board Charts for Arithmetic. 


Each of these sets contains 10 cards, printed on both sides— 
20 charts in all. They are large-size and come in a sturdy, 
durable portfolio. 


#9 -00 
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ARITHMETIC worksoor 
for reproduction on any LIQUID PROCES 


UPLICATO 


Yes, liquid process reproduction of the re 
list of Instructor Teaching Aids is now a reality 
Arithmetic Practice Workbooks are the first 
produced, but many more will follow. 





Each set in the Arithmetic Series con 
master pages and is graded for both remedi 
regular classroom use. These sets are adegq 
serve as workbook-texts, or to provide 
nentary practice drills. The four fundan 
processes are presented in lifelike word” 
lems, with special attention to zero diffe 
Each set includes frequent review and eh 
Printed from high-quality direct process ¢ 
they will give you the quickest. clearest, ¢ 


Many M. ove Lo Came! = reproduction you have ever known. 


T ler, simply fill out tl 
Our presses are all ready to roll out book after book ae ‘Workhoole Oeder Call 


of new, efficient direct process material for YOU. In se- low, and ma’‘l today. 
lecting the books to do next, we want to give you the 
books YOU want. So, how about answering a $64 ques- 


tion for us? 


Take your present catalog of Instructor Teaching 
Aids. (Lf you don’t have one, check the coupon below 
where indicated and we'll be glad to send you one.) Se- ar ae*, a ‘ . *< 
lect the Hectograph books you would most like to have 


for liquid process duplicator. List them on the Prefer- EACH BOOK 


ence Coupon below and mail today. This coupon is not 


. 


%e 
- 


an order; it entails no obligation on your part. But we 


. . . % 
promise to let you know when the materials you are in- m Le 
2 ( 


terested in become available. Meanwhile, whether you >i: -2* 
order the Arithmetic Sets or not, you will be helping us 


select the direct process books that most teachers want. 


PREFERENCE COUPON, Not An Order-----No Obligation ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS ORDER COUPON 
: F. A. QWEN PUBLISHING CO. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
: DANSVILLE, N.Y. DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Here are the Hectograph Teaching Aids I would like to have for Please send me immediately the ARITHMETIC PRACTICE WORK 
BOOKS for direct process that are checked below. 





: liquid process duplicator. 
1. eee Sa ee, ae eee (} Set I (Introductory) Putas Grade L 
2. PT ee tiv Pate [] Set Il Grades 1 and 2. 
C] Set Il iieeeatiasisctiteane Grades 2 and 3. 
7) Set IV Grades 3 and 4. 


I have no preference right now, but I would like you to send me 
: C) Set V Grades 4 and 5. 


omplete information on your direct process books as they become 
vailable. Price each set $2.50. Total amount of this order $ — 


-] Send me your catalog of Instructor Teaching Aids. [} Payment enclosed. C) Bill me. I will pay in thirty da 
' Name ee ES a ee. Ae ve Name 


' Address eae sliataatitiniaicniamsceiiainc lata ciatd.atneeitdinbaiititeat ates Address .___.___________ 








: Post Office and Zone hon SEY Se SRS Ree aes Post Office and Zone 

















